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The slippery God will try to loose his hold 
And various forms assoine to cheat the sight ; 
And with vain images of beasts affright. 
\Vith foamy toslis will seem a hri^lj^^boar. 
Or imitate the lion's angry roar ; 
Break ootin crackling flames to shan tliy snare. 
Or hiss a di-aG;on, or a tiger stare : 
Or with a wile thy caution to betray. 
In fleeting streams attettipt to blide away. 
But then Uie more he varies forms, beware 
To strain his fetters with a stricter care. 
4|F ^ ^ ift « 

He not nnmindfol of his asnal art. 

First in dissembled fire attempts to part» 

Then roaring beasts^ and running streams he tries. 

And wearies all his miracles of lies. 

Drjfden*s Gear. 4r 
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PREFACE. 



The following pages have been long threatened, and 
unless I greatly mistake their effect, will, from the ex- 
position contained in them, add another monitory in- 
stance to the list of those already recorded, in which 
the glozing arts of experienced falsehood have triumphed 
over the plain simplicity of truth ; and in which the 
ends of the most sacred institutions have been altogether 
perverted by the bold bad faith of men alike hostile to 
the rights of society, and of their country— of beings, 
unrestrained by honour, and unabashed by shame. 

Further, this exposition will serve to exhibit how, in 
a free country, governed by equal laws, and inheriting, 
by continued bequests, the accumulated wisdom of cen- 
turies of sages, an individual obnoxious to a particular 
faction in the state, may be attempted to be menaced 
out of the enjoyment of one of the best privileges of 
freedom — the independence of political sentiment; and 
may be actually ousted of the redress of the injuries in- 
flicted by one description of hirelings — by the treache- 
rous gasconading jargon of another. Possibly also it 
may put forth more openly to public contempt and 

a 



IV. PREFACE* 

detestation^ the grim idol of arbitrary power, that closed 
in mysterious mummery, shuns the public gaze ; — ^and 
may commit the sacrifioer to the vengeance intended for 
the victim. 

The whole of the details about to be exhibited, pre- 
senting a scene of injustice, not visible to those only who 
are resolved not to see it — relate to a transaction which 
happened just five years ago. Of the report of the law- 
proceedings which arose out of this transaction, as I am 
answerable for no more than the faithfulness with which 
it is given, I can only solicit a patient investigation : but 
but in regard to the observations which 1 propose making 
upon it, although not anxious to conciliate the goodwill of 
the reader by a too delicate observance of his ease, 1 shall 
yet endeavour to spare hjm all superfluous labour in the 
^perusal. With this view, and to come at once to the 
point at issue, I shall give the copy of a letter* inserted 
some months since, in one of the public prints, in which 
Lhave set forth as briefly as I could, those grounds of 
complaint which form the subject of the present appeal. 



May 25, 1820, 

Sir, 

With whatever relactance I may be brought again to obtrude 
myself and my injuries upon public notice, yet that honourable impulse 
which hurries every man 1o the protection oi hra reputation, as well as au 
innate detestation of oppression and injustice under their manifold ap- 
pearances, have prompted me once more to provoke attention, and to 
claim the consideration of the candid, the impartial, and the reflecting* 
And as the calumnies so lavishly poured out upon me, have been dif- 
fused through the most open channels of the press, I am constrained to 

* The Letter addrened to Sir Charles Stuart in Pecemhef last, of which this wa» 
iatroductdryi will be foaad in the Appendix. 




PREFACE. V: 

avail myself of the same channels, as the m^c/ia of as MPidely circulating 
their refutation. 

In the year 1815, as is very weW known, I was empowered by the 
Ministers of the several Allied Sovereigns, then assembled at Paris, to 
convey to the late Km^ of Naples> the otfer of an asylum in the Austrian 
States. 

It was my earnest endeavour in the discharge of this commission, to unite 
a devoted attachment to my benefactor, with a faithful regard to the 
interest of the personages whom I was representing; and as far as the 
unqualified approbation of the distinguished persons who invested me 
with this trust, could afford any test of my zeal and of my honesty, I 
have good reason to be proud of my services on that occasion* Sir 
Charles Stuart, upon my giving him an acpount of my conduct through* 
out this mission — an account tallying in every particular with that whicli 
I have since committed to the press, assured me of his entire concurreBCe 
in all the measures that I had pursued, and regretted that my exertions 
had not been attended with a more favourable result. But the judg- 
ment of a man of honour and discrimination could not, of course, be 
that of a contemptible hireling. Consequently, in the 37th number ef 
The Quarterly Review J the repertory of all that is specious in slavery, 
after a period of more than three years bad elapsed from the date of my 
mission, and of upwards of eighteen months from the publication of the 
"Work, in which 1 had presented a faithful statement of it, there appeared 
a most petulant and unprovoked attack upon npiy reputation, charging me 
with an outrageous betrayal of my trust, and consigning me remorselessly 
to an ignominous end. Not being able to obtain that personal satis- 
faction from this secret traducer, which I sought, as the publisher posi^ 
tively refused to disclose his name, I was necessitated, by way of dernier 
resort ^ to have recourse to the process of the law, in order to vindicate 
my character. In December of last year, the action which J had com- 
menced, came on to be tried ; find although the result was altogether 
different from the one I had anticipated, yet, on considering the repre- 
sentations which influenced the minds ef the Jury, \ CQuld not b^ much 
astonished at their verdict. 

The King's Solicitor-General was the leading Counse\ retained on the 
other side. For the present I pass over all that took place at the trial; 
I shall not now concern myself With the adventurous effrontery, the 
meanness or malice of the Solicitor General; with his assertions, to 
which, hazarded as they were in the mere wantonness of authority, his* 
tory gives the lie; or his insinuations, which with all the truth of hi.^ 
historical positions, were further recommended by the most enterprisiRH^ 
sal 1 ies of i n ven tion. Whenever I shall he enabled to procure an quthentie 
copy of his speech^ and the want of it alone fias prevented me from «i* 
countering hitherto, this political renegade ^ f will expose his base false^ 
hoods and falsifications', and give a deepened colouring to that scorff^ 
which settles upon him both as a citizen and an advocate.* 

* Here a part of my orivfoal Letter to the Editor of the Statesman is omitted* 
It had reference to the obstacles thrpusn in my way^ of procuring an authentic copy 
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At the time of the trial of my action^ I was at Paris, and instantly that 
the account of the proceedings reached me, I waited upon Sir Charles 
Staart^and requested to be informed whether he still maintained the 
same sentiments as before, in legard to my conduct during the niis-r 
sion to Corsica, in 1815. He said that he decidedly did^ and that 
he could not understand how any imputation of had faith could he 
cast upon me, for the part which I took in that affair. 1 then 
solicited him, with the view of satisfying my friends, to express as much 
to me in writing, as he had just then done verbally. He thereupon deJ^ired 
me to address a letter to him on the subject, and he ast^ured me that as 
soon as he should receive a coni muni cation from l-ord Castlereagh, whom 
lie wished lo advise with on this matter^ he would reply to my letter. I 
accordingly wrote the one ^nbjoined,* and delivered it to him my- 
self* The haste with which it was penned, will, I hope, excuse any ap- 
parent negligence of style. From that time, December last, until the 
present hour, 1 have never received one line in answer 
- As I have experienced so many polite attentions, so many proofs of a 
kind and benevolent disposition from Sir Charles Stuart, m his quality of 
Ambassador, I cannot for an instant suppose that he would, xby purposely 
withholding an answer, occasion me an unnecessary mortification. To the 
powerful influence of other persons y I attribute alone this neglect of my 
application, and I will leave the public to judge of the feelings by whicb 
they have been actuated* I have before said, that no consideration, other 
than the imperious claim of character could have tempted me to court 
public attention ; and most thankful should I be, by receiving that justice 
mrhich has so long been withheld from me, to be spared the necessity of 
any further appeal* 

I am, Sir,, 
Your obedient, humble Servant, 

FRANCIS MACIRONE. 

London, Leicester Square, 25th May, 1 820. 

Now in still prosecuting this matter, I beg to disclaim 
all merely personal inducements ; it is not the instance I 
abhor, so much as the principle. Could it have been 
possible for the evil resulting from this affair, to be con* 
fined to myself, I should probably not havp been at the 
pains to pursue it any farther. Conscious in the integrity 
of my own motives, I should have reposed confidently on 
the esteem of those who are really acquainted with me, 

of tbe Solicitor General's address to the Jury, as published by Murray, on which to 
grqood my oltservations. This speech I haye only just procured, and hence tbe laten 
Hfii oif the obsenrations. 

• See appendix* 
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and have remained immoveabl j indifferent to the opi. 
nion and obloquy of those who know me only as reflected ^ 
from the faithful mirror of the Quarterly Reviewer, and^: 
Sir John Copley. 

But regard for his friends, whose good name is sullied 
Ui a degree by the discredit thrown on himself, and res-, 
pectforthe community whose interests suffer a shock, 
from every successful effort of knavery, impose a duty oa 
everv individual member of the commonwealth, from the 
discharge of which it is the poorest cowardice to shrink. 
Animated by these considerations, I shall set forward 
with ardour in the chace, and shall fearlessly pursue the 
wily pilferers of my honest fame, through all their 
windings, and shiftings, and stratagems, even till they 
l^re quite dead beat, and fairly run in upon. 

• 

Should it be here demanded — have you not already 
carried your complaints before a jury? — hate you not 
had a fair opportunity of clearing away the aspersion^ 
thrown on your character ? — of establishing jout 
wrongs if they really existed, and of obtaining repara- 
tion for them by the verdict of twelve impartial men ? — • 
1 reply, certainly I have had an opportunity held out of 
doing all this, but not ajnir one ! 

L 

Against the institution of the Trial by Jury, it is not 
for me or any man to hint even a syllable of disrespect ; 
and it is just as little my dispogition to speak slightingly 
or reproachfully of the individual Jury that sat in judgr 
pient on my alleged injuries. But whj^t human institu? 



tion can be considered so complete as to exclude the 
possibility of occasional imperfection ! what men soin* 
imliible as to be at every moment alike exempted from 
the commission of error ! Jurymen may be exceedingly 
honest, well intentioned persons, but in the course of 
their duty^ they are at any time liable to be over- 
reached by high sounding words, and a cajoling domi- 
neering address. Dr. Primrose, and his son Moses were 
the very best meaning folks in the world, and had no 
small notion of their own penetration to boot, but they 
were nothing like a match for the venerable Mr. Jenkin- 
son and his " cosmogony of the world.** Jesting apart, 
however — for indeed this affair is a sorry jest to me — 
if it could be established that since the commencement of 
the Trial by Jury, no single instance had occurred of 
a verdict being obtained against right, by chicanery and 
a resort to manoeuvering and fraudulent formalities — in 
which, whilst the semblance of Justice is preserved, the 
substance is lost — I might feel doubtful of being able to 
induce a belief that a gross violation of the first princi- 
ples of justice had been etTected in my own particular 
instance. But in times when guiltless victims may be 
ignominiously robbed oif their lives* by one sort of legal 
process, is it altogether incredible that a man of fair 
character may be scandalously juggled out of his re* 
putation by another. 

* The case of the wietclied Irisbmcn who were innocently decoyed by Broc1c« 
P«11iam and Vaughan, into the comiuisKton of an offence for which they were con- 
demned to die, and for which they would have suffered an ignominious death, but 
fbr the humane iutei*ference of Mr. Aldermatt Wood, will not have escaped the re> 
collection of my readers. The recent case of the unfortunate Mr. Bruci:, wbot^c 
entire innocence of the crime for which he was cast for death, has been ludisputahiy 
established since his conviction, further illustrates my position* The establishmcnl 
«f his innocence, has prodnccd the mild commutotitn of hb sentence into transporta^ 
Honforlffe.'! 
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^Vhat shall we now take Caleb Williams to be, a well 
imagined fiction, or a tale of real life ? Too recent ex^ 
perience unhappily compels us to regard it no longer m 
a fiction clothed in the garb of reality, but as a sad 
reality in which the only fictitious part is the investment 
that covers it. 

To come to particulars in my own case. Will it be 
believed that the act of mediating to stop the efiusiofli 
of blood between^ the armies of a man's native country^ 
and those of a country, in which he happened to be 
forcibly detained, at the risk of his own life, without the 
promise or prospect of any reward either present or future, 
could be gravely charged upon him as an ofience me- 
riting the severest stigma and reprobation. Yet for suqh 
an act was I stigmatized in a court of justice, by His 
Majesty's Solicitor-General I 

Will it be credited that an advocate at the top of his 
profession, whilst reviling the adversary of his client in 
the most unmeasured terras, and undertaking to conviet 
him of infamous treachery and fraud out of his ow& 
writings ; — invoking too, with this promise on his 
lips, the faith of a jury in such terms as the following:— 
*' Attend then. Gentlemen, to his very words :'*—" I am 
reading his own words \* — " 1 am reading his own book :'* 
— " For this, though perhaps you will hardly credit it, 
is the statement of Macirone himself:''—" Unless I refer 
you to the Plaintiff's own account of this transaction, 
and the very terms in which he has expressed it, you 
may doubt the correctness of this statement." — Is it 



k. 
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credible, I say, that this advocate, this model of vir- 
tuous wrath, whilst in the very act of hurling his in- 
dignation against treachery and fraud — should designedly 
commit the basest of frauds — should, at the self- 
same instant, be guilty of the blackest, the foulest 
of treachery. Yet give ear ye jury-folk: so base was 
His Majesty's Solicitor-General. For when asserting, 
and re-asserting with emphasis, reiterated that he was 
only passively conveying my own statement to the jury, 
-—scattering too, at intervals, affected doubtings, fan- 
tastically disposed, that my statement itself, from its 
very extravagance, could hardly be credited to be my 
own statement — did this honest advocate pledge himself 
— unshrinkingly — unblushingly — to a hideous, iniquitous, 
unexampled Lie. And this Lie too, as it ought to have 
been, was fastened to a fact most important in the cause 
at issue. The Solicitor-General told the Jury, as com- 
posedly as his noble indignation would let him — that in 
my mission to Corsica, 1 arrived at-Ajaccio on a certain 
day — that on the next day I dined with King Joachim — 
that on the next morning^ King Joachim sailed on his 
intended expedition — and that on the next day^ and not 
before^ I sent off notice to Captain Bastard, of his sailing. 

Put thy fingers together, and count now. Certain 
day — one ; — next day — two ; — next morning — three ; — 
next day — four. Such is the computation of days which 
the trusty Sergeant tranquilly told the Jury, was my 
own statement — the whole of my own statement ; — and 

nothing but my own statement.* Reader ! candid or 

• 

* See Times of the nth December, I819, and other Journals. It wHI be seen by 
the Solicitor -GeneraPs speech as taken from Mr. Murray's copy, that a day has been 
dropped from the Serjeant's computation since the iith December last. 1 suppose 
|h8t it has been somehow mislaid in Albemarle-btrect ! ! 
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i^ncandid, take my own statement — my veritable state- 
ment; and by reading it in the book itself, " In- 
teresting Facts relative to Murat ;"' — or in the extract— 
the whole extract, faithfully given, which is inserted 
amongst my observations on the honest Sergeant's speech, 
in the following pages, you will find it to be this. I 
arrived at Ajaccio on a certain day, 28th September, 
1815, N. S. 3 p. m. — I dined with Murat on the same 
c?ay,~Murat sailed on the night between this same day^ 
and the next day, at 1 a. m. ; — On this very next day^ 
at meridian, just twenty-one hours after my arrival at 
Ajaccio, and the very morning of the sailing of Muratj I 
sent intelligence to Captain Bastard of the departure of 
the expedition. 

** O, Sir John ! Sir John ! what evasion have you now. Sir? Can 
yoa deny your guilt any longer ?**♦ 
Sir John ^ And pray who are you, Sir? [composedly with a sneerl 
F. M. My name is Francis Macirone, — I am the person— 
Sir John, Oh ! I know you Sir, you vlt^ the person [yoith a sneerY^hxkt 
although you are the person^ I should be glad to be informed by what 
privilege you presume to interrogate me ? You will recollect. Sir, in 
case that circumstance should have, escaped you, that 1 have the honour 
to be His Majesty's Solicitor-General ;— >and Sir, it might perhaps 
better suit your relative situation if you were to take with you at tne 
same time, that I am accountable for my conduct. Sir, to no power 
above or below, save His Majesty, and His Majesty's ministers for thfe 
time being. 

F. M, Sir John, when you have quite done, I shall crave to say ^ 
woid ; I am " the persoiC^ as you pleasantly observe, whilom bageljr 
calumniated in a certain scoundrel publication, called the Quarterly 
Review, by a poltroon unknown, which poltroon saved himself a horsf^ 
whipping by hiding in Albemarle Street, in the lumber-room *of one 
John Murray. Of this John Murray, a very sorry, sleek, time-serving* 
trencher-scrapiug knave, 1 demanded the person of the knave unknown. 
Upon his keeping him back— ^partly from fellowship, and partly for 
certain handsel, which he was to touch out of a particular fund — I had 
the aforesaid John Murray summoned to Westminster, to answer for 
this knavery ;— you appeared on behalf uf this Murray, and his patron 
the hider, and all hiders and hidden practices of state ; and you then, 

<< All in the Wrong.**— -act 4* scene 4* 
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Sir John« averred that I was d <ra}7or-—&^cau5e I served the ally of my 
country ; — tliat I was a hireling — because I saved mens* lives for nothing; 
"Hind that I took bribes — because I received part payment of a debt 
justly due to me! And to crown all, and to give currency to your 
counterfeits, you further. Sir John, fabricated of me a downright 
LIE— ^^ upon my soul, a lie," by swelling one day of mine into three of 
your own, whereby, and by foisting your dirty rags of all colours upon 
the jury, as current coin of this realm, yon impudently committed a 
fraud upon them, and a robbery upon me. For all which, I tell you that 
you are a dirty fellow — too dirty for kicking. 

&ir John. Very well, Mr. Macirone, very well Sir.— iSe it so. I shall 
remember this Sir. Pretty times [aside] (Damn " The Times") when 
King^s Solicitors can*t say what they please, without being called to ac- 
Goont for it ! — It is high time to send to Knigktsbridge /'^M.r, Maci* 
rone ! I am not bound to satisfy the interrogatories of every person who 
calls my honour in question, in such extraordinary terms; my honour 
Sir, is in my own keeping. 

F. M. Vou keep it very snug, Sir John, — 

Sir John, I am not used to sneers. Sir ;— -that is a commodity I dont 
deal in;— 1 am a plain man j* — but Sir, it is in my power to produce my 
honour on every suitable occasion. And to convince you. Sir, that I am 
a deeply injured individual, by my honour being called in question in thi» 
affair, I will forthwith condescend to exhibit my entire integrity, and 
iiuless I greatly deceive myself i which I am not apt to do— -you will feel 
yourself called upon, Mr. Macirone, to apologize tome for this conduct, 
«o repugnant tp the high oOicial situation which I have the honour to 
fill under His Majesty's government. 

Fm M. You excite my curiosity prodigiously Sir John ; proceed forth- 
with to your demonstration. 

SirJohn^ Then Mr. Macirone-^as to the matter of the time, which 
you mainly insist upon — the increasing the volume of it, either arose out 
of a mistake, or it did not. If it .did arise out of a mistake,! have a 
sufficient justification 5-*-if, on the other hand, it did not arise out of a 
iblstake, but was an intentional increase, 1 can proc^ce sufficient jus- 
tification. But as I am altogether unused to address myself to private 
individuals, and it would ill become the dignity of my official situation 
•o to do— -I shall address my justification, as to the identical ^ury^ whom 
J had before the honour of addressing in your case. 
. JF. M* Well, Sir John, no more hammering-*but to the jury at once. 

Sir John, I shall Sir.— - 
May it please your Lordship.— (not you Sir, you are only Count, you 

know, [with a «ii«i?r.}—— Gentlemen of the J ury. 

This is the statement I made— that is— it is Mr. Macirone's statement 
—No Gentlemen, I crave your pardon — it is not Mr..MaciroBe*s state- 
luent— that is. Gentlemen of the Jury— Mr. Macirone's statement is not 
Mr* Macirone's oton statement. In short Gentlemen, it is an error of 

* See Solicitor-GeneraVf sunnniBgf up and commeifts oatlic evidcice agaiast 
Htr Majesty the Queen.— **Alittsc|ue ct iaeoi uasc«ri«." 
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^>reB8 ;;— and i^ truth were told — I think Mr. Macirone ought to imdicjt 
the publisher. Thus you see Gentlemen, no blame can attach to me. 
Grentlemen, 1 41m deeply injured in this business ; and upon my honour 
] will bring: Time, Mr* Ridgway, and the Devil to a very strict account. 
—Gentlemen of the Jury 1 1 repeat I will play the devil with them all— 
Hpon the honour of Sir John Copley,— 

Thus you see, Mr. Macirone, 1 have proved very satisfactorily 9 that I 
have a sufficient justification on the hypothesis of th^ increase of the 
volume of time, arising out of an error of the press 3 and that / am the 
only person that has reason to complain in this business. 

jP. M. Your mode of reasoninp^. Sir John, is irresistible.— But pray 
proceed to the demonstration by which you propose to shew that yea 
conferred a great benefit on society at large, and an especial one on me 
in particular, by telling an intentionallie 5 and that you are a deeply 
injured individual in this matter, and merit the esteem and approbatioa 
of all honest men for the aforesaid intentional li^ 

Sir John. Lie, Sir ! [with an air of astonishmentl 

Gentlemen of the Jury— in. resuming, I take leave to say, that the 
hardship, and let me add, cruelty of my situation, by my honour being 
called in question as to this matter of time, is deeply enhanced from this 
circumstance^ — ^That a certain gentleman named Francis Moore, evQry 

f^ear of his life — nay, I may say every month, and every week, has Uie 
icense of expanding one day into three, and vice versa ; and no one 
diinks of calling him to an account ! Gentlemen, let me be undentood 
not to breath the faintest disrespect towards Mr. Francis Moore, wbo» 
I have been informed, enjoys the highest credit with the public, aa a 
physician of the most profound skill, particularly in the astrological 
branch of that profession ; — and as a writer of the first brilliancy, both 
in poetry, politics, and prediction. No, Gentlemen ! far be it mm me 
to throw out a syllable of disrespect against Mr. Francis Moore, who in. 
my judgment, has a right to make such use of time, as may be 
most convenient to himself, whether (his time has relation to himself-* 
individually or generally, to anv of His Majesty's subjects^ And Genm 
tiemen, I will go farther, for lliate assertion unsupported by proof, as 
you must all be well aware. Gentlemen, I feel assuved that you will 
acquit me of all intention of proving a fact hy asking a question.-^But 
Gentlemen, unless I am greatly deceivedf I shall be able to satisfy you 
with the certainty of demonstrationt beyond the possibility of confute^ 
tion— by all the rules of logic, that I and Doctor Moore are both of us 
right. — For Gentlemen, I have a right to make any use 1 please of my 
Own time— -I presume there can be no shadow of dispute of that ;-— and 
Gentlemen, my time is ^our time, and every body's time, and Mr. Ma- 
cirone*s time — for time is a unity. Gentlemen— ^it is indivisible !. TAa 
ergo here then. Gentlemen, is obvious— the inference is iadisputnibleN^ 
Sir Isaac Newton could not overthrow it. j. 

It runs thus— I may do as I please with my own time.— But Mr.. Ma* 
cirone's time is my time.— JErg'e- 1 may do as I please with Mr. Maci* 
fojie*M time. In other words. Gentlemen, I may, at my own pleas.uren 
4»cpand twenty-one hours of Mr* Macirone's into ^xty-nine hoars of m^ 
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own. In point oCfacti Gentlemen, it is convejiient that I should do so, 
because the increasing it, is, as it were, in the nature of ipaking #ma// 
change f and Gentlemen, I need not point out to persons of your under^ 
8tw4^ng ! the conveniency of small change ! So that you see. Gentle- 
men'y how the very fairest, and most upright intentions may be blackened 
and distorted, and how a candid^ ingenuous, and honourable advocate'^ 
for 8uch, Gentlemen, I may take leave to. term myself, may be vilifiecl 
and traduced for that very act for which he merits the esteem, confidence^ 
and commendation of all classes of His Majesty's subjects.. 

F» M^ I have heard of chopping logfc, Sir John, but you improve— 
you fairly chop it up»— That's your own affair however^not mine. But 
pray may I presume to ask what right you have to chop me up along with 
it ? However to have done with you at once— for I suppose there'll be 
no end to your shufflings and evasions— take yourself off— presto !-?^ 
bfBjgone!— but hark ye— > another time you may not get off so cheap as 
being called a petty-fogging, lying sifoundrel. 

/ " [ExH Sir John hastily y wifh qffiected 

f composure^ adjusting hi^ wigm 

• \ . . 

Mow reader of mine, you gee bow oiljly this coi^rt 
wtestler is glibbed put for a logical encounter !^— for the 
one you have just had is a fair specimen of his dialectic 
powers. What chance think you, had a parcel of simple 
unprovided talesmen* — poor things ! in trying a fall 
with this pupil of the great Charles,— ^this expert head- 
cracker ? — ^when, be it observed he was wrestling for his 
credit with the court. Up came the first to John the 
state wrestler, — " which JoAti, in a moment threw him :— 
so he served the second, — and so the third ;'*— and so on, 
till not a talesman of 'em knew whether he stood on his 
head or his heels. If John had'nt twisted round these 
novices, and tripped -em up, and turned *em over with this 
wonderful dispatch how could he ever hope ** to ^restle 
for prize more" before the court* 

Is it a matter of great vi^onderment thajt the plain honest 

* A special jury was sammoned, but only three special jurymen answered. Th^ 
remftiniDif nihe were of the common jury. 
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roast-beef understandings of these simple I^landers-^ 
should be utterly confounded by the sublime kickshaws 
flavoured with the malice, hatred, and all uncharitableness^ 
9auce piquante of this astounding hasher of reputation ?-^ 
Could their poor j udgements, be proof against the crack- 
ing, rending, consuming, splashing, flashing, flery indig- 
nation, (for every fibre of his frame to his very core seemed 
riving with his patriot flashes) of this dangerous rival ojf 
the renowned Hengler ? — ^In plain English (for the very 
association of this man's name gives one's thoughts a trick- 
ness) against the assumptions, the assertions, and the 
lies; — the subterfuges, the sophisms, and the specious>- 
ness of Sir John Copley, Knight, Solicitor-General, icc^ 
&c. what match was the mother wit of three third-rate 
Special jurymen, and nine very ordinary talesmen ? per- 
jsons liable to be bubbled from their very honesty, because 
they take other people to be something like themselves; 
yery conversant no doubt in settling tradesmens' bills, but 
who apparently knew no more about a passport, than of 
ithe precession of the equinoxes. 

Positively I am half disposed to think I ought to be 
profoundly grateful to the Solicitor - General, — an4 
apolpgize instead of saying all these naughty things of 
him, — for his candour, lenity and indulgence. For what 
might he not have made the jury believe when they were 
fairly set a going ? If he had assureji the jury upon thf 
pledge of his consistency, thaf: 1 was the most notorious 
house-breaker within the bills of mortality : — " that on one 
" occasion, and at a place not very distant from that where 
[' he had then t)ie honour of addressing them, ( had burglfir 
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^ rioiislj entered the dwelling-house of an honourable 
^ member of Parliament, — ^and was detected in attempting 
*• to carry off, three dozen of fiddle-bowed silver spoons ; — 
^ for which offence I should certainly have suffered the last 
^ penalties of the law, but for the culpable lenity of the pro- 
^ secutor who forbore appearing, and forfeited his recog- 
•* nizance/' the jury would have as implicitly credited this 
tale, as the one that was actually told them of my treason* 
able bearings against the state — my base— base bribes I ! 
and the other recreant offences that were with as strict 
fidelity heaped upon me full measure by the veracious 

^nd honourable Sergeant. Yet thi3 is his Majesty's Soli- 
eitor-G^neral J 

The fellow who picks your pocket in the street, in- 
jures the community to a computable extent, and is a 
definite scoundrel ; but how is the villainy of that man 
to be measured, or his outrage against society to 4)e es- 
timated, wlio steals away the true weights from Justice, 
and puts false ones into the scale ! 

Hitherto I have kept to the more daring and sublime 
effrontery of this ruffianly traducer. 1 have yet to notice 
his no less sure, though more covert arts of treachery ; — 
his sophisms — the labour of a life given to sophistry, in 
which truth and falsehood were so closely interwoven as 
never to be separable but by the unravelling of the whole 
web. And this unravelling his good genius, born of 
Chaos to the Temple-loving Pleader, spared him.* 

* By a rule of law when no evidence is called on the par( of the Pefendanti the 
fNaijiiiff '• couiitcl i« apt entiUed to a reply ; more of tbif |icreafter» 
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I have yet to mention the learned Gentleman's candwr 
his unwillingness to press a point too far : — so like thet 
honest hackney-coachman, who cheating you coolly ot 
half-a-crown, can't think to differ with '' your honour"— ^ 
about the odd sixpence. Then tlie Serjeant's plaiiv 
blunt legal frankness as who should say 

'* I am no orator— 

But as you know me all, a plain blunt man 

I only speak right on, 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know.'* ^ 



And must his skill in the passado — thie punto — the 
reverso be forgotten ; — his shifting use of every weapon 
from the toledo to tlie stiletto — now in a flourishing, 
swaggering, laying-about sort of style — a perfect Bobadil, 
a-la-stoccata ; now after the manner of lago by a sly. 
yerk dealt dexterously out with the composure of a trite 
assassin. And then forsooth, with an excess of modesty 
peculiar to himself, how. utterly unconscious is he— dif- 
fident creature ! of his power of poignarding. 

But no— this vice of modesty shall never hinder his 
advancement. 1 shall attend this unpresuming advo- 
cate through each of his accusations, and quasi accusa- 
tions: I shall shew, though it may cost him a still mbre 
delicate confusion, where he has lied, where he has mis- 
represented, where he has repressed — pointing out en 
passant, how he has turned white into black, and light 
into darkness. In a word, I shall lay open to view — what 
his diffidence would fsiin conceal — all the tricks, and 
slights, and conjuration : all the cool, collected, high 
presto impositions of this state-juggler of thi^ee tails. 



i 
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' A word or two now as to the persons to whom I offer 
this appeal. Is it to those loyal subjects who deem our 
present governors, or any governors for the time being, 
the very sagest that ever governed the world ; and which 
loyalists, by a convenient state optimism, are reso- 
lute to believe in politics that " Whatever is, is right,"' 
because truly such a persuasion contributes to their ease? 
— Who stretching themselves securely on this soft goose 
couch — would, all for the best, string iip by dozens, 
like the poor mouthfuls of melody in poulterers' windows, 
the unfortunate, misguided beings — ^no, I mistake—^*' the 
nefarious wretches" — *' the enemies of social order'" — 
«* foes of their King, and contemners of their God !" that 
treasonably surmise, these governors ^re perchance no So- 
lomons — save in magnificence and some other little odd 
matters. Do I address myself to those who are ready to 
depose and make oath, that at no period since time 
began to twinkle, was master Bull* in such sleek case^ or 



* John sometimes has a hecking congh that keeps him from sleeping o' nights, 
and given much disquietude to his best friends \ he is a good deal flushed too at times; 
outfit has been whispered — (between ourselves) — that he spits blood!— But then 
those who have the management of his aiFairs, and all the old ladies of both sexes 
who do John the favor of living at bistable, and to increase the obligation, carry all 
their kinsfolk and acquaintance along with them, and all these kinsfolk and acquain- 
taince, — and all their dependants, — and the servants of all work under them all — and 
surely all these honest people ought to know ! protest — aye, and maintain, that 
John never was better. That as to his coui^h-^it is a sign of strength, like the 
morning hem of the worthy 3lr Roger de Coverly; for the flush— tA^/, they say,— 
(no reflections)— comes of John's being a little testy;— and as to the spitting of 
blood — they wonder at some people's malice — (sure there never was such a scanda« 
lotts world as this world of ours)— it is the very thing of all others to keep iohn in 
health! He is^ of any thing— of too full a -habit, and can't be relieved better than 
l»y losing a quart or two of blood every now and then from the lungs. Howevevy 
notwithstanding that the managers, and the old ladies, &c. &c. &c. are highly 




heartily than I do— dear soals ! — it may be their great 
fondness for the old Gentleman, and the being so much about him, prevents them 
from observing any unfavourable symptoms. — Yet, notwithstanding all the afore- 
said notwithstandings, it is pretty well. ascertained that John's once sonnd constitw 
turn is much broken up of late^ and unless he speedily has g^od advice^ his friendt 
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his constitution so strong as at the present moment^ 
September, 1820. Who affirm that a mouldy crust is a 
shoulder of mutton, and with . the heartiness of squire 

won^t answer for the consequences. Sooth to say, — John's fine constitution hat 
been sadlf mauled and pulled to pieces by drastics and quack doctors ! 

But none of the managers— nor the old ladies— nor the kinsfolk and acquaintance 
-— nur the dependants~nor servauts of all work under them all — good easy souls !— 
can trace a symptom of these ravages — not they I Indeed these last worthy creatures, 
the servants of all work— -(it shews how good masters make good servants) — are so 
•hocked at the wicked rumours set afloat of John's wasting away, that they take 
the trouble — and a heavy expense it is to boot — to send all round the country morn« 
iug and evening to aflirui that John is in outrageous robustious health; that hit 
constitution has been mending ever since the 1 9th day of June, 1215 ; and that he*U 
live yet to see all the rascals hanged that talk of his ailing. These kind souls 1— 
blessings on them for their fondness for John and the old ladies, &c. &c. (although 
there are here and there one, who give out that from the managers to the servants 
of all work inclusive, none of them — not a rab— value John a brass farthing, except 
for what they can squeeze out of him) these worthy souls, I say, viz. the servants 
of all work, by an agreement amongst themselves, take each a particular title, like 
the nom de guerre of the Cherokee Indians, as a badge of distinction. One amon^ 
them, whose real name is Slop, calls himself '^ New Times'' — for he mortally hatea 
'* Old Times,*' — teropora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis — is one of the paint 
takingest, slaviugest, hard workingest things as ever went down of its knees. There*s 
nothing he won't do for the managers and the old ladies, &c. (some say he don't 
half like John because John suspects him of helping the managers and the old. 
ladies to crib, and he^s constantly telling fibs for them, and John can't-a^bear 
a lie.) Well !— he'll moil and toil, early and late — he*ll work his finger ends oflr;-^ 
ail kinds of dirty jobs he*^!! do for 'the managers and the old ladies — nothing 
comes amiss to him in their service. Sometimes too he takes on so for them, when 
they are snubbed, that he gets quite light-headed, —naturally, he's just the other 
tor/y-— and when he's in these moods, he'll run about — quite stark staring foolish— and 
bless us, what a foul-mouthed fellow he is when he's in these fits! — You're a fool ! — 
you're a blackguard ! — a rascal !—an infernal rascal ! — You're a pretty chap to coraefor 
to think, fur to speak against my worthy masters and mistresses — the managers and 
the old ladies ! — 1 wonder where you exprct for to go to I — Do you know the Old 
Bailey?— There's one Ketch there — a waiting for you;— and when youVe done 
breakfast with him— there's one belowMl give you firing for nothing, and a pan of 
coals at night free gratis! ! 

Another of these servants of all work, that takes such pains to bolster up John's 
health, is one that calls himself Courier. He's taken with the same sort of fits as 
New Times, every night; and sallies forth, scattering all sorts of filth about upon 
any one that comes in his way; — it does not matter who Jt is, so long as Courier 
fancies he's no good friend of the managers and the old ladies. Sometimes he deals 
oat his fiith so outrageously as to scare the managers and the old ladies tliem^elves^ 
— >and it is said they'll dismiss him if ha don't mind his hits. 

A> to Morning Post;— though he talks a deal about John's thiifing, aBd tells 
people over and over, and over again, what a love he has for him, and that he can't 
do enough for such a worthy good master,— yet for all this-— he does no mortal 
thing — but run atier the old ladies petticoats, and hunt out the fashions for them. 
So as aspecial favour, the old ladies have him to wait at breakfast of a morning,— 
and this, Morning Post likes cf all things. 

But maugre all this zeal of New Times, and Courier, and Morning Post, and all 
the other servants of all work that pretend such a wonderful f ndness for John, :nd 
make such a parade about his health; sober people can't but think, privately, that^ 
John's in a bad way, and that the managers, and old ladies, and kinsfolk, and ac- 
quaintance, and dependants, and servants of all work, will ruin his constitution 
among 'em, and bring the poor old gentleman to beggary at last. 
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Peter, eternally damn all who dont think so too ; who 
hate — ^because they hate, and like — because they dont 
know why ; — and who would well whip, and set to beat 
hemp — aye ! — and wear it too ! — those dissatisfied wretch- 
es, that dastards as they are ! feel pain ; — find poverty 
"^unpleasant! — houselessness — uncomfortable! rags — no 
covering ! — and starvation — a bore! 

« 

Is it to such as these that 1 state my wrongs ? — No ! — 
rather might I complain to that certain adder of the 
Psalmist,— or appeal pathetically to pretty Poll. 

To those, who favouring certain political opinions, or 
having a preference for a particular set of men in the 
state^will yet join in persecution — for the sake of none : 
— who have an abstract detestation of oppression and in- 
justice under all their forms : whose metes and bounds 
of right and wrong, are not limited by parishes and 
districts — but extend over the earth ; not moveable by 
passion or caprice, but fixed as the order of the uni- 
verse ; to those whocousider the injuries of an individual 

as the concern of the community; — and who are of no 
party, but the party of their county. To such men do 
I direct my remonstrances and reclamations. 

In fine, all I desire is this — that the readers of this 
appeal, whose unmerited favour on the one hand, I court 
not ; — and whose prejudiced disfavour on the other, I des- 
pise — will not look upon me in this afiTair, eitheras Count, 
Monsieur, Colonel, or Mr. Macirone : — but simply as a 
^an who has been charged with the commission of cer- 
tain crimes, the existence of which, he utterly denies. 
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and scornfully repels. I would have them consider, that 
these charges were primarily preferred through a publi- 
cation recognized as an organ of the reigning party in 
the state ; and were suppprtedi with the addition of many 
black ones, before unthought of even in that publication^ 
by a man who bad recently/ entered into the service of 
this reigning party, after all his life avowedly holding it 
in contempt and abhorrence ; and who might eonsequent- 
lyi with a view to manifesting his late-found zeal^ be 
presumed to be not very scrupulous of the terms in which 
he would denounce ap object especially offensive to his 
new masters. These are circumstances, sufficient prim& 
facie at least, to create a suspicion of foul play. And I 
would then wish my readers to decide upon a dispassion- 
ate consideration of the whole case, as set before them in 
the present form : whether Mr. Macirone ever entertained 
any design of betraying the trust reposed in him by the 
Allied Powers — as imputed by the Quarterly Reviewer; 
and is really the traitor and villain S^r John Copley as- 
serts him to be ; or whether the original accusation of the 
Reviewer, senseless in itself, did not arise out gtf the 
blindness and headlong ignorant fury of s^ servile Tory 
faction ; and was not sustained in a court of law, by a 
wretch utterly devoid of shame, honour, ?ind sensibility-— 
a venal, fawning, cringing creature of arbitrairj power- 
in such a style, as to rob an Englishiiian of his rights, and 
to render the Trial by Jury a mere mopkery of Justice* 

FRANCIS MACIIiONE, 

LpadoD, 24th September, 1820. 
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Jbeporf of the Proteedings in this Causey in the Court ofKing^^ 
lienchy at Westminster^ on Fridaify the lOth December^ 1819^ 
heforH Lord Chief Justice Abbott and a specialJury. 

Mr, Abraham. 

May it please your Lordship— 
Gentlemen of the Jury^ 

III this case Francis Macirone is Plaintiff, and John 
Murray, Defendant. The declaration states that, before the pub- 
lication of the libel in question, the Plaintiff was a person of ag'ood 
name and reputation, and had published a certain book intituled^ 
'^ Interesting Facts relating to the Fall and Death of Joachim 
Murat, King of Naples ; the Capitulation'of Paris in 1815 : and the 
Second Restorationof the Bourbons ; Original Letters from Kin||^ 
Joachim to the Author, with some account of the Author, and of 
his persecution by the French Government,'* The declaration 
then sets out various parts of the work — it then sets out the libel 
in question, and avers that it was published in a certain journal 
intituled, « The Quarterly Review, No. XXXVII., j^ublished 
in September, 1818.*' — being a review of a book intituled^ 
'' A Sketch of the Military atul Political Power of Russia, in tlie 
year 1817,'* supposed toliave been Mfritten by Sir Rdbert Wilson •; 
then follows th^ libel in these words : 

• For the story of the unfortunate and vacillatitig Murat we are re- 
ferred to Count IVIacironp. As this is not the only occasion on which 
the aa;thority of that gentleman has been quoted for the purpose of vili- 
fying England, it may be well to see to What/ degree of credit he, on his 
own shewing, is entitled. Mr. Macirone acknowledges himself to have 
bem empowered by the Emperor of Austriaiiocfier Murat a retreat^ <* if 
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be agreed to reside in the Austrian states as an individaal/' To thft 
effect he was furnished with a passport for himself as envoy of the Allied 
powers, and a passport for Murat under the name of Count Lipona. 
Mark the conduct of this " Englishman :" (Mr. Macirone too, it seems, 
18 9n Englishman :) he arrives in Corsica ; General Murat declines his 
fyroposal ; and confides to him his desperate project on Naples, and thie 
honest envoy thereupon furnishes him with that very passport to be used 
against the Allies, which the Allies had confided to him in case Murat 
should accede to their terms ! For Murat we cannot feel respect, but 
we feel very considerable pity. Of Mr. Macirone we are tempted to 
predict that he has little reason to apprehend the honourable mode of 
death which was inflicted on his master^ Hit vocation seems to be to 
another kind of exit.' 

And in another part is a further libel : 

* but,* says Count Macirone, " Talleyrand the minister of Louis j was pre- 
sent on the morning of the 4th of July, when the Duke of WelliHgtoo, 
Sir C. Stuart, and Pozzo di Borgo were assembied in council; and TaU 
leyrand, turning to the Duke^ requested him to read to the Count the 
capitulation which they had just C(mcluded."'^p^ 102* On the degree of 
respectability, which on Count Macirone's own shewing, attaches to his 
character, we have already spoken : and Sir Robert Wilson may judge 
Bow far a man of honour may think bis ** assertions worthy of a direct 
contradiction.* 

There are other counts setting out the libels. The Defendatit 
)ias pleaded '^ Not Guilty ;" upon which issue is joined. 

Mr. Bell 

May it please your Lordship — 
Gentlemen of the Jury^ 

You are now aequainted with the tiature of the preseiit 
action, |rom the abstract of the pleadings which has been given 
you by my learned friend. 

In venturing to appear before you in the manner I now do. I 
no doubt lay myseli open to the charge of extreme audacity, a 
charge which becomes heightened in exact proportion to the 
importance of tlie cause which I stand forward to advocate. 
Having hqwever undertaken this task* I am called upon to exert 
myself to the best of my ability, to protect the interest confided 
.to me. And very fortunately for .my inexperience, the present is 
a case which lies level to the plainest understanding ; there is 
neither subtlety required to discover its merits, nor embellishment 
to set them off; it is a case which, unlike most others, claims of 
the advocate only those powers which fall to the lot of the most 
ordinary mortals : here a simple statement of facts is eloquence 
enough : a bare recital of Wrongs, a sufficient appeal to the pas- 
sioDs. 
the present is am action brongfat to recover s^ compensatiott m 
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damages for one of the most insolent, gratuitous and unfounfkd 
attacks by which the peace of a man of honour was ever assailed. 
These are not words of course, but such as, 1 think, will be fully 
borne out by the statement that will be laid before you. The 
Plaintiff, Francis Macironej is an Englis h gentleman of the highest 
respectability, who, a short time previous to the date of the trans- 
actiot^s out of which the present proceedings originate, held th« 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Neapolitan Army, andof 4^ide- 
de-camp to Murat, then King of Naples. The Defendant, Joha 
Murray, is a Bookseller and Publisher, well known in the literary 
world : and amongst other works of which he is the proprietor, is the 
one in question, ^^The Quarterly Review J** As I shall not have 
occasion to mention the Publisher again in the course of the ar- 
gument, I will just state to you that the Publisher of any work is 
by law made criminally and. civilly responsible for the contents of 
every such work. This responsibility it was in the power of the 
Publisher in the present instance to have relieved himself from, by 
giving up the name of the party who wrote the article complained 
of; but as he has not thouglit proper to do so, he puts himself la 
the place of the writer, and renders himself liable for all the con- 
sequences which may attach to the publication of the libel. 

Before proceeding to consider the substance of the libel itself, 
I will mention one or two circumstances which may serve to guide 
your judgment as to the merits of this case, and will at once en- 
able you to trace the estimation in which the Plaintiff was held^ 
and the means that have been resorted to, to destroy that estima- 
tion for ever. First, as to the citizenship of the Plaintiff. — In itself 
it would appear to be altogether unimportant whether the Plaintiff 
were a native of England or of Italy ; he would have equal justice 
done him here, from whatever part of the world he jsprang. But 
io this circumstance, insignificaDt as it might seem, no slight im- 
portance has been given. 

The Reviewer, in his strictures, more than insinuates, with a 
true critical sneer, that the Plaintiff is not an Englishman : 

* Mark the conduct of this EnglishEuan ! Mr. Macirone too, it seems, 
is an Englishman !' 

Now it is but fair to presume that the Reviewer had read the 
book out of which he professes to convict a man, ^^ on his own 
shewing,^' of a gross breach of trust : and if he had read this 
book, it was impossible he could help discovering, not merely 
from the representation of the Plaintiff himself, but on the author 
rity of Sir Charles Stuart, our ambassador at Paris, that the 
Plaintiff was a British subject born in England. How then hap- 
pened the Reviewer not to see what it was open to all the world 
to see ? simply because it better suited his purpose to shut bis 
ejresto theEgfatr— He lavished us to believe that the Plaintiff had 
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been acting iii hostility towards England, and he considered Ati 
the most feasible m^e of conveyiiia^ this belief would be by re-f 
presenting him to be a foreigner. But further, the PlaintifT has 
tiniformly declared himself to be an Englishman ; whoever there-' 
fore insinuates that he is a foreigner, insinuates that he is an im- 

Bsstor, holds him out to the world as an enemy sailing und^ef 
ritish colours, and as having recourse to this artifice to facilitate 
his schemes and enable him to direct his hostility more effectually 
against this country. I need make no comment upon such disin* 
genuousness : to my mind at least it sufficiently indicates the ma- 
licious spirit of the Reviewer. As connected with the subject of 
the present action, I will now mention to you how the PlaiAtiflT 
came to be serving in the army of a foreign power. In the year 
1803, he left this country ta visit some relations of his family at 
Rome, and after a stay of a few noonths^ was about to return^ woea 
he was declared a prisoner of war, upon the issuing of the notori-^ 
ous decree of Berlin. This is one of those acts for which the 
world was indebted to the man at St. Helena : an act which 
shamelessly violated all those rights of hospitality held sacred 
amongst the nations of Europe. By the force of this infamous de- 
cree, he was detained on his parole for seven years. During thi€r 
long period, the greater part of which he passed at Naples, he had 
an opportunity of forming an intimacy with many persons attach^ 
to the court of Murat, amongst whom he was likely to be well 
received on account of the known respectability of his family : and 
whether from- their recommendation, or through a favourable re- 
port of him from some other quarter, it so happened that Muraty 
without any solicitation on Mr. Macirone's part, offered him a 
commission in the Neapolitan forces, and subsequently appointed 
him one of his own Aides-de-camp. But observe, that, previously 
to this time, Murat had conclu(.V3d the well known treaty with 
Lord Willian? Bentinck, by which he became a party to the grand 
coalition against France : the Plaintiff therefore might very well 
enter into his service without any impeachment of his allegiance^ 
or of his attachment to his native country. In the spring of 1815^ 
Murat took the field against the Austrians, under a» impression 
that the Austrians meditated an attack upon his dominions, and 
presuming that England would remaio neutral in the quarrel. 
jOirectly, however, it become appar^t that our government had 
decided upon taking part with Austria against Murat, the Plaintiff 
decided upon quitting his service. He was proceeding to the 
Neapolitan head-quarters with this intention, having brought to 
Liondon some dispatches from Murat, and being charged with the 
final rejection by the British Cabinet of Murat's solicitations of 
neutrality, when he was detained at Paris at the instance of the 
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French inini«:ter of police, Fouche, who was averse to any com^ 
iBunicationsbeins^ carried on between the English government and 
the King of Naples. This took place in the beginning of May 
1815. Soon afterwards, the news arrived at Paris of the defeat 
and dispersion of Murat's forces and his consequent flight : shortly 
upon which event, followed the battle of Waterloo, and the ap- 
proach of the Allied armies towards Paris. And here at least the 
JPIaintifF had an opportunity of proving that he was no enemy t6 
this country : an opportunity of which he most readily availed 
himself. For i|t was througn his intervention, that that commu- 
nication was maintained between the Duke of Wellington and the 
French minister^ Fouche, which led to the capitulation of PadSj^ 
and the undisputed occupation of the city by the Allied forces^ 
And humble as might have been the instrumentality of the Plain- 
tiff on tliis occasion, his services were certainly not unimportant:, 
for by means of this arrangement the lives perhaps of thou^- 
sands pf our countrymen were spared, who, whatever had been 
the fate of th^e city of Paris in case of its being stormed, would 
most probably have perished in the result For this service, 
which he performed at the imminent risk of his life, the Plain- 
tiff neither stipulated to receive nor has ever received, the slightest 
femunerati.on to the present hour, a service volunteered purely in 
the cause of humanity and of his country ! With the full know-* 
ledge of this striking fac1k before him, 1 think the Reviewer might' 
very well have spared his taunt, and have allowed that the Plain- 
tiff was qin CJnglishman^ not by birth only, hut in essence and in 
spirit. 

In his interviews with the Duke of Wellington, relative to the 
capitulation pf Paris, the Plaintiff took occasion to mention that 
he had been Aide-de-camp to Murat ; and solicited, on the part 
of his late master, that he might be permitted to retire into Eng- 
land with his family. I should tell you, that, after the dispersion 
of his army^ Murat had taken refuge in the south of France, 
from whence he wrote to the PlaintifiTat Paris, earnestly imploring 
him to prefer the above request ^on his behalf. But soon after- 
wards lie sent a letter from the sanie quarter to Fouche, dated 
^^ Du fond de matenebreuse retraite,'^ in which he says that every 
hand was furnished with a dagger for his destruction, and th^t it 
was his determination to retire into Corsica, i^nd quietly await 
there the decision of the Allied Sovereign^, in regard to his future 
destination. To the application of the Plaintiff, the Duke of. 
Wellington replied, that his Majesty's ministers could not accede 
to Marshal M urates request of being permitted to fix his future 
i*esidence in England. As the subject however had been agi-, 
ji^ted| tk^ ministers of the Allied powers, then as^emUed at Paris^ 
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mffreed to offer him an asylum in the Austrian states, on the fol- 
lowing terms :-- 

• * 1. The King will take the name of a private person; the Queen 
fcavinv adopted that of Countess of Lipona, the same is albo proposed to 
the Kin^* 

* 2. The King shall be free to chuse for bis residence a town either m 
Bohemia, Moravia, or Upper AuKtria; and should he be desirous of fix- 
iyng himself in a country residence in any of these provinces, brs wisheo- 
will not meet with opposition. 

* 3« The King will engage his word to his Imperial and Royal Ma- 
jesty, that he will not quit the Austrian States without the express con- 
cept of his Imperial Majesty ; and that he will live in the style of a pri<* 
vate individual of distinction, but subject however to the laws in force in 
the above States. ' 

* In virtue of which, and that it may have the proper effect, the under- 
signed had been commanded by the Emperor to sign the present decla^ 
rfttioiip 

f Given at Paris, this Ist of September, 1815. 

f (Signed) The Prince Metternich.' 

As the Plaintiff had first interested himself in the affair, he 
was appointed to be the bearer of this notification to Murat. 
For this purpose, he was furnished with the necessary documents 
for himself as envoy of the Allied Sovereigns, and with a special 
passport for Murat, empowering him, with six persons in his 
snite, to enter the Austrian dominions by the port of Trieste. 
Provided with these powers, the Plaintiff arnved at Calvi, in Cor- 
sica, in the month of September, 1815. And now, for the first 
tune, and to his entire astonishment, he learnt that Murat was 
preparing to make a hostile descent on the kingdom of Naples, 
with a view to attempting the recovery of the throne. Up to 
this moment, he had presumed that his sole remaining wish was 
to be allowed to retire peaceably into the bosom of his family ; — 
as indeed, what else could he presume from the earnest manner 
in which Murat had but a short time before, implored that this 
boon might be accorded to him by the Allied Sovereigns ? And 
surely any one might reasonably suppose that the eKperience 
Murat had so lately had of the hoUowness and uncertainty of 
grandeur, having been deserted by his own adherents, would have 
effectually weaned him from all taste for empire! Hearing that 
Murat was at Ajaccio, the Plaintiff immediately went fonf ard t^ 
join him. Owing to the disturbed state of the country, which 
cut off the direct communication between Calvi and Ajaccio, as 
well as from wishing to confer with the constituted authorities at 
Bastia, he took that place in his way, and in passing through it, 
met with Captain Bastard, of bis Majesty's ship the Leander. 
Captftin Bastard informed him that he had been dispatched thero 
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l>y the English authorities at Genoa, with his frigate and sonie 
gun-boats, for the purpose of intercepting the armament olf 
Murat, in case it should put to sea. The Plaintiff then ex- 
plained the nature of the proposals of which he was the bearer, 
and expressed, as he very well might, his full belief that Marat 
would readily close with them, in which opinion Captain Bastard 
coincided. In ease, however, of his rejecting them, and persist- 
ing in his hostile intentions, tlie Plaintiff agreed to give Captsua 
Bastard notice to that effect. The Plaintiff, as he had been directed, 
found Murat at Ajaccio, and proceeded to lay before him the 
proposition of the Alhed Sovereigns, in regard to his future, resi- 
dence, pressing him, at the same time, with the most affectionate 
solicitude, to abandon his meditated expedition, and to retire into 
Austria, to his family. This is the account of what passed on that 
occasion : 

• I arrived at Ajaccio on the afternoon of the 28th September. The- 
house occupied hy the King was distinguishahleby his standard, and by 
the sentinels which were planted at the door. I immediately sent to the 
king to enquire when he would be pleased to receive me, and he returned 
for answer, that I might come to him immediately. I thought it te* 
quisite, however, to communicate to him by letter, in diplomatic form> 
the object of my mission. I wrote the letter, and was myself the bearer 
of it. He received me with the utmost kindness and cordiality, and upon 
my giving him a brief account of the manner in which I had obtained 
for him, from the Emperor of Austria, the offer of an asylum, he ex« 
pressed his warmest acknowledgments for my exertions in bin behalf, and 
his entire approbation of my conduct. I now had recourse, to every 
argument and supplication in my power, to induce him to accede to the 
proposal, and 1 informed him that an English frigate waited atBastiato 
convey him to Trieste. He replied, " that Twos come too late ; that the 
die was cast ; that he had waited nearly three months with the utmost pa^ 
Hence i and at the constant risk of his life, for the decision of the Allies^ 
tJiat it appeared evident to him that he haa been abandoned by the Sovereigns 
who had so lately courted his (Uliancefto perish by the revengeful daggers 
^fhis enemies; and that he had ttt length resolved to attempt to regain his 
kingdom,** He declared that, ** although he entertained the greatest conm 
fidence in the success of his intended expeditionfor that purpose^ stillfimme 
respect f the result was a matter of indifference to Aim, as he should at least 
have it in his power to meet that deaths he had so repeatedly faced in the 
field ; that the war in which he had been engaged with England and Austria 
^ring the course of which he had been obliged to take refuge in Corsica^ 
eauld not remove him from his position as a Sovereign^ acknowledged by aU 
Europe; that Kings in going to war for territory do not intend to question 
their respective titles to the crowns they are weaving^ nor do they cease re^ 
eiproeally to consider them as sacred; that when it happens ^ by the fate oj 
war, that a Monarch is drivenfrom his capital^ he has a right to return, t\ 
he can find the means: that he had signed no a&cftcalf oh."— Notwithstand« 
ing- the justice and truth of these obserration*, 1 p^sisted in conjurhig 
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him to abandon his project, to accept the refuge which was oflfered, and* 
in the bosom of his family, to await some favourable turn in the affairs 
of Europe, which might lead to the re-establishment of his fortunes/ 

As the Plaiotiif had conveyed the proposals of which he was the 
bearer in an official shape^ he requested a formal answer to be 
returned to them, upon which Murat wrote the following : — 

Ajaccio^ 28fA September y 181>5« 
* Mr, Macirone, Envoy of the Allied Powers to King Joachim. 
^ * I have just perused the dispatches of which you are the bearer ; I ac- 
cept the passport which you are charged to deliver to me, and I shall use 
it to repair to the destination fixed in it. As to the condition which his 
Imperial and Royal Majesty annexes to the offer of an asylum in Austria, 
I reserve to myself the privilege of treating upon this important article 
at the period when I shall be united to my family. The disrespectful 
summons which the Captain of his Britannic Maiesty*s frigate has ad- 
dressed to me, prevents me from accepting the ofter which you make me 
in his name, to receive me on board his vessel. 

* Persecuted and menaced, even in Corsica, because some persons ven«» 
tured to accuse me of sinister intentions on this island, I had already 
prepared for my departure : in effect, I shall set out this night* 

. * I accept with pleasure the valet«de-chambre which you are pleased 
to cede me. 

* Whereupon, Mr. Macirone, I pray God to have you in his holy 
keeping. 

(The original, signed) Joachim,* 

You will observe that Murat professes in this answer to accept 
the asylum proffered him, having just before expressed his fixed 
determination not to do so. His reason for tlius contradicting 
himself was this : Captain Bastard had brought with him to Cor- 
sica two brothers of the name of Carabelli, who were sent from 
Qenoa, to watch the movements of Murat. It was with a view 
to disguise his real intentions from these persons, that Murat 
affected to close with the offer made to him of retiring into Austria : 
but immediately afterwards he renounced this disguise as unworthy 
of him, and openly declared to the Carabelli his resolution of 
going through with his project upon Naples. The Plaintiff was 
that day engaged to dine with Murat, and after dinner took an 
opportunity to repeat his solicitations that he would renounce liis 
desperate entcrprize. He says, 

* After dinner he desired me to attend him in his private apartment* 
jHere I again took an opportunity of resuqaing my supplications to him 
to abandon this project, but 1 found hini immoveable, I reflected, how- 
ever, that it was not impossible but some circumstance might occur, 
during the execution, or even previous to the commencement of bis at« 
tempt, which might lead him to alter his intention, and dispose him to 
,take advantage of the offer he then rejected* I therefore consigned to 
mvB^ t)ie passport for Trieste^ which 1 bad received from Prince Metter« 
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Hiicb, in the fond hope that h^ might, dttring the course of his Toyage, 
dietermine to avail himself of it, and abandon his hostile enterprize.' r 

The Plaintiff adds that, on Murat^s sailing with his expedition^ 
he sent off notice to that effect to Prince Metternich and the 
minister of police at Paris, as well as to Captain Bastard. From 
the candour and fairness apparent on the face of this statement, 
you would scarcely suppose that aqy evil motive could be imputed 
to the Plaintiff for his delivering the passport to jl^urat under the 
peculiar circumstance^ described. Yet this fapt of the delivery of 
the passport has been made the vehicle of one of the most scurril- 
ous and malignant libels that ever disgraced the prc^s. Tliese are 
the observations made upon it. 

• For the story pf the unfortunate and vacillating Marat, we are re» 
ferred to Count Macirone. As tbi»$ is not the only occasion on which 
the authority of that gentleman has been quoted for the purpose of vili- 
fying England, it may be well to see to what degree of credit he, on his 
own shewing, is entitled. Mr. Macirone acknowledges hinaself to have 
l>een em|)owered by the Emperor of Austria to offer JVlurat a retreat, ** if 
h(^ a«^reed to reside in the Austrian states an individual.'' To thi9 
effect he was furnished with a passport for himself as envoy of the Allied 
powers, and a passport for Murat under the name of Count Lipona* 
Mark the conduct of this ** Englishman :'* (Mr. M^icirone, too, itseems^ 
is an Engiibhman :) he arrives in (Corsica, General Murat declines hii^ 
proposal^ and confides to him his desperate project on Napl^ ; and thi^ 
iionest envoy thereupon furnishes him with that very passport io be used 
against the Allies, which the Allies had confided to him in case Murat 
should accede to their terms I For Murat we cannot feel respect, but 
we feel very considerable pity. Of Mr. Macirone we are tempted to 
predict that he has little reason to apprehend the honourable mode of 
death which was inflicted on his master. His vocation seem^ to be tq 
another kind of exit.* 

You win remark that theReviewerprofesses to convict the Plain-; 
tiff ^' on his own shewing," and he could not, if such had Wen his 
intention, have produced a stronger argument in his fayour. The 
Plaintiff's statement is made in the spirit of a man who, conscious 
in the integrity of bis conduct, hs^s no suspicioti that any evil impu- 
tation will be cast upon it ; he tells alike What might seem to make 
against, as well as what would make for him. And accordingly 
this libel is not put forth in a review of the Plaintiff^s own book, 
for that was published ^ome years since, but in a critique of a work 
written by Sir Rober^ Wilson. The Reviewer dared not meet the 
Plaintiff on his own ground. 

As the Reviewer has thought proper to charge the Plaintiff with 
the betrayal of his trust, without at all entering into the natiire of 
the act upon which he grounds the evil inteiition, \ will endeavour 
to supply what he has omitted. "Every act then, which is in its 
•wn iiatore bad, is presumed to arise out of an eivil Intention^ and 
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it lies with the agent to repel this presumption, and to shew the 
absence of evil intention. So where the consequence directly 
flowing frum any act, be necessarily and inevitably bad in itself^ 
the same presumption of evil intention is raised as in the former 
l^ase, and the onus of repelling it is cast upon the agent as before; 
for it matters not, in point of criminality, whether any act, or the 
consequence directly flowing from that act, be bad, provided this 
consequence be foreseen by the agent. But when the consequence 
of any act is not positively, but only probably, bad, the presump- 
tion of evil intention is not absolute, but conditional, and varies 
according to the probability there is, whether greater or less, 
tliat the ba4 consequence will take efiect. And when the 
probability is so small as to be reduced to a bare possi- 
oility, the presumption of evil intention vanishes altogether: 
for one might venture to say, that no single act has been done in 
the practical affairs of life, since man became a free agent, which 
niigtit not by possibility have had a bad consequence. To apply 
this reasoning to the case before us : The act, namely, the deliver- 
ing the passport, is admitted ; it is the consequence of the act, 
that is, the power of using the passport gainst the interest of the 
Allies by whom it was given, about wWch we are in dispute* 
51 ow if I can prove to your satisfaction that there not only was no 
reasonable probability, but that there was scarcely a bare possi- 
bility, that the passport could be used against the interest of t)ie 
Allies, and that the plaintiff was aware that it could not be so used;^ 
if the position I just now laid down be correct, he must stand ac- 
quitted of evil intention. For no man can intend that to liappen 
tnrough his means^ which he has a full assurance never can hap- 
pen. In matters of pure speculation, persons may intend any 
thing. A man may intend to be a great general, orator or states^ 
inan, witliout possessing any of the requisites for either ; but in the 

Eractical affairs of life no one can intend that to happen which he 
as a full moral conviction never can happen ; no one in his senses 
can intend to pay off the National Debt. Now to the proof, ithat 
the passport could not in any way have been used against the in- 
terests of the Allied Sovereigns ; there were only two ways in 
which it could be used against their interests : the one, by its en- 
abling Murat to impose upon the commanders of British or other 
vessels, then on the look-out for his armament, by his assuring 
them that he was proceeding to Trieste, according to the tenor of 
the passpiort : the other, by its facilitating his escape through Italy 
into Austria, in case of his making the a.iiempi upon Naples, and 
its proving unsuccessful. You should be informed, that the ru^ 
mour of this projected attempt was spread over the whole king- 
dom of Naples ; that it had excited tlie greatest alarm ; and that 
every preparation was making to defeat it. With this view vessels 
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were sent to cruise in every direction in order to intercept the 
armament of Murat, and amongst tbem the frigate of Captain 
Bastard. Suppose then that Captain Bastard had fallen in with 
this armament at sea,- which consisted of four or five yessels carry- 
ing about three hundred men, officers and soldiers. Being ap^^ 
pointed on that^ specific service, he would of course require to know 
the destination of this force. If, upon this, Murat, with a view 
of concealing his real intentions, should present the passport fur- 
nished liim by ^e Allied Sovereigns, and state that he was proceed*- 
ing quietly to Trieste, acoprding to the tenor of the passport, how 
would Captain Bastard receive such a representation. Having 
been already sufficiently apprized of Murat's design ii|ion Naples 
Joe would, no doubt, in the first place, very closely scrutinize each 
vessel, and, secondly, make a particular inquiry as to any person 
he found accompanying the ex-king of Naples^ On examining 
^he passport, he would discover that it specially empowered Murat 
to proceed from Corsica to Trieste with six persons in his suite, 
and in inspecting his force, he would discover that he had four or 
five ships containing about three hundred followers, of which num- 
ber from thirty to forty were in his own vessel. Noticing these cir- 
cumstances. Captain Bastard would probably remark, "Marshal 
Murat, you have shewn me a pas5(port which authorizes you to 
take six persons with you into Austria, but I see no authority 
which this passport gives you to take with you three hundred, and 
those fiArnished with arms." If JVlurat, attempting to carry on the 
deception, should reply, that he had indeed sailed from Corsica 
with a determination to attempt the recovery of his throne, but on 
reflection, he had fully resolved to abandon his enterprise, and was 
tbeo -peaceably pursuing his way to Trieste, can you imagine that 
Captain Bastard lyould have permitted him to proceed on the 
faith of such a statement? He could not have done so, without 
neglecting the instructions he had received : a supposition not to 
be entertained for a moment. No ! He would have observed to 
Murat^ that if such was his intention he could have no objectiou 
to his accompanying him, and would certainly nof have quitted 
him until his arrival at Trieste. And all this would in substance 
apply to the commander of any other vessel, then on the look-out 
for this armament, ^o that it is evidently impossible, on the face 
of the thing, that the possession of the passport could have assist- 
ed Murat in the slightest degree, in the prosecution of his enter- 
prize at sea, and so far it could not have been used against the in- 
terest of the Allies. 

Let us now suppose that Murat had succeeded in eluding the 
vigilance of the cruisers sent out to intercept him ; that he had 
made his purposed descent upon the Kingdom of Naples ; that he 
failed |a his enterprize^ and was intent only upon flight. Could 
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he have made any use of the passport towards facilitating hh 
escape out of the Neapolitan into the Austrian territory ? As a 
matter of course his hostile landing and flight would be immedi- 
ately telegraphed,* and the adherents of the government would be 
actively bestirring themselves to make a capture of him. In case 
of bis succeeding in his enterprise, his sword would have been bia 
passport; but in case of his failing, in order to make use of the 
passport of the Allied powers to aid his escape, he must have pre- 
sented it to some one. To whom then must he, of necessity, have 
presented the passport ? Not to one^ nor to half a dozen only ; 
put 1 may say to hundreds. Persons who are accustomed to travel 
DQly in England, and who go from one extremity of this kingdom 
tq the other without meeting with any impediment, can form no 
idea of the perpetual obstructions that are thrown in the way of 
those travelling on the continent. There is a post of inspectors 
of passports at the entrance of every principal town, and another 
at the exit, beside many stations of the same kind on the different 
routes. At all of these successively must Murat have presented 
bis passport if he had intended to make use of it in effecting his 
escape ! The first person appointed to examine it would discover, 
<hat the bearer of this paper had lately come from Corsica: he 
would also know that Murat about that time was expected to sail 
from Corsica to attempt the recovery of the throne of Naples. This 
was as commonly known as that Corsica is an island in the Medi- 
terranean sea. Putting those circumstances together, and with a 
knowledge of the person of Murat, which every one must have 
had from the coin of the country, he could have no doubt that the 
bearer of this passport was Murat himself. f From the allegiance 
he oWed to King Ferdhiand, ittvould have been his duty then to 
have stopped this person who had appeared in arms against his 
lawful sovereign. That he would have clone so, we may reckon upon 
as pretty certain ; for a fugitive under such circumstances has not 
many friends, nor could he find any amongst the adherents of the 
government. In neglecting to detain him, and being detected in 
this breach of duty, this inspector of passports, would not only 
forfeit his place, but probably his life. And as it was his duty, 
so it would be no less his interest, to arrest Murat in his flight ; fov 
he would have thus obtained a price by his head, and recommend- 
ed himself to the favour of the existing government. Now, con- 
sidering that a great number of persons were placed in such a 
situation^ as that their duty and interest would unite in urging then) 
to detain Murat, and considering also that they must have detect- 

* AW this actually happened. 

f It vas at that time as generally known that the King and Queen of Naples, 
had taken the names of Pofuii ;iu^ Qojfotess of Lipona, as that they had h^eea i^iiig 
and Queen of Naples* 
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ed him — for bis face and figure were so remarkable as to be kndwn 
to every peasant in Italy — I think you must allow that there could 
not be the remotest chance of his effecting his escape by the help 
of the passport. I do not say that he might not have effected his 
escape : but I maintain that he could not have done so by means 
of the passport. On the contrary, it would have been in his way, 
as it would have afforded a clue to his detection ; and if he had 
perchance succeeded in getting off into Austria, it would not 
liaye been by means of the passport, but in spite of it. 

The passport, therefore, could not have been used against the 
interest of the Allies, anymore by land than by sea: and the Plain- 
tiff^ who was conversant in these matters, was perfectly satisfied 
that it could not. According therefore to the position just now 
laid down, that a man can never intend that to happen which he 
has an entire conviction never can happen, the Plaintiff must 
stand acquitted of all evil intention in delivering the passport to 
Murat, and of having betrayed the trust reposed in him by th^ 
Allied Powers. 

Having endeavoured to prove to you that the delivery of the 
passport to Murat could not have had any ill consequence, I will 
now sKew that it was calculated to have a positively good one. 
Observe the situation in which Murat then stood. On one side 
he had the sure path opened to him of rejoining his family : oq 
the other, was held out the very precarious chance of recovering 
the throne of Naples.* Now can it be said of any man, much less 
one of so vacillating a character as Murat is allowed to have been, 
that when two courses of action are opened to him, the one pre- 
senting a prospect of competence and tranquility, the other the 
accomplishment of ambitious projects, but that accomplishment 
attended with the most desperate risk ; can it be said of any man 
that he shall unalterably have made up his mind to prefer the 
desperate alternative of the two? Murat had very hastily taken up 
this project and might as hastily abandon it. A familiar illustra^ 
tion will serve perhaps to give us a clearer notion of the nature of 
unalterable resolutions. A maO persecuted by distress, and weary 
of life, resolves upon self-destruction : and proceeds as he himself, 
conceives, with an immoveable resolution to execute his purpose* 
Perhaps whilst he is in the act of preparation, whilst the weapoa 
is pointed at his life, some deterring thought flashes across his 
mind, and he at once renounces his determination, and becomes 
reconciled to the weight of bis miseries. This happened more 
than once to the poet Cowper. In the infinite complexity of 
motives and impulses, in the shifting lights under which any ob- 
ject is presented to the mind, one can scarely talk of unalterable 

• For the story of the uofortuniitc aud vadllaling Murat, *• Quarterly Review,** 
fee pa^ei^ above. 
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resolutions even in the most common occurrence: but in an ajflfafr 
like this of Murat's, Trhich involved consequences of the last im- 
portance, and whose essence was uncertainty, to talk of unalterable 
resolutions would be monstrous ! He who could thus argue has 
yet to learn the alphabet of the human mind. If then there was 
reasonable ground to presume that Murat might come to renounce 
his desperate enterprize and wish to retire into Austria to his 
family, could I ask you, Gentlemen of the Jury, could the PlaintiflT 
have answered it to the Allied Powers, his employers, or to his 
own conscience, if he had withheld from him the means of doing' 
so ? Was it his business to perform the fiend- like office of clo- 
sing the door of repentance in the face of this forsaken monarch ? 
Had he acted thus, he might much rather have deserved to be stig- 
matised by the Reviewer. His commission was a discretionary- 
one : he was to act as circumstances might require, and as bis 
own judgment should point out: he was to endeavour, by every 
mean in his power, that Murat should accept the asylum offered 
him in Austria : and the consigning the passport appeared, to the 
best of his judgment, the only remaining mean by which that ob- 
ject could be accomplished. By withholding the passport, he 
would^ in fact, have driven him on to the prosecution of his des- 
perate project. There would then have been nothing to deter 
him from going through with his enterprize, nothing to divert his 
mind in a contrary direction. But if, from a mere fit of sea-sick- 
ness, and the consequent depression of spirits, he had begun to 
despair of the success of his undertaking, and had for a moment 
turned his thought towards joining his family in Austria, the pass- 
port, presenting itself to his mind at so seasonable a moment^ 
would have been as ffood as a thousand arguments to confirm him 
in this resolution, and would probably have determined him to go 
at once to the place marked out for him by the Allied Sovereigns^ 
Had he, however, not had the passport with him, this penitence 
would have been of no avail. His pride would have deterred him 
from putting back to Corsica : aua the sufferings he had just be- 
fore encountered in France, from having no protecting docum^nt^ 
would have effectually prevented him from putting into any part 
of the Austrian dominions without some personal guarantee. By 
the mere absence therefore of the passport, he might have been 
forced to proceed on his hopeless enterprize, even in opposition 
to his better conviction. But the prosecution of this project to 
its completion did not depend on the single will of Alurat. His 
followers had a voice in the affair, and however well he might 
have been disposed to go through with it, they might not have been 
ek|ually well disposed. The winds too had a voice^ for, by a gale 
common in the Mediterranean at that season, he might have been 
separated from bis followers and driven towards tho Austriaa 
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dominions. And brides these, a hundred other accidents might 
have occurred to thwart the completion of the project: in all which 
cases the passport mi^ht have been made available for the purpose 
it was originally designed to answer. These are no arguments of 
mine, got together after the fact, with the full knowledge of all the 
circumstances before me; but are such as would have presented 
themselves to the mind of any man of ordinary intelligence at the 
tjme when he was deliberating upon the consequences of deliver- 
ing the passport. I therefore maintain that the Plaintiff was not 
only justified in delivering the passport to Murat, but that in con- 
formity with his instructions he was called upon to do so, and that 
in consigning it to him, he was acting up to the spirit of these in- 
structions. And the best test of this is, that, when he returned to 
Paris from Corsica and gave an account of his mission, his conduct 
was entirely approved of by those who had sent him upon it I 
Sir Charles Stuart, our ambassador at Paris, declared his unqua- 
lified approbation of what he had done, and expressed his regret 
that Murat had not made that use of the passport which the Allied 
Sovereigns and the Plaintiff on their part, designed thathe should. 
Who then, I would ask, may be supposed to be most capable oi^ 
deciding whether the Plaintiff faithfully executed the commissioa 
entrusted to him ? — ^liis employers, who gave him the commissioa 
to execute, and who at the time of its execution would be acr 
quainted with all the circumstances connected with it, even to the 
minutest particular: or those who at the distance of four or five 
years from the event, undertake to speculate upon it, and neces- 
sarily derive much of their information through collateral channels? 
This question Gentlemen,you may very well answer for yourselves. 
Hitherto the burthen of convicting the Reviewer of bad faith 
and bad feeling has rested upon me ; but he now comes forward 
to my assistance. Finding from the Plaintiff^s book that he had 
jbeen passing several years of his life abroad, he considered that 
he must be without friends or supporters at home ; in short a 
worm to be crushed at pleasure. When however he discovered 
that the Plaintiff was taking measures to vindicate hisc reputation 
and obtain sotne reparation for the injury that had been done him^ 
it was then that his perplexities began ; wretchedly was he puz-^ 
zled to hit upon some mode of deprecating the wrath df« the 
Plaintiff without compromising the character of the ReviewV Thiii 
•bethought might be effected, by a middle course: so in the next 
Number of the Review we have the following, article : 

• We have yet a few observations to make on the subject of afar less 

, 1 in portant objector than Sir Robert Wilson, but to whom, nevertheless, 

we are fatly disposed to render not only ju»tice^ but, if we could find any 

grounds for it, indulgence also; we mean the Count Macirone. That 

c • ■ . 
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peraotibastir^edy iu drfence of his conduct in furnisbiDgGeD. Mifrat, 
when appriiied of his hostile intentions, with a passport 9 which was only 
to have been given him conditionally, that the passport couUi npt be 
used against the Allies, and could only have been advantageous toMurat . 
in the event of his abandoning the expedition to Calabria. We fear this 
plea would hardly avail M« Macirone in a court either of honour or of 
justice. In the first place, what appearance was there that Murat would 
relinquish an expedition which was to embark immediately— or how, 
when once engaged in it, could he abandon the officers wlio had re- 
signed their all fi)r him ? To offer a passport with such expectations 
would have been insulting ; to accept it, would have been monstrous. 
But is not M. Macirone aware of the finesse which General Murat en« 
dearoured to practice in his official answer to the Allied Sovereigns, 
published the following day at Ajaccio ? Is he not aware that he pro'^ 
fesaes to accept the asylum offered him hy the Allies^ though he declines 
proceeding to Trieste in the manner specified by them, alleging some 
incivility on the part of the CSaptain of the British frigate ? Is it not 
plain that he thus, by the possession of the passport, intended to throw 
a blind over his projects, and to deceive either the Allies, or perhaps his 
own adherents, as to their destination ?— And when his two hundred 
officers and non-coin missioned officers were embarked, does M. Maci- 
rone suppose that they were all to be on deck in fall uniform ? Or was 
it not worth' the trial to ofier such a passport in the event of being hail- 
ed by a British cruiser, for the chance at least of escaping a s^arx:h and 
the detention which would have followed ? — Or if he had been stopped, 
was it nothing to be able to plead that he was, according to the tenorof 
his own proclamation, peaceably pursuing his voyage with his adherents, 
to Trieste ? and, in the event of being defeated in Calabria, if he had 
escaped the first pursuit, would not the Count Lipona have found the 
Austrian passport useful in a flight through Italy ? It is plain, indeed, 
that the being provided with such a possibility of evasion was in itself a 
strong additional stimulus to the desperate enterprise which he meditu* 
ted* And that he himself felt it, appears from the fact that this paper, 
which according to Mr.Macirone was of no possible use, was not only ac« 
cepted by him, but carefully treasured up as of the last importance, and 
found on hisperson when he was taken prisoner. To suppose that such 
consequences were overlooked by M. Macirone, would be to suppose 
him (what we have no reason to do) the weakest, and most blundering 
of political agents; and we, therefore, repeat our opinion, that in acting 
1^ he did, he was guiltv of a gross infidelity to his employers, and mai» 
teriatly fprwarded the hostile designs of his ill-advised and ill-fated 
master.^ 

Few words will suffice to shew that a more specious and ab« 
surd set of assertions was never crammed into a smaller space. 

' We have yet a few observations to make on the subject of a far less 
important objector than Sir Ro^Mert Wilson, but to whom, nevertheless, 
we are fully disposed to render fivt only justice, but if we could find 
any grounds for it« indulgence also ; we mean the Count Macirone.' 

It is pleasant enodgh to hear the reviewer talk of es^tending 
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ififlulgence to a man, of whom he a short time before roost ha- 
manely predicted that he would come to be hanged ! You will 
observe too, that in these last observations, he calls the Plaintiff 
iadiscriminately sometimes Count, and sometimes Monsieur. 
This proceeding is perfectly consistent with that which I pointed 
out when I began to address you ; viz. the reviewer'^ attempt to 
excite a prejudice against the Plaintiff, by insinuating that he was 
a foreigner, when he had declared himself to be an Englishman. 
The Plaintiff has never arrogated tlie title of Count. 

* That person has urged in defence of his conduct in funishingGene* 
ral Murat, when apprized of his hostile intentions, with a passport, 
which was only to have been given him conditionaUy, that the passport 
could not be used again««t the Allies, and could only have been advan- 
tageous toMurat in the event of his abandoning the exp^ition to Cala- 
bria. We fear this ftlea would hardly avail M* Macirone in a Court 
f*ither of honour or of justice. In the first place, what appearance was 
there that Marat would relinquish an expedition which was to embark 
immediately.' 

The Plaintiff, in his book, never insists upop the appearance of 
Murat's relinquishing the expedition, lie says, 

* I reflected however, that it was not impossible bnt some circuoup 
stance might occur during the execution, or even previous to the com- 
menccment of bis attempt, which might lead him to alter bis intentions 
and dispose him to take advantage of the offer he then rejected. I 
therefore consigned to hira the passport for Trieste, which 1 had received 
from Prince Metternich, in the fond hope that he might, during the 
course of his voyage, determine to avail himself of it, and abandon hU 
hostile enterprize,' 

The Plaintiff here expresses no more than a contingent hope 
of the abandonment of the expedition, and under that hope n^ 
consigned the passport to Murat, thinking that it might induce 
him to relinquish the expedition* The Reviewer goes on — 

* or bow, when once engaged in \U could he abandon the Officers who 
had resigned their all for him } To ofl'er a passport with such expecta- 
tions would have been insalting-^to accept it would have been moQ« 
strous/ 

Now these Officers, who are stated to have resigned their all 
for Murat, were for the greatest part refugees like himself, scat- 
tered up and down the Island of Corsiea, and willing to engage 
themselves in any desperate adventure. They were, therefore^ 
not likely to be placed in any worse condition, by Murat's aban- 
doning the enterprize and betaMng himself to Austria ; for, 
at the worst they might have retreated witli perfect security 
to the fastnesses of Corsica. But, even assuming that these 
Officers would have been placed in a worse pondition by Mu- 
t^V$ relinquishing the expedition^ than by bis going througl| 
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tvitiiit, how would it have been insulting in; the Plaintiff't<y 
offer him the passport with a view to deter him from the pro- 
secution of the enterprize ? To whom was the Plaintiff sent 
into Corsica ? to Murat himself — not to his officers ; and how- 
ever much he might have deplored their being placed in a worse 
Condition, (in case the fact had been so) by Murat's abandoning 
the enterprize, still he could only deplore this circumstance. 
Acting up to his instructions, it was his duty to endeavour to 
deter Murat from prosecuting the expedition in every possible 
way : and if he considered the delivering the passport as one mean 
by which that end could be accomplished, he was bound to ofter 
it. Aiid surely, Gentlemen, there can be nothing insulting in a 
man's discharging his duty ! But allowing for argument's sake, 
that Murat, when once engaged in the enterprize, could not aban- 
don these Officers, and that to offer a passport with such expecta-r 
lions would have been insulting, still it would not necessarily 
follow, as the Reviewer wishes us to believe, that the passport 
must therefore have been given and accepted for a bad purpose, 
namely for the purpose of being used against the interest of the 
Allies. For nothing was more probable than that the Officers 
themselves might become disheartened, and be disposed to drop 
■the project. Besides a hundred accidents might occur to prevent 
the enterprize from being prosecuted to its completion, and in 
such case the passport might very well have been applied to the 
purpose it was originally designed to answer, that of enabling 
Murat to repair to the proposed asylum in Austria. The Re- 
viewer proceeds : 

* But is not M. Macirone aware of the finesse which General Murat 
endeavoured to practice in his official answer to the Allied Sovereigns 
published the followinpj day at Ajaccio ? Is he not aware that he pro- 
fesses to accept the asylum offered him by the Alfies, although he de- 
clines proceeding to Trieste in the manner specified by them, alleging 
«ome incivility on the part of the Captain of the British frigate ? Is it 
not plain that he thus, by the possession of the passport, intended lb 
^hrow a blind over his projects, and to deceive either the Allies, or per- 
haps his own adherents, as to iheir destination ?' 

I have already informed you, Gentlemen, why Murat professed 
-to accept the asylum offered him by the Allies : It was to dit>- 
guise his purpose from the Carabelli : a disguise, however, which 
he had no sooner assumed than he threw aside. Now how 
Murat, by the possession of this passport, which if used at all 
towards facilitating his project, would be used at once,— the ob- 
jects too to be accomplished by which would be gained or lost 
• long before the Allies could hear of the affair — how I say, Murat 
could be enabled^ by means of the passport^ to deceive the Allies 
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to any efficient purpose, is a mystery which only a critic can clear 
up. A still darker mystery is it, how Murat could iutend to de- 
ceive his own adherents by the possession of the passport. The 
Reviewer proceeds, 

* And when his two hundred officers and non-commissioned officers 
were embarki^d, does M. Macirone suppose that they were all to be on 
deck in full uniform ? Or was it not worth the trial to otfer such a 
passport, in the event of being hailed by a British cruizer, for the 
chance at least of escaping a search and the detention which would have 
followed ? Or, if he had been stopped, was it nothing to be able to 
plead that he was, according to the tenor of his own proclamation, 
peareably pursuing his voyage, with his adherents, to Trieste ?* 

This is really too absurd. The commanders of the British 
and other vessels, then on the look out for Murat, were well 
apprized of his hostile intentions upon Naples; and can we 
imagine for a moment that these persons, without doubt suffi- 
ciently experienced in their profession, would, on hailing his 
armament, have suffered it to pass after so cursory a survey as 
is here supposed — so very cursory a one, as that they should 
suffer three hundred men to stand in the place of half a dozen. 
Why the Captain, as they call him, of a Margate steam boat 
would not have executed such a commission in so blundering 
a manner. The commanders of the vessels then cruizing for 
Murat would, on hailing his ships, have examined them above 
deck and below deck, and enquired into all they saw, even to 
the minutest particular. They would not have taken it for 
granted that there were no officers and non-commissioned officers 
on board because they saw none on deck in full uniform, and as 
little would they be prevented, by the presentation of the passport 
from searching and detaining Murat's force. Still less would 
they have credited Murat's representations, of his being then 
peaceably pursuing his voyage, with his adherents, to Trieste, in 
contradiction to the evidence of their owii senses. The Reviewer 
"goes on 

* and in the event of being defeated in Calabria, if he had escaped the 
first pursuit, would not the Count Lipona have found his Austrian 
passport useful in a flight through Italy,*' 

I have already shewn you, that it was impossible for Murat io 
escape through Italy into Austria, by means of the passport, and 
he would not have been able to render the passport any the more 
available, becauseit was made out in the name of the Count Lipona, 
jsince the person of Murat was so remarkable a one, as not to be 
jnistaken by any Italian peasant, much less by an inspector of 
.. /passports. The Reviewer then urges, 

'. * It 19 plain^ indeed that, the being provided with such a possibility 
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of evasion, was in itself a strong additional stimulus to the desperate 
enterprize which he meditated,* 

Now, according to the Reviewer's own proposition, tb« 
possession of the passport was calculated to give an additional 
stimulus to the desperate enterprize of Murat only inasmuch as 
it held out to him a possibility of evasion, a something to retreat 
upon. But I have already proved to you that it could not afford 
him any possibility of evasion : we have therefore no business to 

S resume that he calculated upon it with that view. If, however, 
lurat would attach false hopes and expectations to tlie posses- 
sion of this paper, the Plaintiff is surely not responsible for such 
weakness* The Plaintiff, in his cool find deliberate judgment^ 
could exactly estimate the value of the document, he could se^ 
no possibility of its being used against the interests of the Allies^ 
and was not to set his imagination at work, to surmise all the false 
speculations of his late master. If the passport could not be made 
a bad, and might be made a good use of, he was bound to present 
it. f* And (continues the Reviewer) that he himself felt it," thai 
is, that Murat felt the possibility of escaping by means of (he pass- 

Sort, ** appears from the fact that this paper, which, according tp 
lr.Macirone,wasof no possible use, was notonly accepted by him 
hut carefully treasured upas of the last importance, and found op 
his person when he was taken prisoner."' — This is pleasant enough! 
At this rate a man carefully treasures up every thing that he may 
carry in his pocket, even to his pocket handKcrchief. The fact 
of the passport being found on the person of Murat, nowise 
proves that he treasured it up as of the last importance: it merely 
proves that he did not throw it away. The Plaintiff when he 
gave the passport to Murat, did not intend that he should destroy 
it. Suppose a man to be in the practice of borrowing sums of 
money, which he seldom thinks of returning, and that be applies 
to a friend well acquainted with his habits for a loan. The bor- 
rower would perhaps be very ready to give some written acknow- 
ledgment for the sum he required. But the receiving this writ- 
ten acknowledgment would be no moving consideration with the 
person applied to, to induce him to advance his money, in case 
he might be so disposed, since he would not esteem it to be of 
any value. At the same time he would probably keep the papejr 
by him, not because he calculated upon its turning out to bk 
beneficial, but because by some extraordinary casualty it might 
turn out to be so« Just so might Murat have kept the passport 
by him, not because he counted upon it as of much importance, 
but because of the two he thought it better to keep it than throw 
it away. It is from such cogent arguments as these, that the 
Reviewer concludes, that Monsieur Macirooe, by delivering the 
passport to Murat, ^^ was guilty of a gross infidelity to his em^ 
ployersgi and materially forwarded the nostile desigusof his iJi-' 
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advitted aud ill-fated master/' It may be asked, if tlie^e argrti. 
n^ents are as loose and weak, as I maintain them to be, what iu» 
fluence can they have upon the public mind ? They certainly 
would have very slight influence, if every one who reads such 
publicationH as the Quarterly Review, would carry his own spirit 
along^ with him, and think for himself : but where so many of the 
readers of this work abandon themselves altogether to the infal- 
Ubility of the Reviewer, it is perfectly consistent that the same 
set of arguments may be at once to the last degree nonsensical, 
and to the same extent, dangerous. It is the specipusness, with 
which the assertions are put together, that gives them their cur* 
rency. The arrangement is all in all. The same tinsel and trash, 
which separately is too contemptible to attract the notice o£ 
children, when thrown together under the artificial arrangement 
•f the kaleidoscope, serves to impose even upon grown gentlemen. 
The present attack. Gentlemen, upon the character of the Plains 
tiff must not be classed amongst those political squibs, which 
men of opposite parties sometimes direct against each other, 
without entertaining any very malignant feeling. The Reviewer 
here is in very serious and sober earnest; in thus assailing the 
Plaintiff, he vindictively attempts to mar his prospects and ruiu 
his reputation, for ever ! After charging him with an imaginary 
offence, he charitably predicts that he will come to be hangedf 
For what other interpretation can be put upon the part of the 
libel, *^ his vocation is to another sort of exit ?" — The Reviewer 
has been drawing a contrast betweea the fate of Murat and of 
the Plaintiff, and pronounces that the latter is likely to perish by 
a less honourable mode of death than liis master. Murat was 
^^ry honourably shot, for being taken in arms against the reign- 
ing sovereign of Naples, and his death was in the nature of a 
public execution. You will observe, that the Reviewer is ad* 
dressing himself to Englishmen. Now amongst Englishmen 
there is but one mode of punishment by death less honourable 
jUiati the being shot, which is, the being hanged ! 

Gentlemen, it may be pressed upon your attention, from the 
other side, that every man is liable to err : that although the pass- 
port could not, in point of fact, have been used against the 
interest of the Allies, the Reviewer might have supposed that it 
^uld: and from having been quoted as authority for vilifyipi^ 
England* he might have considered the Plaintiff as an enemy to 
his country, ana stigmatized him accordingly. By' the way, I 
never heard of the Plaindff deputing any one to vUify England, 
on his part, and I am quite satisfied, that he never vilified England 
himself, except you term such passages as the following spe- 
eimens of bis viUfyiug England. . *^} 1 will take the liberty to lay 

• " luttrettiii; Fact*,*' pagM 4 and 7. 
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before them, a short history of the misfortunes of my bouso, mh-^, 
fortunes with which it could not have been assailed in a coiintiy 
enjoying like England the protection of laws, administered with 
justice, without regard to power or station,'^ — " In England, 
where the laws are so wisely and impartially administered, it will 
scarcely be believed, that a government would dare to interpose 
its authority to stop the course of justice, and to deprive an indi- 
vidual of his rights." — But, Gentlemen, once permit error to be 
set up as aii extenuation in matters of this sort, and you let in 
injustice of every kind. Persecutors in all ages would have a». 
good a plea as this to set up. The inquisitor would tell you that 
liis whips, his screws, his racks, and all his accursed refineaient». 
of torture, were but wholesome chastisemeuts to correct refractory 
spirits, and to force the sinner to salvation. The error, if it bei 
ene^ which the Reviewer has fallen into in the present instance, 
is attributable, not to the general infirmity of his nature, but to 
the particular misdirection of his own mind, oyer which he might 
have had control, and which it was in his power to prevent from 
falling into this error, I do not charge the Reviewer with malice^ 
simply because he has exhibited hostility towards the Plaintiff. 
I am aware that there are cases in which a man would sink below 
himself, if he did not exhibit very marked hostility ; that there are 
cases in which hostility carried to the extremest point is exempted 
from the imputation of /&alice. I charge the Reviewer with 
malice, because he has sought to pervert the truth ; because he 
has imputed to the Plaintiff, motives different from what any un-r 
prejudiced mind would impute. How would any man of unpre* 
iudiced mind have decided on this affair of the passport. Would 
he not, before passing the sentence which has been passed, have 
made the most scrupulous enquiry into all the facts of the case ? 
If upon this enquiry he should even be met by a conflict of 
opposite probabilities, and consider it as probable that the Plain- 
tiff had misconducted himself as that he had not, (which in 
reality is not the fact) would he, at once, have passed such a sen.** 
tence ? Certainly not ; he would then have enquired into the pre- 
vious habits and conduct of the Plaintiff: for when we are in 
doubt of a particular passage in a man's history, we ought to refer 
to the context of his life. And upon this enquiry, I may venture 
to say, he would have found the reputation of the Plaintiff fre^ 
from a single blemish. He might have enquired his character 
of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, who was well acquainted 
with him, and had made use of his services. He might have en- 
quired of many of the first men in this country, with whom the 
Phiitttiff has lived inhabits of familiar intimacy, and who would 
have spoken in the strongest teruiis of bi^ honour and integrity. 
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Finding bis repatation to be such, a man of any fairness would 
not haTe felt biinself justified in firinf a rery harsh judgment 
reeptcting this affair of the passport, eren althongh the proba* 
bilities of his haying miscondveted hisiiself or not, were pretty 
equally balanced. The Reriewer, oti the eontrary, has. at onee 
stamped him as an execrablei seouadrel; and ^ that, in a matter 
where it was not only not probable, bit where it was not possible, 
that he could have miscondaeted himself; and this, Gentlemen, 
would have been apparent to any impartial mind on the slightest 
inrestigation. The Reviewer, therefore, seems to me to be kfi^ 
without exeuse. 

Sufficient has been said to shew malice in the eharge against 
the Plaiffliff. The degree of malice roust bo measured by the 
appttPVnt intention to injure; for what other standard can we 
fe^ort to ? And measuring it by this standard, the malice, ia 
the present instance, will be found to be in the very highest de-* 
gree. 1 do net charge the Reviewer with the malice oi a fiend 
thai de&gbts in mis^bf merely for mischicrs sake ; but 1 eharge 
him rfith a degre;!^ of malice which, if commonly indulged, would 
go to loosen all the bonds by which society is held together. 
It now only remains to consider the operative cause of this malice, 
for the mind is often entirely satisfied of the criminality of the 
party to whom any offence is imputed, but is staggered and un* 
easy because it i:^ unable to trace out an adequate motive. In 
the present iustance, we have quite an adequate motive, and that 
not far to seek, it is to be found in th^r spirit of party. The 
Quarterly Re? iew in a work extremdy conspicudus in the sup* 
port of high Tory principlei^ — principles which the Plaintiff has 
always combated to .the utmost of his po^er ; so far there can be 
no sort of objection on either side. If a man deems that the 
disseminating of certain opinions tend»to the benefit of the com<« 
munity, he has a clear right to publish them^ always provided, 
that they are not incompatible with the maintenance of the esta- 
blishmeet in church and state. It is not the disseminating 
opinions of which we complain, it is the disseminating them after 
the manner of Mahomet ; it is the dealing out slaughter and 
vengeance in their support, and threatening extirpation to all who 
oppose them. And of this spirit, I trust, Gentlemen, you will 
mark your reprobation by your verdict to day. Consider the in« 
fluence of this spirit upon the best interests of the comrauuitjr*^ 
Look at its effects a century back; then every man who was not 
a furious Whig, or outrageous Tory, was aceounted a monster of 
insensibility ; and in espousing a party he was compelled, as a 
matter of course, to abandon his own judgment, and to adopt all, 
the senseless pr^u^ices of the faction with which he sided*. 
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And see how this struggle terminated ! — as might well hdve beefl 
expected, in the profound humiliation of the country. And the 
present Complexion of the times give^ us no reason to suppose 
that the influende df this spirit \touId he less noxioiis now than 
it was then* These* are no times to be throwing fire-brands 
about: thdre ar^ trains enough ready to explode. And though 
perhaps it would be going top. far to attribute the popular disor- 
ders which prevail at present, altogether to the excess of party 
spirit; yet it may be said, without fear of contradiction, that it has 
a strong tendency to influence and keep thetn alive. It is out of 
the corrupt fermentation of party spirit, that those Venomous in-^ 
sects taketheif existence^ which fret and sting the people to death* 
find drive them to the commission of every senseless violence. I 
Vould not charge the Quarterly Reviewers^ or the adherents of 
any recognised party, with seeking to disturb the st&te : but if by 
their absurd aninidsities and false policy, by their mis-statements 
and misrepfesentations, they cause a set of men to spring up, 
who can be properly designated only as the party of 'destruction, 
those legitimates, who do not desire the overthrow of the country, 
are fairly chargeable with a great potrt df the mischief which arises 
from the insurrectionists who do« Now we are told that the state 
is breathing her last^ that she must perish if she has not instant 
Assistance : directly afterwards, that she never carried herself so 
Ivell; tliat now and then indeed she is a little cholicky, but the 
attack only costs her a twinge or two, and then leavesher stronger 
than it found her. Thus are our understandings insulted : ' and it 
i^ouldbe well if insult were the worst. But this violent party 
fepiritleads at Once to anarchy and despotism: anarchy, since by 
its influence on the minds of the people, it has a strong tendency 
fo create discontent and disaflection ; and despotism, for the 
jtlightest manifestation of discontent gives a handle to arbitrary 
ministers to tamper with our liberties, and leads to the oppression 
of the subject and the wanton deprivation of our dearest rights^ 
All this now cannot have escaped the Reviewer; he must' be 
aware that ours is a political nation; that those energies which 
in other conntries waste themselves upon fiddles and fand^mgos- 
^re here exhausted in political discussion : and hence the danger 
of jnfiaiming the pubhc mind. Yet, knowing all this, he blows 
lip the flame^ and would convert the operation of the passions, 
which is necessary towards carrying on the business of life, into 
the business of life itself. It may be permitted to the vulgar, to 
set up political idols, and to bow aown before them with the 
same Stupid reverence as a Chinaman befoi'e his Joss: the fatuity 
of predetertnining that particular men in power can do no wrongs 
aiid of tilting right and left^ and running a jnuck at all who 
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ure of a contrary opinion, may be pitied in the illiterate and un« 
Hiformed, but-is it to be endured in men of education and attain* 
mentT^ hi men^ forsooth, who set themselves up to guide the poll- 
tical opinions, the ororals and the taste of the nation ? 

' The offence too, in the present case, is greatly aggravated^ 
vrhen we consider what are the pretensions of ^ Reviewer. He 
pr<^sses to instruct our instructors, bp holds himsielf out to the 
world as on^e who, together with a strong power of discriminating, 
^reat- store of learning, and deep reflectipn, brings to bis wone 
feelings attempered. by philosophy, and, from a high 9ense of its 
importance, has* interwoven impartiality Ivith his very nature* 
WbcU Resemblance to, such a critic has the one bpfiore us ? His 
judgment isf eyidently confounded, and his passions exasperated, 
by contemptible iprejudice ; as to his iiiipa,rtiality, that has very 
little chance wheu it comes in conflict with any favourite dogma* 
He studiously puzzles and perplexes our understandings; he 
Jeads the mind into 'the mazes of a wood, .till, ffokn- very weariness 
and exbau^ion, it is content to^put itself under its guidance, and 
to fdlQW whUbersOever be chooses to lead it» He deals in in-? 
sinuatipn, but to n^ke all 'Sure lays d^wn soqa^ sweeping prppo? 
sition ; false as it mfiy be, it equally turns to. accouut, whether 
coptradieted or pot [ pontradicted, he either notices it no further, 
trusting to tbe known partialities of bis readers.; or re-asserts it 
with a loftier tone of authority, and thus imposes on the vulgar: 
uncontradipted,, he pf course reaps tbe benefin of the assertion in 
its utmo^st latitude. • .• 

Such ai b^lDg £^s this is dre^df^l'in soqiety, his power is in the 
last, degree formidable, for it is at his discretloii to cripple a man 
for litjB. Is th^e any one whose charaf.p^r bsts been studiously 
assailed^and sent forth to the world Tyitbev^ry humiliatipg stigma 
Impressed ii]|on jt,that.oan.hppp to stand on tbciss^ni^. vantage 
groupd as h^ Uelid befpre the attack made upon hi^i ?. H^ cannot, 
lor this reason, amongst many, others, that yp^ have all pf us an 
inherent repugp^npy agaip^t relinquishing notions which we have 
once taken up : in relinquishing them we f%el a' consciousness of 
being worsted, and we^^lipg to thepi, when 01190 adppted, with a 
pertinacity. which wp.havp not the courage to avow even to* our- 
selves. And though an open and geperous nature may have the 
manliness to acknowle()ge its error op disco vepng it) and strive to 
make entire reparation to the person calurppiated, yet there will 
commonly remain ^ certain^ indispositiqn towards ^e object 
against whom the prejudice was ^r^t pouceived. T^us eveii 
amongst the candid, and the enqui(;Jpg part of society, the charac- 
ter of the party assailed will be vastly deterioratec^. ' How much 
ignore amongst the great body of (he cpmmpnity .f ^ii^ongst those 
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who will hot be at the pains to instituttt any enqidry iito the truth 
or falsehood of the charge ? and still more amongst those whe, 
when the glaring falsity of the charge stares them in the face, 
will assume an effrontery equal to the occasion, and boldly side 
with their own unworthy prejudices^ in persecuting the oppressed. 
Suppose a person altogether free from party views to have read 
the article of which we complain : what would be the impression 
left upon his mind after the perusal. He would find it there set 
down, that the Plaintiff had betrayed a solemn trust reposed in 
him ; that by this act he had forfeited all claim to belief and esti? 
mation in society, and was advancing in due progression te an 
ignominious end ! Not imagining that such assertions could be 
hazarded at random, much less that they could be mere calum-r 
nious charges, he would probably omit no opportunity of stig- 
matizitig the Plaintiff, as a person utterly unfit to be admitted 
to any intercourse with the honest part of society. If, after a 
hundred times vilifying him, on the faith of this charge, he should 
eome to discoyer that it was utterly groundless ; that so far fron^ 
betraying the trust reposed in him, the Plaintiff had pursued the 
only mode that was left him of actlQg up to the spirit of that trust, 
how could he ever repair the injury which he had unintentionally 
inflicted ? Suppo«iing him to be a person of such singular strength 
of mind, as to have eradicated every unfavourable impression 
aeainst the person thus injured, and that he had become as well* 
disposed towards him, as before he was ill-disposed ; could he re? 
assemble all the pai*ties to whom he had spread the slander^ for the* 
purpose of contradicting his former asseitions ? or, if he could of 
what avail would it be, since they would most probably have been 
qirculating them in the interim, with their own comments, additions 
i^losses, and embellishments ? So that the reputation of an ho- 
nourable mau is thus as effectually ruined, as if he was an attainted 
felon ! Can you then. Gentlemen, too strongly mark your repro- 
bation of writings which have sueh pernicious teudency ? These 
■landerous writings go at once to destroy all unreserved inter- 
€K>ursie between man and man, and tend effectually te cramp tlie 
freedom of action : for when we find that our best motives are 
misinlterpreted, that by every ingenious refinement they are tor- 
tured and twisted out of their proper shape, we must, of ueces* 
fiity, be kept in constant terror, and our fairest purposes willhavQ 
a sort of awkward and unnatural limp. 

Politically considered too, these slanders are not less noxious, 
inasmuch as they serve to diminish our sense of the blessings of 
the constitution. Every man measures the value of the constitu- 
tion, by the protection whidi it extend^ to himself, but seeing 
fbat he is open to the attack of every venal or partial writer^ who 
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nay RonceWe a prejudice against him, be faolds himself to be no 
bettor off than if he lived under eastern domination, and his all 
were supended on the dictum o^ a despot. 

G^eDtlemen, you must not suppose that the liberty of the prese 
is at ali put in jeopardy by the present proceedings Any spite- 
ful undisciplined cur can yelp about the liberty of the press. If, 
a man of honour is to be held up to public scorn and infamy, at 
the discretion of every Revieiver, I know not what becomes of 
our boasted freedom.. Neither, Gentlemen, ought the general 
merits of the Review, in which this libel is contained, an argument 
which will no doubt be pressed upon your attention from the 
other side, to have any weight with your minds on the present 
question. The general merits of the Review may furnish a very 
good argument for increasing its sale, but certainly none for 
diminishing the quantum of reparation to be awarded to the 
Plaintiff. 

Let me, however warn you not to suffer your attention to be 
diverted frem the main issue in this case to collateral issues. 
The real issue you have to try is, whether or not there existed 
the slightest pretence for charging the Plaintiff with having be- 
trayed the trust reposed in him, by delivering the passport to 
Murat under the cireumstances described. If you should be of 
opinion that there was not, and I do not see how you can well 
be of a contrary opinion, you have to decide whether the writing 
before you is not afoul and malignant calumny, a design to taint 
•the reputation of the Plaintiff for ever and banish him from hie 
former intercourse with his fellow men. If you should judge that 
^uch is the character o^ this charge, you have then to determine 
what measure of reparation should be awarded to the Plaintiff for 
the injury which he has sastained. 

In estimating this measure of reparation, you should, as appears 
to me, be guided by three considerations : the aggrieving party, 
the party aggrieved, and the public; anH with reference to each 
pf these, this is a case which calls for exemplary damages. Who 
le the aggrieving party ? — ostensibly Mr. Murray. But it is not 
with Mr. Murray that the Plaintiff is contending. If it had been 
his wish to punish him, he might have proceeded by indictment, 
in which mode it would not have been at liberty fur the Defendant 
to enter upon a justification of the libel : but he preferred to bring 
bis case before Ihe public, in the present form, in order that the 
merits of the question might be fully gone into. It is not with 
Mr. Murray that the Plaintiff is contending, although he might 
very justly seek reparation from him, since the Quarterly Review 
is a work which yields immense profits to the publisher ; it is 
lyith a faction rioting in all the insolence of wealth and power. 
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Tbe Reviewer has charged the Plaintiff with betraying his trnrt- 
I think that this charge may be very fairly retorted upon hiroeelf : 
he professes to guard the fountains of truth and literature, and m 
amongst the first to poison the springs. Now look at the party 
aggrieved : he is a man who has lived in this and in other countries 
Bniformly with the highesi character for honour and integrity^ aii4 
BOW for the first time, and without the slightest pretence, is char-i 
ged with such misconduct as, it is predicted, will in due progres-f 
»ion bring him to an ignominious death. It is commonly said, 
that men proceed step by step to great guilt : but here, if we 
may credit the Reviewer, the Plaintiff, from being a person whose 
society has always been courted, has rushed at one into iniquity 
that will some time or other conduct him to the vilest end. This 
scandalous matter too is not put forth in a mere ephemeral pub* 
lication, that has its day and vanishes ; but in a wprk which is as 
carefully preserved as the records of this court ; in a work oil 
which many people swear, on which they place as implicit reliance 
es a good Mussulman on the pages of the Koran. The circula- 
tion of the libel too, is not confined to this country, but is spread 
abroad into quarters where perhaps no refutation of it can reaclu 
The Plaintiff, moreover, is not wounded through himself aloue,^ 
but through liis friends ; he is no adventurer here, but has many 
highly respectable relatives and friends living in. this country* 
Now, as to tbe public ; it is but mercy to the public to visit these 
wanton aggressions with the severest penalties. It is no trifling 
penalty that will cheek the repetition of sueh oflfences ; a slight 
penalty would rather have the effect of sending back the Reviewer 
with fresh spirits, to his work of reviling and abuse. Gentlemen; 
if criticism is to be turned into a political engine, at least take care 
that it be not brought to batter down our freedom and our hap-9 
piness. 

Gentlemen, I have already detained you too long, and shall 
BOW commit the cause of my client to your consideration. It is 
a cause which must rest for justice on the strength of your own 
perceptions, its. merits must be its advocate. You are to decide 
to-day whether we are to be reviewerrridden, to have all that is 
dear to us in life sneered and laughed at, and lied away by a 
petulant hireling, or prostituted party-scribbler. It is your busi- 
ness to array yourselves on the side of the weak against ths^ 
strong, to level those monstrous inequalities, and not to suffer 
a man to be proscribed society, because he has no supporters^ 
amongst the great, and because his name has a foreign accent. 

Thomas Newt sworn. — Examined by Mr. Abraham. 

Q. Did you purchase the Quarterly Review at any time in the 
last year? 

A. Yes, I did. 
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Q. At Mr. Murray's? 

A. Yes, at Mr. Murray^s, bookseller, Albemarle Street. 

Q. Had you any copversatiuu with him ? 

A. A short. conversation. 

Q. What was it? 

A. I accompanied the PlaintifT,- and spoke for him. I asked 
whether he would give up the name of the person who had writ- 
ten the matter on the subject of Mr. Macirone. 

Q. What did he say ? 

A. He said he would notj certainly. * 

Q. Had you any other conversation with Mr. Murray ? 

A. A conversation followed. — 1 stated that proceedings were 
determined upon, against Mr. Murray himself. 

Chief ^Justice. When was this ? 

A. On Monday, 2d November, 1818 . * 

[Mr.ABBbTT f Chief Clerk) read the title of the tcork, aifollowi.1 
« The Quarterly Review, No. XXXVII. published in Sep- 
timber, 1818. , Iiondon. John Murray, Albemarle Street," 

[ He then proceeded to read the following passage.^ 

' For the story of the unfortunate and vacillating Murat we are re* 
ferred to. Count Macirone. As this is not the only occasion on which 
the authority of that Gentleman has been quoted, for the purpose of 
Tilifying England, it may be well to see to what degree of credit he, on 
his own shewmgf is entitled. Mr. Macirone acknowledges himself to 
have been empowered, by the Emperor of Austria, to oner Murat a re* 
treat, *^ if he agreed to reside in the Austrian states as an individual.'* 
To this effect, he was furnished with a passport for himself.^ as Envoy of 
the Allied Powers^ and a passport for Murat, under the title of Count 
Lipona. Mark the conduct of this ** Englishman :*' (Mr. Macirone too» 
it seems, is an Englishman :) he arrives in Corsica, General Murat de- 
clines his proposal, and confides to him his desperate project on Naples,^, 
and this honest Envoy thereupon furnishes him with that very passport 
to be used against the Allies, which the Allies had confided to him in 
case Murat should accede to their terms. For Murat we demnot feel 
respect, biit.wefe^ very considerable pity. Of Mr. Macirone we are 
tempted to predict, that he has little reason to apprehend the honorable 
mode of death which was inflicted on his master. His vocation seem« 
to be to ahother kind of exit.* 

J^mes Ridgvoay sworn — examined by Mr. Bell. 

•Q. You are a bookseller in Piccadilly ? A. Yes. 
Solicitor-ijfeneraL We admit th^ publication* That the Plain* 
tiff published the work is stated on the record. 

[The following passages were then read,] 

^ As far as regards the share 1 had in the negociations between the • 
Pronsional Government^ the Allied Armiesi and Talleyrand, as minister 
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of Louis XVIiLt I feel it dae to myself to declare that I bad no vn^ 
cioR of any deception, or intended breach of engagements, I wan re- 
quested to open a communicatioa between Fouche and the Duke of 
Wetlington, for the avowed purpose of ne^ociattiig an armistice^ as a 
preliminary flieasure to the capitulation of Paris; and it was obvious that 
such a negociation might save the lives of thousands and thousands of my 
countrymen. On my first interview with the Duke of Wellington, I in* 
formed him, that I had been King Joachim's Aide-de-camp, and 1 then 
iK>licited the favor of his interest, to obtain permission for tbeKing to re- 
tire to England, The Duke promised me his support, but added fhat be 
wished King Joachim himself to write to him, I communicated this wish 
to the King, who, in consequence, sent me a letter addressed to the 
Duke : it was written with much feeling and digni^, but it contained 
a phrase which M. De Coussy thought somewhat objectionable. I dif- 
fered from bim in this opinions but submitted to his judgment, and the 
ietter was not presented to the Duke, This seems, however, to have 
been of no importance, as it did not appear that after the Duke's arrival 
at Paris, he ever recollected the desire he had expressed. About the 
12th of July, I addressed a note to Lord Castlereagh through the medi- 
«m of Sir Charles Stuart, iu which, in the name of King Joachim, I re- 
quested an asvlum for him in Great Britain. I received for answer that 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent must be consulted before His 
Majesty's Ministers could assent to my request. A short time aftert I 
feccived an official note, signed by Sir Charles Stuart^ informing me 
that he was directed by Lord Castlereagh to inform me, that his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent did not think fit * pour le moment et par 
rapport auz circonstances du jour,' to grant Marshal Murat's request, 

[7%e foUowing Extract wets then read: — "] 

** I waited on the Prince — 

Mr. Solicitor-Oeneral. The Record states that, the Prince 
liere mentioned is Prince Metternich. 

Chief-Justice. It does not profess to set out the words, but the 
subject. If the Prince means Prince Metternich, which I suppose 
it does, that its sufficient. 




document j 
Juachii 

authorized by Uiese presents to inform King Joachim, that His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria will grant him an asylum in his states, on the 
following conflitions:— 1st. The King will take the name of a private 
person : the Queen having adopted that of Countess Lipona, the same is 
also proposed to the King. 2d. The King shall be free to chuse for his 
residence, a tpwn either in Bohemia, Moravia, or Upper Austria ; and 
should he be desirous of fixing himself in a country residence in any of 
these provinces, his wishes will not meet with opposition. 3d. The King 
will engage his word to his Imperial and RoyaV Majesty, that he will not 
quit the Austrian StateSf without, the expreiis consent of his said Impe- 
rial Majesty, and. that. he.wiU live in the style of a private iQCJividuatoC! 
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ilistinctimt, but subject however to thfi laws in force in the above States. 
In virtue of which, and that it may have the proper effect, the mider^ 
signed has been commanded by the Emperor to sign the present declara-* 
tion. Given at Paris, this 1st September, 1815. (Signed) The Prince 
Metternich.*' I was on the point of setting out for Havre de Grace, to 
await the King's landing when Fouche received a letter from him^ dated 
" Du fond de ma ten^breuse retraite, 22d Aout" Indeed this letter 
evidently bore the appearance of having been written in the dark, it was 
scarcely legible. He began by informing Fouch^ that the ship, in which 
he intended to sail to Havre^ had by some accident been obliged to de- 
part without him» carrying away his attendants, his money, and his 
clothes, and that he was left on shore at Toulon, without even a change 
of linen. He complained of not having received any answer to his for« 
mer letters, in which he had constantly solicited the decision of the 
Allies, as to his future destination ; and he inveighed bitterly against v- 
the conduct of Talleyrand towards him. He lamented the fate of M* 
De Coussy, and of myself, whom he supposed to he still in prison^ having 
heard of my first arrest* He acquainted Fouch^ with all the persecutions 
and dangers he hud experienced since the sailing of his vessel, and that, 
to avoid certain destruction, from the poigbards of the numerous assassins 
who were day and night in pursuit of him, he was under the necessity of 
taking refuge in Corsica, for which place he was then on the point of em- 
barking in a little open boat. He entreated Fouche to exert his utmost 
influence with the Allies, to induce them to dispatch, without loss of 
time, some person empowered to receive his submission to their decision 
respecting him, which he said he would quietly await in Corsica. 

[ThefoUoteing passage was ihen readz-^l 

' It occurred to me, that in all probability the King would adopt the 
plan of proceeding by sea to Trieste : I therefore requested Prince Metter- 
nich to provide me with a passport for him, under the name of Count 
Lipona, proceeding to Trieste with a suite of six persons; the Prince 
immediately complied with this request. This passport was signed by 
himself. Sir ,CharIes Stuart, and Prince Schwartzenberg, and the Aus- 
trian great seal of office was affixed to it ; Prince M etternich likewise 
took the precaution of writing officially to the Governor of Trieste, ap- 
prising him of tfafe probable speedy arrival of King Joachim in that port.' 

[The Clerk ihen read the following :^^ 

* I arrived at Ajaccio on the afternoon of the 28th of September. The 
house occupied by the King was diHtioguished by his standard, and by 
the sentinels which were planted at the door. I immediately sent to the 
King to inquire when. he would be pleased to receive me, and he re-» 
turned for answer that I might come to him immediately. I thought it 
requisite, however, to communicate to him in diplomatic form, by letter^ 
the object of my mission; I wrote the letter, and was myself the bearer 
of it — he received me with the utmost kindn^s and cordiality, and upon 
miy giving him a brief account of the manner in which £ had obtained for 
him, from the Emperor of Austria, the offer of an asylum, he expressed 
his warmest acknowledgements for my exertiops ia his behalf, and his 
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the detention which would have followed ?— Or, if he had been stopped, 
was it oothiog to be able to plead that he was, according to the tenor 
of his own proclamation, peaceably purHuing his voyage with his ad- 
herents to Trieste? And in the event of being defeated in Calabria^ if 
he had escaped the first pursuit, would not the Count Lipona ha vie 
found his Austrian passport useful in a flight through Italy ? It is plain 
indeed, that the being provided with such a possibility of evasion was in 
itself a strong additional stimulus to the desperate enterprize which he 
meditated; and that he himself felt it, appears from the fact that thi^ 
paper, which according to M. Macirone was of no possible use, was not 
only accepted by him, but carefully treasured up as of the last importance^ 
and found on his person when he was taken prisoner. To suppose that 
such consequences were overlooked by M. Macirone, would be to sup- 
pose him (what we have no reason to do) the weakest and most blun? 
dering of political agents ; and we, therefore, repeat our opinion, that in 
acting as he did, he was guilty of a gross infidelity to his employers, and 
materially forwarded the hostile designs of his ill-advised and ]U*fate4 
IDaster.' 

Mr. Bell. That is my case. 



Solicitor' GeneraL I wish to read some more passages, 

[The foUopBing were then read,] 

* At this time the King was surprized at receiving a notification fron^ 
Lord William Bentinck, that his instructions were to join th(e Austrian^ 
against him. An hesitation in his movements ensued. He decided 
upon a retreat, which would hav(B been most regular and effectual, if 
General Pignatelli Strongoli had not, at this crisis, most unexpectedly 
evacuated Florence, leaving the Roman road completely open to the 
Austrian General Nugent, who, in consequence. i%as much beforehand 
with the King, and rendered his homeward march most urgent and 
precipitate, I was very nearly made prisoner by this unaccountable 
evacuation. I entered Florence just after break of day, with orders 
from the King for General Pignatelli, who, unknown to me, had evacu- 
ated the place two hours before^ and I very unexpectedly found myself 
surrounded, in the middle of the town, by Austrian cavalry* I had, 
however^ the good fortune to effect my escape without sustaining any 
injury.' 

Mr, Bell. I object to this^ unless the Solicitor-General puts it 
in as evidence. 

Chief "Justice. You have made it evidence. If there is any 
thing you wish to read further, any other passage,, the libel being 
a criticism on the book, either party has a right to have as much 
read out of the book as he pleases. 

Page 38. f Foucfa6, who bad become acquainted with me in n^y in«* 
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tervlews with him respecting King Joachim, solicited me to undertake 
the task of carrying^ on a nommunication between him and the Duke of 
Wellingrton. 

Solicitor- GeneraL There are several passages to shew 
that lyhich is not disputed, that he was an Englishman, that he 
was born here, and was a^British subject. 1 would read the 
passage which shews that he claimed protection as a British 

subject. 

Page 48, * The day before the capitulation of Paris (2d July) T re- 
paired to the British camp with the following memorandum, as my in* 
atructions from Fouch6 to the Duke of Wellington. 

* The army opposes^ because uneasy : assure it, it will even become 
devoted, 

* The Chambers are counter for the same reason. Assure every hody^ 
you will have every body. The army sent away, the Chambers will agree 
on according them the guarantee as added to the charter and promised 
by the King* In order to be well understood, it is necessary to explain; 
therefore not to enter Paris before three days, and in the mean time 
every thing may be arranged. The Chambers will be gained, will believe 
ill iheir independence, and will agree to every thing ; persuasion, not 
force, must )be used with the Chambers.' 

[ The following was then read.'\ 
f At Bastia, which 1 reached on the 24th, I found an English frigate, 
the Meander, Captain Bastard, Immediately on my arrival, I received 
a visit from the Mayor, accompanied by the Chief Commit^sary of Police. 
I informed them of my errand, and desired them to inform the Com- 
mander of Bastia that I should wi^sh to confer with him. I soon after 
waited upon him and communicated my credentials. The Commandant 
informed me of what he had done to induce King Joachim to deliver 
himself into his hands 5 he further acquainted me that some days before 
the Meander had arrived from Leghorn, having on board an English 
officer, who, styliu^r hiipself Aid-de-camp to the British Commander of 
Genoa, had brought a summons to Mr. Murat, in which he was invited 
to deliver himself up to this officer under some threatened pains and 
penalties. That the officer had been politely received by King Joachim, 
who questioned him as to the authority of the persons who had sent 
him, and his instructions; the manner in which he, the King, was to 
be disposed of, and the guarantee they had to offer him. That to these 
interrogatories the only answer he could make was, that he had orders to 
summon Mr. Murat, in the name of the Allied Sovereigns, to deliver 
himself up to his Excellency the British Commander in Chief at Genoa. 
1 was further informed by the Commandant, that Captain Bastard had 
come from Leghorn on a similar errand from Lord Burghersh, the Bri- 
tish Minister at Florence, and that he, the Commandant, and Captain 
Bastard had joined in framing, and signed a summons in the name of 
the Allied Powers and of his Excellency Lord Burghersh, for the King 
to surrender himself* The Commandant concluded by shewing me a 
fopY of jthis document, which was addressed to Mr« Murat, and be gave 
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tne a printed copy of Kin^ Joachim^s answer. I then observed tluit t 
was much surprized that he or his associates could have expected to 
succeed by such means. Captain Bastard, who spent the greatest part 
nvf the day with me, confirmed the Com niandant*s statement, and in- 
formed me that great alarm prevailed at Naples, where it had been re- 
ported that an attack was contemplated by King Joachim, but that every 
necessary preparation had been made to repel it, and that it was his, 
{Captain Bastard^s) intention to send his gun-boats round that morning tci 
Ajaccio, whilst he himself should cruize off the Straits of Bonifacio, by 
which he said he expected to prevent the departure of the King*8 flotilla, 
4Dr to capture it if it should get out of port* Both Captain Bastard and 
myself were confident that the ^ing would gladly accept the proposals 
I was authorize^l to make to him, and I was confident that on receiving 
my letter from Calvi, he would delay his expedition, even if k had bee» 
ready to sail ; and therefore I submitted to Captain Bastard the pro- 
priety of postponing the execution of bis plan, until the result of my 
mission was ]known, which he agreed to do, and moreover promised to 
remain at Bastia until he heard from me on the subject. Captain 
Ba^tapd observed that he had no doubt, that, in the event of the King's 
acceptation of the proposed asylum, he might be authorized to convey 
the King and his suite to their dehtination, according to the terms of th« 
passport which I shewed him. Previously to my leaving Bastia, 1 rev 
ceived a visit from two Corsican gentlemen who had arrived from Leg- 
horn in the Meander. They were brothers, of the name of Carrabelli^ 
one of them, a Captain upon half-pay, had served many years in thy 
Royal Corsican Hangers in the English service; the other had occupied, 
Ibr some years, a respectable civil situation in the kingdom of ^apletf^ 
These gentlemen, after some previous conversation, produced a <(ocu- 
ment signed by one Medici, Minister of Police and of Foreign Affairs to 
King Ferdinand, by which they were commissioned by this Medici te 
impede, counteract, antl weaken, by all the means in their power, the 
expedition of King Joachim particularly by diminishing the number of 
his followers; and by pointing out the inevitable destruction which must 
await them. T^ey both joined me in the perfect conviction that King 
Joachim would willingly accept theasylnmlwas empowered to offer him: 
«ind hearing that I intended to depart for Ajaccio, they proposed fhat 
.we should travel in company, to which 1 readily acceded* 

' Previously to my taking leave of the King, he observed that he owe4 
mea considerable sum, for several journies which I had taken on hi:^ ac- 
count from Italy to England, and for various articles which I had purr 
chased in England for the Queen, for which I had not been reimbursed, 
lie added, that for the present it was only in his power simply to repay 
me, but he expressed a hope that he should at a future time be able to 
confer on me substantial proofs of his regard. He observed that he ha4 
but a small quantity of gold with him, but that he would give me a bill, 
and he then drew a bill for 40,000 francs, payable to my order, on a Mr. 
Barillon, banker, at Paris; he then wrote a letter of advice, and signed 
them both in my presence and delivered them to me. Consigning to the 
King the two servants and the trunk of clpth.es which I had brpught fof 
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him, 1 took leave of him and retired to my lod^rngs. The hcmse in whicK 
I lodsted was within a stooe's throw of the citadel, under the walls of 
which the King^s flotilla lay. At aboat one o'clock in the morning i wai» 
aroused by the discharge of a gun, apparently of small calibre ; this wa» 
followed by another from a heavy piece of ordnance, loaded with shot ; I 
immediately dressed myself, and hastily repaired to the spot from whence 
the firing proceeded. Before I could reach the beach, at the foot of the 
Oitadel, several other shots were fired. I was alarmed for the safety of 
the King, but I soon discovered his little armament, at some distance, 
under sail. There were artillery-men upon the batteries with lighted 
matches, but no more shots were fired, I spoke to a sentinel on the 
walls, of whom I inquired the cause of the firing, and whether it had not 
been directed against the King's vessels ? His answer was—* You may 
depend upon it we took care to fire quite in a contrary direction ;' and 
added, that * the first shot had been fired by the King*s own vessel, as a 
signal fur getting under weigh.' On this information I returned to my 
apartments. The first visit I received in the morning was from the 
Mayor of the city ; he came to apprize me, ofEcially, of the departure of 
King Joachim, who, he informed me, had sailed at one o'clock, with not 
more than 250 men, who, however,* were all veterans, and the most de- 
termined characters in the island. The account was shortly confirmed to 
me by the two M« Carrabellis, I was shortly after visited by Colonel 
Delaforest, military commander in Ajaccio, who informed uie, that from 
the first moment of the arrival of King Joiichim in that city, h^ had been 
80 entirely unable to control his garrison, as not to have it tn his power to 
oppose the least obstacle to the views and preparations of the King and 
his friends. 

< At this moment a person brought me the letter addressed to me by 
the King ; the contents of which I communicated to the person who was 
with me. I immediately transmitted a copy to Prince Metternich, and 
another to the Minister of Police at Paris. I now felt that, in conformity. 
to my engagement with Captain Bastard, it was necessary that I should 
inform him of King Joachim's departure. 1 had been about to acquaint 
the King, on the preceding evening, that I should have to perform this 
unpleasant duty, when he quickly interrupted me, by asking whether I 
supposed him so short-sighted as not to have seen the necessity of pro- 
viding "against this circumstance, and assured me, that I and my com- 
panions had no sooner passed the defiles above Bogognano, than they were 
immediately guarded so as effectually to prevent the return of a single 
individual, or even, of an army, back to Bastia. He added, that they 
would continue to be guarded until the evening after his departure, which 
would insure him the start of Captain Bastard by at least forty hours, 
which was more than he desired. The occupation of the passes by the 
King's friends, indeed, presented an impediment to any communication 
with othec parts of the island, which could not have been overcome by a 
thousand of the best troops in the world if they had been at my disposal. 
It was mid-day before my dispatches were ready, when a courier was sent 
otF with them, to whom the King's friends, who kept the passes, gave uo 
ioterruptiou^ being fully prepossessed with an idea that any iuteiligencc^ 
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would hiave been conveyed by the gens d'nrmes who had escorted me td 
Ajaccio. Captain Bastard received my letter in thirty hours, and in forty^ 
two hours after the sailing of the King; he immediately set sail in pur« 
suit of him, but did not overtake him. I was detained at Ajaccio by con- 
trary winds for some days after the departure of the King. I then sailed 
for Toulon, in a vessel which I had hired for the voyage.* 

Mr. Bell. — On the part of the PlaintifT, will your Lordship 
allow me to state that Murat had concluded an alliance with 
Lord William Bentinck, 

Lord Chief 'Justice.— The book contains such an allegation. 

*Soon after the occupation of Naples by the French, in 1815, I was 
preparing to return to England, and had actually obtained my passport, 
when, in consequence of the noted Decree of Berlin, I was constituted a 
prisoner of war, and detained as such in that country nearly seven years* 
In the year 1812, 1 obtained an order for my exchange with a French 
officer named Daure, who was a prisoner in England, and I should have 
immediately proceeded to my native country, but I was much reduced by 
atyphus fever I had caught in the marshes about Minternnm; and ray 
departure was, besides, delayed from my being compelled to wait for a 
remittance from England, the letter which contained it having been de* 
tained (from what cause I know not) eleven months on its way to 
Naples. About this time Lord William Bentinck landed at Naples, and 
concluded the well-known arrangement with King Joachim, who, from 
that moment, became a party in the coalition asainst France. During 
xny long captivity, 1 had become intimate with most of the principal 
persons of the Neapolitan CouH, many of whom had known my family 
and connexions at Rome, and I was generally favoured with their parti- 
cular regard. It will not appear surprising that, under these circum- 
stances, I should be induced to enter the Neapolitan service. I had no 
particular avocation— no fortune to depend upon for my future existence, 
while a brilliant career was thus opened to me in the service of an ally of 
Great Britain. Through the recommendation of my friends, and from 
some previous knowledge which the King had of me, he was pleased to 
place me near his person, in quality of aid-de-camp. I served him with 
zeal and disinterestedness.* 

Mr. Bell, — It is only my wish to shew that Marat was in 
alliance with this country. 

Chief-Justice. — Certainly, at the time of the Plaintiff's enter'^ 
in^into his service. 

DEFENCE. 

TAe Solicitor- General. — ^My friend, Mr. Bell, who has . 
conducted this cause with so much ability, on the part of the 
Plaintiff, has expressed a hope that I should confine myself in 
my observations to the simple point in issue between the parties, 
a^d not deviate into collateral facts and circumstances uncon-' 
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n&cted with the merits of this enquiry. I shall, in this respect, 
accommodate myself to the wishes of my learned friend, and^ 
abandoning the example which he has set me in the devious course 
which he has pursued in his address, in which he has embraced 
topics the most unconnected with the circumstances of the 
present question, and evidently introduced merely for the pur- 
pose of exciting unfounded prejudices in your minds, I shall 
confine myself closely and strictly to the point really at issue 
upon this occasion, viz. Whether the publication of which the 
Plaintiff complains is, to use the language of my learned friend, 
a gratuitous, unfounded, and malignant attack upon the cha- 
racter of a man of honour ; or whether it is a fair and candid 
inquiry into the public conduct of the Plaintiff in, the transactions 
to which he refers, and as arising out of the account which he 
has himself given of those transactions ? and, unless I am great- 
ly deceived myself, I shall be able to satisfy you, almost with_ 
the certainty of demonstration itself, that the publication of which 
he complains, so far from being an unfounded attack upon the 
character of a man of honour, is a fair, just, and impartial re- 
view of the facts to which it refers, and that the conclusion which 
the author draws, is the necessary and inevitable conclusion re* 
suiting from those very circumstances, and that statement which 
the Plaintiff has himself given to the world. 

My learned friend has told you who are the parties to the pre- 
sent action. The Defendant, Mr. Murray, is as you well know, 
a bookseller and publisher of eminence, carrying on business to 
a great extent in this metropolis — a gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for the introduction and circulation of some of the most 
valuable writings that have of late years adorned the English lan- 
guage. Mr. Murray has, for the last ten or twelve years, been 
the publisher of the work of which my learned friend has in such 
extraordinary terms complained. I mean the Quarterly Review, 
a periodical work of criticism upon the most remarkable literary, 
scientific, and political productions which, during that period, 
have been published to the world ; and it is not a little extraor- 
dinary, and must be mentioned to the credit of Mr. Murray, 
and in commendation of the work of which he has so long beeu 
the publisher, that notwithstanding the temper and feeling natu-^ 
rally excited by critical enquiry and discussion, in no one in- 
stanch till the present case, iit which Mr. Macirone has thought 
proper to proceed both by action and by indictment, which latter 
he has within a few days abandoned after paying the costs, has 
Mr. Murray ever befen called upon to answer in a Court of 
Justice; either to aoy individual or the public, for any objection- 
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able article or passage in this most extensive and Toluminofig 
publication. 

Let us now turn to Mr. M acirone, the Plaintiff. Mr. Maci- 
rone is by birth an Englishman, a British subject, owing alle- 
giance to the King of Great Britain, My learned friend sup- 
poses that the writer of the article in question intended to insinuate 
diat Mr. Macirone had no title.to that character. In this respect 
my learned friend has totally misapprehended the very scope 
and spirit of the observations of the reviewer — it is a part of the 
charge which he prefers against Mr. Macirone — indeed it is the 
very foundation of his observations upon Mr, Macirone's con-, 
duct, that, being a British subject, he forgot the duties which 
"tkat character imposed upon, him, and acted so inconsistently 
with his allegiance, as to subject himself to the severest penalties 
of the law* I beg tiierefore, that it may be understood through- 
out the whole of this enquiry, that Mr. Macirone is an English- 
man, a natural born subject of this realm, and that this material 
and important fact may never for a moment be forgotten. In 
what situation then do we first find Mr. Macirone, and under what 
circumstances does he first introduce himself to our notice in 
the publication upon which the Reviewer is remarking. We 
find him serving in the army of Murat, the King of Naples, and 
not merely in the ordinary situation of an ofiieer in that army,^ 
but filling the confidential place of Aide- de- Camp to that monarch. 
We find this Englishman in the situation which I have described, 
at a period when the military operations between the troops of 
this country and the Neapolitan monarch had only been suspended 
by an armistice ; when no treaty of peace had been concluded 
between the two governments ; at a period when Murat, collecting 
the whole force of his kingdom, had made an irruption into the 
north of Italy for the purpose of attacking the Austrians, the 
allies of Great Britain, and of obtaining possession of Milan, and 
with the obvious intention of facilitating the execution of the de- 
sign meditated by Buonaparte of landing from Elba, and endea- 
vouring to recover possession of the Throne of France. We 
find Mr. Macirone at this period, and in this enterprize, holding 
the confidential situation of Aide-de-camp to Joachim, It is 
possible, however, that he may .say, if any attention indeed could 
or ought to be paid to such an observation, that he did not consider 
it inconsistent with his character as ^a British subject to act in 
the Neapolitan army during the suspension of actual hostilities 
between the two countries. Be it so. This plea, however, will 
not avail him for a moment. For Lord William Bentick, who 
commanded the IJritisb troops in the north of Italy^ having 
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received notice of the moTementd of the Neapolitan army, imme- 
idiateiy declared the armistice at an pad ; and it became, therefore, 
from that moment, the obvious duty of Mr. Macirone, as a Bri- 
tish subject, to leave the camp of Murat, and to abandon the enter- 
prize in which he was engaged^ By not doing so, he becq.me liable 
according to the laws of this, and indLeed of every other country, to 
tlie penalties of the crime of treason. So far, however, was he from 
abandoning the anpy of Murat upon this event, that be became^ 
{^fter the notification to which I have referred, the bearer of a 
dispatch from the Neapolitan Monarch to General Pignatelli, who 
was at that time stationed at Florence, ordering him to march to 
(he support of that part of the army which was commanded by 
Murat in person. This is the account which Mr. Macirone 
liimself gives of his own conduct. Upon his arrival, however, 
at Florence with his dispatches, he finds that General Pignatelli 
bad withdrawn from that city, and that it was in the possession 
of the troops of Austria, Then it isi, that, finding the object 
of his .mission defeated, and all hopes of the successful issvLe of 
^lurat's expedition at an end, he tbinKs it convenient and pru- 
rient to provide for his own personal safety, by laying aside his 
ipilitary uniform, putting on the ^ress of p. private person, and 
Repairing as a British subject to Genoa. Such is the conduct 
of Mr. Macirone, according to his own statement, upon his first 
introduction of himself in the work which the Reviewer has se» 
lected for observation and comment ; and if I were to rest the cas^ 
here, I would ask whether th^re are ^ny terms too strong to mar^ 
the sense which every Joyal man and honest subject ought to enters 
tain of such conduct. This then is the person who i$ infatuate4 
enough to think that he may venture to appeal to a jury of Engr 
}ishmen, to award him damages for the injury which his cha- 
racter has sustained from the exposure and x^ensure of his misr 
ponduct, This, however, is oi^ly the first act in the extraordinary 
drama in which he has performed too distinguished a part. We 
next find him introduced on the stage, (remember. Gentlemen 
introduced by himself, and not by the Reviewer,) at a very 
remarkable time and place, in Paris, at the period when the 
Duke of Wellington, after that memorable battle which will ever 
Jive in the history of Europe, wai| in full march for the capital of 
jPrance. We find him, too, employed at ^hat time as an agent to 
the governing power in that city, and actually sent by Fouche the 
t)uke of Otranto, iq open a negociation for the capitulation of 
Paris with the British tieneral. We further fjnd him, in this^ 
publication in which he complains of his character being tra- 
duced, chargipg the illustrious Duke, and the allies of his Sove- 
f ^i^n, with haying beeu guilty of a gross and infamous breach of 
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faith towards the individuals who had supported the recent 
usurpation in France, making common cause with the disturbers 
6f the peace- of Europe against those who had rescued her from 
the yoke under which she had so long groaned, and libelling and 
traducing without scruple the most emiqent and distinguished 
individuals. 

In pursuing the account which Mr. Macirone has given of his 
own conduct, I now come to direct your attention to that parti 7 
cular transaction upon which the Reviewer has principally awelt| 
and the merits of which form the main subject of this inquiry. 
After the allies had obtained possession of Paris, and the prin- 
cipal object of the war appeared to be attained, the fate of 
Murat, and the settlement of the affairs of Naples engaged their 
attention. A correspondence was in ponsequeiice opened upon 
this subject, between Prince Metternich, the Austrian Minister;, 
and Mr. Macirone. Murat was then in Corsica, to which place« 
after encountering many perils in the south of France, he bad 
succeeded in effecting his escape. Prince Metternich, on the part 
of the Austrian government, consented to grant him an asylum 
in the Austrian dominions, upon his agreeing to abandon his 
claim to the Throne of Naples, and to livjB as a private individual 
iin that country. It was proposed that he should embark, with a 
limited number of followers, for the port of Trieste, and a pass- 
port was entrusted to Macirone for Murat, under the name of 
Count Lipona, authorizing him to proceed with a few attendants 
to Trieste, and which . Macirone was to deliver to Murat, in th^ 
event of his accepting the proposal of the Allies. Upon obtain- 
ing these powers, and this document, Macirone immediately pro- 
ceeded to the Island of Corsica. He arrives at Ajaccio — is 
introduced to the Ex- king— communicates to him the proposition 
of the Allies, which is immediately and indignafitly rejected ; he 
finds him upon the point of sailing upon an expedition directed 
against the kingdom of Naples, and this Englishman, this British 
subject, who complains that his conduct has been co;)demnedj| 
and his character aspersed, immediately, without scruple, and 
with an infamous breach of his faith, delivers to Murat that very 
passport which he was only to have received in the event of his 
assuming a pacific disposition, and accepting the asylum whicli 
had been offered to him by the Austrian Government. 

This is the outline of the case, Gentlemen, as stated by Mr. 
Macirone himself, and which has excited, and justly excited, the 
censure of the Reviewer ; and I would here ask you, whether it 
would have been possible to have made use of terms too strong 
to mark the sense which every honourable mind must feel, at 
9uch a gross and infamous violation of faith; on the part of Mr.* 
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Macirone ; and whether the facts which 1 have stated, and which 
Mr Macirone has himself communicated, do not in themselves 
convey a censure more striking and emphatic than could be ex- 
pressed by any general terms of reprobation which the Reviewer 
may hav^ used. But I am doing injustice to Mr. Macirone to 
treat the subject thus generally. In order that his conduct may 
be placed in its true li^ht, I must advert, in this part of the case, 
a little to the details which he has furnished, and you will be 
astonished when I come to particularize them, at his audacity in 
thus venturing to ^^tate the question in a Court of Justice. — • 
Upon Macirone*s arrival in Corsica, he proceeded in the first 
instance to Bastia ; he there found Captain Bastard, in the com- 
mand of a small squadron of frigates, stationed at that place for 
the purpose of intercepting Murat, should he attempt to carry 
into execution the enterprize which it was reported he had un- 
dertaken against the kingdom of Naples, Macirone imme- 
diately obtains an interview with Captain Bastard, communicates 
to him the proposals of the Austrian Government, expresses to 
that officer his firm persuasion that Murat will accept of the 
offer, and prevails upon him to remain at Bastia unFd the result of 
the negociation shall be known, which he undertakes immediately 
to forward to him. Having attained this object, he hastens to 
Ajaccio, and is joined by two Neapolitans of the name of Car- 
rabelli, who had been sent by the government of Naples to ob- 
serve the motions and discover the designs of Murat. Macirone, 
as I have already stated, immediately upon his arrival, is intro- 
duced to the ex-king, who declares without hesitation that the 
proposal has come too late — that the die is cast — that his honour 
is pledged, that he could not desert the brave men who had pro- 
raised to share his fortune in this expedition. Macirone, in fact^ 
finds that a body of veterans had been collected — that a number 
of vessels were prepared, and that the expedition was ready to 
sail immediately upon the projected enterprise. It must have 
been obvious to him that no persuasions could, under such cir- 
cumstances, induce a man of Murat's character to change his 
purpose. As a man then of honour, and even of common 
honesty, Macirone had bjyitone course to pursue ; he had pledged 
himself to inform Captain Bastard without delay of the result of 
the negocij^tions. Upon the faith of this promise, he had in- 
duced that officer to remain with his squadron at Bastia, and it 
is scarcely necessary, therefore, to ^ay that it was his duty, im- 
nuediately upon leaving Murat, to send advices to Bastia. 
l)id he do so ? — So far from it, that he not only abstained from 
sending dispatches himself, but, in conjunction with Murat, con- 
trived, by the most infamous falsehood and fraud, to prevent such 
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information from being sent from any other quarter. I hare 
mentioned that Macirone was accompanied by the two brothers 
Carrabelli. It was obvious (and Macirone so felt it) tliat they > 
would inquire of him the result of his interview with Murat, auq 
that if the truth were told, they might communicate the event to 
Captain Bastani, who would immediately proceed to the Straits 
of Bonefacio, and intercept the expedition ; for the purpose 
therefore of guarding against this events and that he might not 
be disappointed in the event of his treachery, it was privately 
agreed between Macirone and Murat that the ex-king should 
write a letter declaring his acceptance of the proposals of the 
Austrian Minister, in order (for this, though perhaps you will 
hardly credit it, is the statement of Macirone himself,) that it 
might be shown to the Carrabelli. The letter was accordingly 
written, and was made use of for tliis purpose— the Carrabelli 
were deceived — they remained quiet at Ajaccio, and in the meaq 
time Murat was employed in completing his preparations fo|^ 
sailing with the utmost possible expedition. 

But, Gentlemen, it is necessary to pause here for a moment j 
for, unless I refer you to the Plaintiff's own account of thii^ 
transaction, and the very terms in which he has expressed it, i% 
is possible that you may doubt the correctness of the statement| 
or of the inference which I have drawn from it 5 — for it is hardly 
credible that an individual, after presenting such a picture of hisj 
own conduct ^should venture publicly to complain that it has 
been made the subject of animadversion an4 censure, Attend 
then to his very words — 

^' He then informed me, (I am reading from his own book,) that h« 
intended to sail with his expedition that night. Upon which 1 requested 
bim to give me a written answer to the proposal I had been char^;ed ta 
make to him : he instantly wrote, in my presence^ the foUpwtn^ '"^plyi 
in which his real intentions regarding his expedition ^re disgi^ise^ Irr 

«« Jjaccioy l?gfA Septemk^r, 1815. 

** Mr. Macirone, Envoy of the Allied Powers to I\ing Joachim. — I 
have just perused the dispatches of which you are the bearer. I accept 
the passport which you are charged to deliver to me^ and I shall us^ \f^ 
to repair to the destination fixed in it." 

So that you observe by this letter, which was written to dist 
guise his real intentions, he states that he had accepted the passt 
port, and would proceed to Trieste. Then it goes on — 

** As to the condition which his Imperial and Royal Majesty annexes to. 
the offer of an asylum in Austria, I reserve to myself the privilege of treat*; 
ing upon this important article at the period when I shall be united to 
my family. The disrespectful summons, which the Captain of his Bri^ 
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tannic Majesty's frigate has addressed to me, prevents me from ac- 
cepting the offer which you make me, in his name, to receive me on 
board his vessel. Persecuted and menaced, even in Corsica, because 
some persons ventured to accuse me of sinister intentions on this island* 
I had already prepared for my departure: in effect, 1 shall set out thi« 
night* I accept with pleasure the valets-de-chambre which you are 
pleased to ceile me. Whereupon, Mr. Macirone, I pray God to have 
you in his holy keeping. 

(The original signed) ** Joachim/V 

You will, I am sure, feel that I have not unnecessarily occupied 
your time ia readiag this extract, and that I have not in my address 
to you misrepresented or overcharged, in the slightest degree, the 
account whicb he has himself given of what I may now venture to 
his own breach of faith and infamy. 

These circumstances occurred on the first day of his arrival at 
Ajaccio. On the following day Macirone dined with Murat and 
his staff* Twenty-four hours had elapsed since he had been ap- 

Erized of Murat's determination, and no attempt had been made 
y him to communicate the result to Captain Bastard. 

•After dinner, (lam reading his own words?) he (the ex-king) de- 
sired me attend him in his private apartment : here I again took an 
early opportunity of resuming my supplications to him to abandon his 
project, but I foun<l him immoveable in his resolution. I now, however, 
reflected that it was not impossible but some circumstance might occur 
during the execution of, or even previous to his commencement of, the 
attempt, which might lead him to alter his intentions, either from neces- 
sity or change of council, and dispose him to take advantage of the offer 
he then rejected. In this view I consigned to him the passport for 
Trieste, which I had received from Prince Metternich, in the hope that 
he might, during the course of his voyage, determine to avail himself 
of it, and abandon his hostile enterprize/ 

Can you, Gentlemen, lor a moment believe that he ever enterr 
tained such an expectation. Is this not, on the very face of it, 
a miserable excuse to palliate his detected treachery ? What ! 
Mr. Macirone, the former aide-de-camp and confidential friend 
of Murat, the depositary of his secrets and intrigues, was he a 
person to deceive himself by such a fallacious expectation I 
Was he too little versed in the transactions of the world ; so little 
conversant with the characters of men, as to be misled by such a 
hope? And had he any right, even upon his own hypothesis, 
when the passport was given him upon an express and definite 
condition, to entrust it to Murat upon a wild and visionary spor 
culation of this nature? But it would be the extreme of folly 
ta sup})08e that he could really have entertained such an ex- 
pectatiou. He .was well ac(|uaiuted with the resolute and deter? 
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inined^pirit of his former master -^lie saw him siirrouuded by ^ 
band of determined veterans, whom he had selected for this bold 
and hazardous enterprize, and whom he could not have deserted 
without forfeiting that character for generosity and nobleness of 
spirit by which he was certainly distinguished. Is it possible 
then that the account which Macirone has ^iven of his motives 
can be true ? Is it possible to suppose that he could be such a 
dupe as to believe that the passport would ever be made use of 
by Murat for the purpose of proceeding to Trieste, and availing 
himself of the asylum olTered to him by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, is it not palpable, upon combining all 
the circumstances of this transaction, that his object was to 
enable Murat to avail himself of the passport for the purpose of 
providing for bis own personal security, in the event of the dis- 
appointment and failure of the expedition in which he was about 
to engage. It is obvious that, in such an event, it might serve 
to protect and shelter him in his flight; and the use which this 
unfortunate person afterwards attempted to make of it, in the last 
hour of bis life, and to which 1 shall by and by advert, proves to 
demonstration that this was the real object which the parties had 
in contemplation. 

But let us still continue, Gentlemen, to trace the conduct of Mr. 
Macirone, the Plaintiff. After the dinner which I have described, 
he returned to his residence at the inn and retired to bed. About 
midnight he was awakened by the dicharge of a cannon. He 
immediately proceeds to the I'ort, and finds that the expedition 
bad already set sail. He then returns quietly to bed, and passes 
the remainder of the night in perfect repose. The next morn- 
ing he has an interview with the Mayor. Some conversation 
passes upon the subject of the expedition, and in the afternoon 
of that day, twelve hours after the expedition had sailed, and two 
days after he had been made acquainted with the determination 
of Murat, he sits down, in pursuance of the engagement which 
he states he had made with Captain Basta.rd, to communicate to 
him the circumstances which had occurred, knowing at the time 
that the communication would be unavailing, and that it would 
be impossible for Captain Bastard, after this delay, to overtake 
the squadron. He was of course aware that, for his.own personal 
safety, some communication was necessary, but he took abundant 
caution that such communication should not be made while it 
could be of any ]>ossible service. Can you then entertain a doubt 
upon this question — and is it not difficult to conceive how, after 
such a statement, made by himself^ he could venture to provoke 
the investigation of inquiry. When the advice arrived at Bastia, 
forty hours had elapsed from the tim^ of the sailing of the expe* 
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dition-*the pursuit was hopeless^ but Captain Bastard instantly 
put to sea; oefore, however he could overtake the, fleet of tha 
ex-king^, it had arrived on the coast of Italy, and the troops had 
dis -embarked. The object was thus accomplisheds as far as the 
Plaintiff could effect its accomplishment. 

Am I, Gentlemen, in the course which I am now pursuing, 
travelling out of the record, or am I keeping, according to the 
suggestion of my learned friend, closely to the point in issue, as 
defined by my learned friend himself, viz. Whether this is a gra- 
tuitous and unfounded attack upon the character of a man of ho- 
nour, or a fair and just review of his conduct 'in the transaction 
which he has himself detailed ? I cannot bring myself for a moment 
to doubt your answer. I have not, according to my learned friend^s 
warning, wandered into collateral matters in defending Mr. 
Murray. In so doing, I should weaken and betray his cause, 
£or it is impossible, if your attention is closely directed to every 
step in the ciinduct of Mr. Macirone, and not diverted by other 
circumstances, that you can hesitate for a moment as to the in- 
ference which, as men of honour, you must draw from his con- 
duct. It is impossible not to see that the inference of treachery 
^hich has been deduced by the Reviewer, is so direct, demon- 
strable and certain, that no man who does not wilfully shut his 
. yes can possibly come to any other conclusion. 

But it has been said that the passport could have been of no 
.use to Murat ; and you are desired from this to infer that it 
could not have been delivered to him from any other than a fair 
and honourable purpose. In answer to this observation, allow 
me to direct your attention to the fact. Did Murat indeed con- 
ceive that it could be of no use. So. far from it, that after his 
defeat, he endeavoured -to avail himself of this very passport for 
the purpose of effecting his liberation. He had it about his 
person when he landed — for what purpose vms this — but in 
-order that he might avail himself of it, should circumstances ren- 
der it expedient ? But that this was his motive appears to be 
absolutely certain from the statement of Macirone himself, for 
when Murat .was taken prisoner, he produced it as a last re- 
source — for the purpose of procuring his release. But it was 
.evidently then too late ; his person was known, and the situation 
•in which he was found, and th@ enterprize in which he was en- 
-gaged, were at variance with the inference to be drawn from the 
•passport. Macirone states — 

* That he stood up unarmed in the midst of his assailiants, entreating 
them to permit him to depart; and^as a last resource, produced his pass- 
port.' 

The attempt, however, was ineffectual ; and he was tried, con- 
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demned, and executed under a law which he had himself, whell on. 
the throne of Naples, framed and promulgated against Ferdinan4 
and his followers. 

There is another circumstance mentioned in this narration which 
the Reviewer has not ooticed, but to which 1 beg leave to direct 
your attention : at the period when the transactions to which 1 
have adverted, took place in Corsica, a bill for forty thousand 
francs was delivered by Murat to Macirone ; this bill was after- 
wards found upon Macirone's person. He was not therefore in 
a condition to deny the fact, and he was reduced to the neces^ty 
of attempting to give some plausible explanation of the circum- 
stance : he states that it was to repay money advanced by Maci- 
Tone, for the purchase of different articles, od account of the 
Queen. This is a most improbable circumstance ; there is nothing 
•to shew that Macirone ever laid out money on account of the 
Queen : he was not likely to have done so, or to have been re- 
quested to do so, at the period to which he refers ; and I confess, 
that when I find a man in the situation find character of a British 
subject, acting the part which Macirone has done, conducting him- 
self with such palpable treachery, in the transaction which we are 
now considering, and at the same moment receiving a draft for a 
large sum of money from the person on whose account this 
treachery was practised, I oannot avoid coming to the conclusion 
that the money was paid as a bribe, and as the price of that breach 
of trust which he was engaged in committing. But, Gentlemen, 
I perceive that I am unnecessarily occupying your time, and that 
you have long been prepared to pronounce a verdict in this case^ 
ibr the Defendant: I will detain you then only for a few moments 
longer* The substance of the charge, as proved against the De«- 
fendant is this : we find him a British subject, at a period when 
the Government of Naples was at war with this country, serving 
as an officer in the Neapolitan army. We find him under these 
dreumstances, filling the confidential situation of aide-de-camp to 
Murat, and most clearly guilty, according both to the letter and 
spirit of the English law, of the crime of treason. We find him 
again engaged as the agent of the Duke of Otranto, in a negocia- 
tion with the Duke of Wellington ; we find him giving a false 
colour to that transaction, and labouring to shew that the Allied 
Powers had been guilty of a gross breach of faitli, in the construc- 
tion put upon the convention of Paris ; we find hio} impeaching 
the character of the noble Duke, now on the bench ; attacking the 
Austrian Government ; abusing in tbe most unmeasured terms, in- 
dividuals of the highest respectability and character ; and then, with 
a confidence peculiarly his own, coming into a Court of Justice to 
demand, at the hands of a British Jury, compensation in damages 
against a respectable individual^ for a fair criticism upon his con- 
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dif€t, aud an inapartial review of the facts which h^ has himself 
published to the world. Above all, in this last transaction in 
Corsica, the details of which I have unfolded to you, you find his 
conduct throughout marked with falsehood and treachery, of the 
most infamous description : and 1 ask you, therefore, with confi- 
dence, whether it is going too far to say, that a person, who has 
conducted himself in the manner I have described, merits an exit 
of a different nature, and less honourable than that of his former 
master. I conclude then with the position with which I set out ; 
1 ask you whether this is a gratuitous, malignant, and unfounded 
attack, upon a man of honoi^r, or a fair and just deduction from 
his own statement, proving that he has conducted himself trea- 
cherously to his employers, and inconsistent M^ith his duty as a 
British subject ? whether it is a gross and scurrilous libel, or a fair 
exposition of his motives and conduct ? If you conpeive it to be 
a gratuitous and unfounded atte^ok upon a man of reputation and 
honour, you will give the Plaintiff^ con^pensation for the injury 
which he has sustained ; but if you are satisfied, as I know you 
must be, that he has been guilty qf a most Vagrant breach of trust, 
and conducted himself in a manner wholly inconsistent with' his 
duty as an Englishman, you will send him out of Court marked 
tvith the contempt which his CQuduct has des.e|*ved. 



Jjord Chief "Justice, Gentlemen, this isi an action brought by 
Francis Macirone, against John Murray, by which the Plaintiff 
seeks tq recover damages. 

Jury. Your Lordship need not trouble yourself ; we £vre all 
agreed. 

Lord Chief-Justice. Gentlemei^, I think before you pronounce 
your verdiet, you should hear some few remarks from me, in, 
order that no person may have reason to complain. It is ai| 
action brought for the purpose of recovering such dainages, as 
you by your verdict may determine you ought tp give, for this, 
publicatioi). T}^e supposed libel is contg^ined in a book intituled 
the Quarterly Review, of which the Defendant is the proprietor. 
The publication in question does not relate to the official conduct 
of any person in any professional situation, or in any situation of 
public trust or profit ;; but it relates to the work of an author, and 
bis conduct, as demonstrated by himself according to his o\vn 
shewing in that work. In point of form I should tell you, that every 
person who thinks fit to publish a book subjects himself, so far 
as is to be found in that work but no farther, to fair and reasonable 
criticism. The learned counsel have very properly put the ques-^ 
tion on this ground. Is this ^ jfair ai^d reai^piiable criticism on 
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the work and on the author himself; or is it amalicious and unfoundr ' 
ed aspersion ? This is the issue which the counsel have agieed 
you are tp try ; much observation has been properly addressed to 
you by the counsel on each side, as to the passages of which the 
I'laintiff complains. The book of the Plaintiff, on which this 
professes to be a fair criticism, has been placed in evidence before 
you — You have therefore under your consideration the same work 
to which the criticism of the Defendant is addressed : by that 
work, according to the narrative the author has thought proper to 
write, and the account he has given of himself, you find that he, 
an Englishman; having lawfully at first, for I think that may be 
taken for granted, entered into the service of Murat as one of his 
aide-de-camps, remained in that capacity after Murat had ceased 
to be an Ally of the British Government, and after the commence- 
ment of hostilities between Naples and England. The Plaintiff 
complains of Lord William Bentick for not giving notice of the 
armistice having been put an end to. It appears that the notice 
was not given till after the attack of the Neapolitan array on the 
Austrians. What motive there was for the attack we do not 
know. Whatever might have been the motives for the acts of Lord 
William Bentick, every English subject was bound to pay obe- 
dience to them; and if they were not authorized, Lord William 
Bentick would have had to answer for them to his government. 
The Plaintiff thus continuing in the service of Murat, it appears 
that he was sent to a town in Italy to hpld a communication witl} 
onA of the Generals. We hear nothing further of him till the 
period after Buonaparte had been at Paris ; then we find Murat 
in a state of great distress and embarrassment, and we learn that 
Prince Metternich, with the concurrence of the English ministers, 
had proposed that he should retire and live as a private gentleman, 
in some part of the dominions of Austria, where his wife was 
residing as the Countess Lipona. In order to accomplish this 
arrangement, two passports were put into the Plaintiff's posses- 
sion, one announcing him as the envoy of the allied powers, and 
one for Murat to enable him to proceed to Trieste, and then to 
the dominions of Austria, there to retire and live as a private iixr 
dividual. The Plaintiff departs from Paris, commissioned to de- 
liver this passport to Murat for the purpose of enabling him to 
proceed to Trieste as a private individual. It seems that be 
arrives atBastia in Corsica, that he there finds Captain Bastardy 
and learns that an ojnnion was abroad that Murat intended to 
make an hostile descent in Calabria; and Captain Bastard com- 
municated to him that he intended to proceed with the ships un- 
der his command to prevent his sailing. He communicates to 
Captain Bastard the passports of which he was the bearer, and 
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iiifomi3 him of his opinion, in which Captain Bastard concurs, 
that Murat will accept the terms and abandon his design ; that 
he will accede to the terms proposed to him and retire as a pri- 
vate individual ; Captain Bastard engages that he will not sail 
round immediately as he had purpof^ed, but will wait till he is 
informed by the Plaintiff of Murat's intentions. The Plaintiff, 
having made these arrangements proceeds, and learns that Murat 
does not mean to accede to the proposed terms ; but that he in- 
tends to sail from the place where he was, accompanied by four 
or five hundred men» to land on the coast of Calabria. This is 
communicated to him by Murat as his fixed determination ; he 
tells you that he remained with him and tried to dissuade him 
from his intention, but could 'not succeed in dqing so; then 
what ought he to have done ? ought he not instantly to have endea- 
voured to return to Captain Bastard ? He was persuaded that 
his mission was not likely to prove successful : he therefoi^ ought 
to have withheld the passport ; but instead of that« with a full 
knowledge of Murat's intention he puts the passport in his hands; 
he says he did so with the fond hope of Murat*s abandoning his 
design. The book containing the supposed libel speaks of his 
conduct as dishonest and improper ; there is much reasoning on. 
this part of the case by the Plaintiff's counsel, with a view to 
shew you that Mr. Maoirone could not have intended any thing 
improper, because Murat could have made no use of the pass- 
port ; this is the argument; but if Murat considered it as useless, 
liyhy should he have taken it ? It appears that the Plaintiff is roused 
from his sleep9 and learns that Murat has sailed. He is awakened 
in the morning by somebody in authority, and informed of that 
which he knew before ; he then thinks that it is high time to keep 
his faith with Captain Bastard. It might have been expected of 
him that he should have done so at an earlier period. I'he ques- 
tion is, whether any man, who in a publication attributes his con- 
duct to an improper motive, can be said to be guilty of slander ; 
whether it is notfiairto argue that his conduct was unlawful and 
improper, and to speak of it, as this author does, in terms of high 
and severe reprehension ? i find, on looking a little further, that the 
Plaintiff in his book states this ; 

* I now felt that, in conformity to ipy engagement with Captain 
Bastard, it was necessary that 1 should inform him of King Joachim^s 
departure. 1 had been about to acquaint the King, on the preceding 
evening, that I should have to perform this unpleasant duty, when 
he quickly interrupted me, by asking me whether I supposed him 
90 short-sighted as not to have seen the necessity of providing 
against this circunistance, and assured me, that I and my companions 
had no sooner passed the defiles above Bogognano, than they were- 
^ijamediately guarded 6Q as i^iSPectu^llv to prevent the return of a single 
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indiyidual) or even, of an army, back to Bastia; adding, that thef 
would continue to be guarded until the evening after his departure, which 
would insure him the start of by at least forty hours, which was more 
than he desired,* 

This seems to be introduced as «Q excuse for not having 
earlier endeavoured to send communication to Bastia ; but 
you are to say whether it does not furnish another topic shewing 
that with full knowledge he could not perform the object of 
his mission to Murat, he still put the passport into his hands. 
I am one of those who think that persons who take on them- 
selves to criticise tlie conduct of others, ought to be brought 
to a severe test themselves ^ bringing the Defendant to that test, 
you will say, from all you have heard read, and the observations 
of the learned counsel, whether be fias been guilty of an unjustifi^ 
able slander. You will give your opinion upon the issue they 
have agreed to put to you, whether the publication- is a malicious 
and unfounded attack on a man of honour, or fair reasoning and 
argument on his work and on his conduct as detailed by himself.. 
If you think it slander, you will find your verdict for the Plaintiff^ 
vrith such damages as you may consider proper. If you think it 
is not slander, but fair argument and well founded criticism, thea 
your verdict will be for the Defendant. 

The «fury, without a moment's hesitation, returned their 
VJSRDICT FOR THE DEFENDANT, 
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Report ofihe Proceeding$ on the Motion for a New Trials made 
in the Court of King's Bench, on Thursday, the 27th 
January^ 1820. 

Mr. Bell. My Lords, I am instructed to move the Court for 
a rule to shew oause why the verdict should not be set aside, and 
a new trial granted in the case of Mjaclronc v, Murray. My 
Lords, this was an action brought by Mr. Macirone against Mr, 
Murray, for an alleged libel contained in the 37th Number of 
the Quarterly Review, and came on to be tried before my Lord 
Chief Justice at the Sittings in Middlesex after Michaelmas 
Term last. The declaration set out that the Plaintiff had, before 
that time, published a certain book entitled " Interesting Facts, 
relating to the Fall and Death of Joachim Murat, King of Naplei; 
the Capitulation of Paris in 1815, and the second Restoration of 
the Bourbons ; Original Letters from King Joachim to the Author, 
"with some Account of the Author, and his Persecution by the 
French Government;'' that in this book he had stated that, in the 
year 1815, he was empowered by the Allied Sovereigns to offer 
an aisylum to Murat, then in Corsica, if he agreed to reside in the 
Austrian States as a private individual. That, with a view to this 
purpose, the Plaintiff was furnished with a passport for Murat, 
empowering him, with siK. persons in his suite, to enter the Aus- 
trian Dominions by the port of Trieste. That he proceeded to 
Corsica, and found Murat about to sail with an expedition against 
the kingdom of Naples; but, in the hope that he would renounce 
his project and betake himself to the proposed asylum in Austria, 
he consigned to him the passport of the Allied Sovereigns. The 
plea was the general issue. Now, my Lords, the ground upon 
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which I humbly submit the present motion to your Lordshtp^^ 
consideration, is this, that all the arguments which were pressed 
upon the attention of the jury by the Solicitor General, and were 
subsequently conveyed to them in the address of my Lord Chief 
Justice, went distinctly to justify the libel; a course which I 
conceive the Defendant's Counsel was not at liberty to pursue, 
being precluded from so doing by the plea of the general issue. 
With your. Lordship's permission I will read a part of my Lord's 
address to the Jury. 

Lord Chief Jitstice, You mean to read my summing up to 
the Jury. 

Mr. Bell. The whole of the statement of the Solicitor Gene* 
ral was given to the Jury in your Lordi^hip's summing up. 

Chief Justice* You will recollect that the Jury, after the 
Solicitor General had closed his address, were about to give their 
verdict for the Defendant, when I told them they had better wait 
till they heard what I had to state to them. The way I put it to 
them was this, that they were to consider whether this was a rea- 
sonable and fair criticism on the work and the author as exhibited 
by himself. If they were of opinion it was fair criticism, then the 
verdict ought to be for the Defendant : if I was incorrect in that, 
you will have a right to a new trial. 

Mr. Bell. I conceive that what your Lordship stated to the 
Jury, gave the force of proof to that which was not entitled to be 
so considered/ 

Mr. Justice Bailey, My Lord Chief Justice puts it on the 
ground of its being fair criticism on the Viork and conduct of the 
author, as detailed by himself in his work ; and that was evidence 
proper to be given on the general issue ; for there are many cases 
.in which you may defend yourself in an action for words and 
for libel, on the ground that the occasion justified the speaking 
or writing ; one is the case of a master giving the character of a 
servant, that must be either verbal or in writing. In an action 
for these words, it would be a complete justification on the 
general issue> that the master acted boni fide in the imputation 
he cast. 

Mr. Bell. I would observe to your Lordships, that a material 
distinction holds between those criticisms which go to attack a 
person in his character as an author, and those which attack him 
in his character as a man. What might be an excuse on the ground 
of criticism, and therefore pleadable under the general issue in 
the one case, could not be so in the other. 

Mr. Justice Best. Any thing which he had not spoken of in 
his work would not be a fair subject of criticism ; here the author 
brings himself and his work before the public. 
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Mr. Bell My Lords, I sabmit that if the Defendanrs coun- 
sel meant to bring the PlaintifF's own book to prove that he had 
committed the offence laid to his charge, and therefore that he 
deserved to be stigmatized, he ought, according to t^e rule of law, 
to have justified it in a special plea. 

Mr, Justice Bailey. So he would if the Defendant had stated 
fects not contained in the work. 

Mr. Bell. My Lords, in the libel there is no reference to the 
Plaintiff 's book. 

Chief-Justice. It is a criticism on his conduct, on his own 
shewing. 

Mr. Bell. The article in which the libel is contained, is not 
a review of the Plaintiff's work ; it is a review of a work written 
by Sir Robert Wilson, and the observations complained of, oa 
the Plaintiff's conduct, are brought in incidentally. 

Chief-Justice. Is.^not the title of the book any part of the 
passage ? 

Mr. Scarlett. It is alleged as the inducement. 

Mr. Justice Bailey. You do not complain that the Solicitor 
General introduced evidence that onghtnot to have been received, 
but that he made comments on the evidence you produced which 
he ought not to have done. 

Jfn BelL My Lords, the jury could not have found the verdict, 
they did, but for the statement of the Solicitor General, which 
justified and maintained the truth of the libel ? 

Mr, Justice Bailey. But what did he state as the reason for 
publishing the libel ? 

Mr. Bell. My Lords, the Defendant's counsel insisted that the 
Plaintiff had committed the offence laid to his charge. 

Mr. Justice Bailey. One reason was, that the Plaintiff had 
stated in his book he had done the act imputed to him. There is a 
difference between doing an act and admitting having done it. 

Mr. Bell. My Lords, the act in this case, viz. the delivering 
the passport to Murat, was admitted ; the question was as to the 
intention : now all the observations of the Solicitor General went 
to prove that the Plaintiff's intention was a vicious one, that 
in fact he had betrayed the trust reposed in him. These obser- 
vations, which were afterwards put to the jury by my Lord Chief 
Justice, I would submit, were a justification of the libel, and 
ottght therefore to have been pleaded specially. The Plaintiff's 
counsel were taken altogether by surprize, and there were many 
charges made from the otlier side to which a very sufiicient 
answer might have been g^ven, could we' have been at all aware 
of the nature of the defence. A Defendant the^refore, in such a 
ease^ would always choose to plead the genera! issue rather than 

H 
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put a specifld plea on the record, as he would benefit miaterraify by 
»ueh a course^ 

Mr^ Justice Bailey. I think you are wrong; he was not 
bound to plead specially : the defence is this, not that the impu-^ 
tations are true, but that you have justified rae, by what you have 
written, in making these imputations upon you. 

Mr, Bell. All this, with great deferenee to your Lordship's 
opinion, I conceive would form a very allowable plea in dis- 
cussing literary, but not in discussing moral qualities : observa^ 
tions on an isolated fact^^ and those wi^ut direct reference to any 
particular book, cannot, as appears to me, be considered a fair 
criticism of any book. 

Mr, Jmtice Bailey^ Is not the ddivery of the passport referred 
to ? If it is, you may observe upon the fairness of the author 
in publishing the book by something he has published at another 
time, provided the Plaintiff is obliged to read that for the pur- 
pose of his cause. 

Mr. Bell. I would submit to your Lordships, that the cir'^ 
oumstance of the Plaintiff's work appearing on tlve faee of the 
declaration, could not at all alter the ease. If what fell from the 
Defendant s counsel was matter of justification, as I have been 
contending, he was not the less bound to plead it speciallyr 
because the book was mentioned in the declaration. If we could 
have anticipated the sort of detence intended to be set up, we 
might have been prepared to meet it. 

Mr. Jtutice Bailey. That depends on whether you uilder- 
stood the legal effect of the plea. 

Mr. BelL I was prepared for its being shewn, on the part 
of the Defendant, that he had published the alleged libel with^ 
out any malicious purpose ; that whether the Plaintiff had or had 
not betrayed his trust, he, the reviewer, bad fair ground for im^ 
puting to him that he had done so ^ but I did not certainly expect 
to bear it contended on the trial, that the Plaintiff had actually be- 
trayed the trust reposed in him. 

Mr. Justice Bailey. The verdict does not proceed on the 
ground that the Plaintiff had betrayed his trust, but that he had 
himself represented hi» having done so ^ 

Mr. BelL My Lords, the Plaintiff states that he did tUs 
act, naniely, the delivering the passport, with the best possible 
intention. The reviewer charges him with having done.it with 
the worst possible intention, so much so that he would one day 
meet an ignominious end. This charge would surely prinA fatie 
to be taken to be, not fair criticism but a gross libel. The De-^ 
fendant's counsel is then called upon to shew that the pubUoattoK 
is not a libeL The way taken to disprove the publication being 
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:B Kbel on Die trial of this cause, was to maintain the truth of the 
.original asi^ertion. It is for your Lordships to determine whether 
this was not in the nature of justification rather than excuse. 
In those case$ which hea^r upoii the present one, where matter 
of extenuation was allowed to he produced under the general 
issue, the Plaintiff's counsel must have c^me to the trial perfectly 
cognizant of this matter. In the case^ of t^e Earl of tjeicester 
X). Walter, and Tabart ». Tipper, the whole of iwhat was ad- 
mitted under the general issue was involved in the statements of 
the Plaintiffs .themselves. In this last, which was «n «otioft 
brought against the Defepdan^; for charging the Plaintiff^ ahodk* 
seller, with having sold foolish and immoral books, it was allowed 
to be given in evidence under the general i^sue, on l^be part of 
:the Plaintiff, that the Plaintiff had been in the practice of selling 
books of that nature. Here, therefore,, iW^e could have been ne 
surprize, since from the original charge itself, the Plaintiff'^ 
counsel must have come prepared to meet such a defence. In 
our case, however. It was impossible to anticipate that the De- 
fendant's counsel would bring forward circumstances ^uite col- 
lateral, and put his own construction upon acts of the Plaintiff 
which had come to maturity long before the affair of the pass- 
port. The transaction, out of which the charge in the libel origi- 
nated, iodk place— 

Cliief'Justice. — Have you the declaration here ? [The de>r 
claratJLi^u was handed to his Lordship!] His Lordship in conti- 
nuatMpinii^id;— 

'* lie avers that the Plaintiff^ before the publishing jof the libel, l^id 
wiitten and published a certain book, entitled, *< Interesting Factjs rela^ 
live to the Fall and Death of IV^urat, $cc." thfit in a part of the s^id book 
he had stated he was empowered to prx>pose an asylum to Murat^in the 
name of the Emperor of Austria. It then avers that the Plaintiff was 
furnished witii a passport for himself, as envoy of the Allied Powers, and 
a passport for Murat, under the name of Count Lipoua, proceeding to 
Trieste with a<suite of six persons. Then it avers that the Plaintiff ar- 
rived at Ajaceioand foiNid M-u,rat upon the point of setting out upon his 
expedition against Naples, And then it avers that the Plaintiff consigned 
the passport to Murat in the hope, as he trtates in |?is hpok, that Murat 
would abandon the enterp»ze«* 

Mr. Justice Best. These facts wef e ^11 stated in the book 

.produced by the Plaintiff. 

Chief-Justice. Yes — it is all set out in the declaration, 

Mr. Bell. But, my Lord, there is not the slightest reference 

:to the Plaintiff's book in the libel. 

^ Mr. Justice Bailey. You state it is in the book^ and tbei^ 

jou iB^ate k as from his own t^ewing. 
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Chief Justice. Hare you any thing further to address to the 
Court t 

Mr. Bell, There is an enumeration in Mr. Holfs book, of 
those matters of defence which may be produced under the 
general issue ; but I do not discover that wnat ivas brought for^ 
ward as a defence on the trial of this ca^se is included undev 
that enumeration. 

. Mr. Jusiiae Bailey. That which you are quoting is no 
authority. Have you any case in which it is stated, that, under 
circumstances like these, the party is not at liberty to give them 
iu. evidence uQder the general issue. 

Mr. Bell My Lords, in the case of Cunrie «. Walter, whu^b 
was an action brought against the Editor of a Newspaper for fUi 
alleged libel, it wa? set up as a defence on the trial, that th^ 
alleged libel was a fair report of proceedings in a Court of 
law. On a motion for a new Trial, it was contended by Mr. 
Serjeant Le Blanc, that this being matter of justification was not 
admissible under the general issue, and ought to have been 
pleaded specially ; and, although the point was not decided, this 
argument appeared to have great weight. 

. Mr, Justice Bailey. In yqur case ihey do not justify on th^ 
ground of the alleged libel being true. 

Chief Justice. They merely say it is true on your own 
shewing; ' 

Mr Bell. My Lords, I would submit it was not through 
our shewing that the refutation of the charge of libel came before 
the Jury. 

Chief Justice You could not do otherwise than read it, for it 
is of and concerning this book. 

Mr, Bell. My Lords, it was competent for the reviewer in the 
first instance to make any observations on the Plaintiff's conduct ; 
but when he came forward to support his charge, ought he not 
to have given the answer which the law prescribes ? 

Mr. Justice Bailey. You must not assume that to be cleai? 
law which there is no (pase to justify. Shew us that the law 
is so. 

Mr. Bell. My Lords, ours is a case of a peculiar nature; 
and I do not know any one that exactly meets it« 1 only submit 
it to your Lordships' judgment, whether it is not within the 
spirit of the rule which prescribes that matter of justification 
must be pleaded specially ; a rule laid down to prevent certain 
mischiefs from happening, and amongst others, that of surprize, 
the very mischief of which we complain. Many charges brought 
against the Plaintiff by the Defendant's counsel, all of them 
tending to support the original charge, would have admitted of 
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an easy answer if we could have presumed upon their being 
made. Amongst others was the charge made by the Solicitor 
General — of the PlaintijEf having received a bill for 40,000 francs 
of Murat, as a bribe for betraying liis trtist tn the affair of the 

Sassport. In answer to this, it could have been shewn that 
ladame Murat had 3ince the dishonouring of the original bill, 
paid this very sum of 40,000 francs to the Plaintiff, as for goods 
bona fide purchased for her, in this country, by the Plaintiff. 
Another also equally unfounded charge was made by the Solici* 
tor General at the Trial, ni^mely, that the Plaintiff was a traitor 
to his country, because he had been serving Murat when Murat 
was at war with England ; whereas, in fact Murat never carried 
on any hostilities againisft this country after he had joined the 
>P^and alliance in ^81 S, and at the very time when the Plaintiff 
IS braqd^d a^ a traitor for toeing found in his service, was most 
jBolicitouf to preserve amicable relations with England, and was 
employing the Plaintiff to carry on a negociation for that pur* 
pose. The attack of Murat upon the Austrians, in 1815, arose 
out of a privi^e quarrel, and was altogether unconnected with 
the plans of Bupnaparte ; but when the Jury upon such misre* 
preseiilation falsely conceived tlie Plaintiff to be a traitor to his 
country, they would no longer allow him any place in the court. 
Referring these points to yoi^ Lordships? consideration, 1 humbly 
move your Lordships for ^, rule Nisi to set aside the verdict and to 
jgrant the Plaintiff a new trial. 

Lord Chief Justice. I am not aware that in any instance 
the Court has granted a new trial on the ground, that observations 
have been addressed to the Jury which did not properly belong 
io the case. There can be no question as to the admissibility 
of the evidence, for the books were produced by the PlaintinT 
himself, he read certain parts in support of his case, and thea 
the Defendant, as he had a right to do, read other parts. The 
question 19 reduced to this, whether the direction given by me 
to the Jury was fit and proper. Now the way I left it to the 
Jury was this, 1 otiserved ^' it is for you to consider whether it 
is fair and reasonable criticism upon what the author has deline- 
ated in his own work. If yoii are of opinion it is not, your 
verdict will be for the Plaintiff— if you think otherwise, you will 
find for the Defendant." If that was incorrect, the Defendant is 
entitled to a new trial : whether it was, depends upon the fact 
whether any thing given in evidence could be relied on without 
the plea of justification. With a view to that, we are to consi- 
der what was the nature of the supposed libel. It is not a 
paper in which the Defendant assumes any thing on his own 
knowledge. He speaks of the author of the book; and is con*. 



sideriivg what he is upon his own shewing ; fii^t, he says, Mr. 
Maeiroue acknowledges himself as being empowered to offer a 
|>asspo4*t to Mwat if he agreed to reside in the Austrian States 
«8 a private individual. The writer represents the passport to 
have been used without Murafs subscribing to that condition. 
He goes on to say, that the Main tiff was fumtshed with a pass- 
■port for Iviraself and another for Count Lipona ; then he says^ 
Mark the conduct of this Englishman ^Mr. Macirone too, it 
'Seems, is an Englishman), that is true, be arrives in Corsica, 
General Murat declines his proposal and .confides to him his 
desperate project on Naples — that also is true. Now the fact 
is, that after Murat had refused his proposal aud had confided 
to him bis project, he deliyered the passport — that is also found 
stated in^ his book. The writer represents this passport as 
iiaving been used against the Allies. Whether it was used 
tagainst the Allies was a subject of much discussion. The 
learned Coiinsel elaborately -argued that it never <Jould have 
been used agafjist the Allies. The Solicitor- Gei^cral corpbated 
^hat argument and isaid, for what other purpose could it have 
been given, but that Mnrat in the event of his project flailing, 
might makexise of it-? The writer goes on io give his opinion* 
Theooaclusion he draws is this : he says 

*• For Marat we cannot feel respect, but we feel very considerable 
pTty ^ of Mr. Macrrone we predict ihat he has little reason to apprehend 
the honourable mode of death which was inflicted on his master* Ui€ 
vocation seems to be te another kind of exit." 

This is a publication of a peculiar character. The writer does 
not profess to give any facts of his own knowledge.^ He says, see 
what he staies of hin^self, and, from his own statement, such is 
the conclusion I draw. It appears to me that this is a case in 
^vhich it was not nocessary for the Defendant to justify, ibr he 
trsserts only what the Plain tifi^ has stated. The rest is his con- 
clusion from it. It was matter of argument ]to be deduced from 
the facts, what ought to be the verdict, xind therefore I thought the 
proper question for the Jury was, whether looking at Macirone^s 
Jbook, the publication of the Defendant was fair criticism upon it^ 
That was, I thought the proper way of considering the question^ 
^nd I see no reason for altering my opinion. 

Mr. Justice Bmley. It appears to me, the drrection of my 
Lord Chief- Justice was riglit, that this matter was receivable in 
evidence under the general issue ; that it cannot be considered a^ 
^ surprize is clear, and I am of opinion the points on which it i9 
suggested by Mr. Bell, he could have resisted the observations 
-of the Solicitor-General, would not have been receivable in 
evidence. The declaration slates that the Defendant publishei| 
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ft certain book, and that the libel is in that book: now the libel 
IS, that on the Plaintiff's own shewing, sueh and such deduetionar 
inay fairlv be drawn>. The supposed libel does not impute to 
liim that Le did tlie a«ts there stated, nor does it ])ut in issue th» 
truth or falsehood of them, and therefore any evidence for the 
purpose of shewing of giving any explanation different from the 
^atement,. could not have been received. The Defendant saysy 
the libel is in your own work and such is the result. When a^ 
party puts in his own work, and admits it is in that work suchr 
assertions are made, it follows that the Jury have a ri§;ht to lookr 
at it, in order to see whether suclvdeduction^ as are drawn fronft' 
It are or are not correct^ it is to the work alone the Jury can; 
refer. You had an opportunity of giving such an explanation of 
the facts a» you thought necessary. If the criticism is not fair 
deduction, you had a right to say to the Jury ^^this is not fair 
and proper deduction from the facts, the book does not warrant 
the assertions the Defendant has made." Whether it does or not> 
«eems to me to be the only question for the Jury. On the subject 
of the general issue, the rule is, that if you brufig an action for a 
charge on your character, the Defendant is not at liberty to give: 
in evidence the truth of the charge, except in those cases^ in whick 
the words are excusable* There are special casest within the except 
tion — this is one. If it is fair criticism, tlie writer endeavouring 
to draw certain deductions from the work, it is for the Jury to saj 
whether the criticism is or is not fair. Every man who publishes, 
a work, challenges public opinion. If a man criticises a work for 
the purposes of literature or other honest purpose^^ and makes such» 
observations as may lawfully be made, the party is excusable, and 
entitled to give it in evidence on the general issue. It is clear 
that it cannot be made matter of surprize, because the comment i» 
to result from that which is produced in evidence by the Plaintiff 
himself. The point is to confine it tp fair comment on that which 
tlie Plaintiff puts in evidence, aod it would be monstrous if,, under 
the general issue, the Defendant was not to be allowed to put bis. 
case fully before the Jury, 

Mr. Justice Best, 1 am surprized that this motion should 
have been made. The Reviewer had commented not on the work 
of the Plaintiff, but on a book supposed to have been written by 
Sir Robert Wilson; and it stated the arguments on which Sir 
Robert Wilson had made some of his observations, for the pur^ 
pose of shewing that Mr. Macirone^s observations had not illus- 
trated the arguments of Sir Robert Wilson. Had the author of 
the Review professed to obtain information from any other source, 
9. great deal might be said, but he only professes to derive it froiu 
the account from which Sir Robert Wilson had drawn his couclu- 
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sion, and from which he himself had drawn his inferences-— yef, 
notwithstanding that, it \9 said the Plaintiff is taken by surprize. 
He could not have been taken by surprize, for the Reviewer pro- 
ceeds on the account given by the Plaintiff himself. The Plaintiff 
has taken pains to exclude the necessity of a justification. If the 
Defendant had taken one or two passages from the Plaintiff's 
work^ and then said that he was a traitor, that would have put him 
upon the necessity of justifying ; but the Plaintiff has saved him 
the trouble, be has himself introduced the whole story. He says, 
you have stated this of me in consequence of my publishing the 
work on which you have commented. Is he to put the work in, 
read certain parts, and then say to the Defendant you ^hall read 
no other passages ? The Defendant has a right to read every part, 
and observe upon it. It does not appear to me that it is an unjust 
conclusion he has drawn. The Plaintiff states, that a pass- 

Sort was given to him to be issued for a particular purpose — to in- 
uce Murat to proceed to the Austrian dominions, and there live 
as a private individual — ^but he gives it to bim knowing that he was* 
preparing to carry on hostilities against a power in alliance with 
bis Sovereign. The facts the author of the Review takes from 
the Plaintiff himself . The conclusion is the result of fair criticism i 
and, as it appears to me, the only criticism a man possessed of 
any understanding could apply to such a work, for it is impossible 
any other construction could have been put upon it. I am clearly 
of opinion this does not touch the case where a justification is ne- 
cessary to be pleaded. The principle on which a justification is 
necessary is this:— ^If you say I have done a wrong, you must 
defend yourself by shewing that I have done so ; but when the 
Plaintiff himself publishes a book proving he has done wrong, it 
cannot require any justification. There cannot in such a case have 
been any surprize on the Defendant. Under the^e circumstances/ 
I am of opinion the direction of the learned ^udge was^ correct 
when be put it to the jury, whether this was or was not fair criticism. 
It appears to me it was fair criticism. 
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<* Call me a traitor \ — Thou injurious tribune \ 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths^ 
In thy hands clutch'd as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue jboth numbers, I would say, ' 
Thou liest, unto thee, with a Toice as free 
^s i do {Hray the Gods." 



- . Sift John,- 

'* In proportion to the eagerness with which I have sought this 
meeting, is my delight in accomplishing it ; and in the exact ratio^ 
to carry oh a metaphor peculiarly grateful to your fancy, of my joy 
iu meeting, will be my reluctance in parting with you. No laver 
ever sighed more passionately for the next gaze of his blue- 
»eyed maid, no courtier ever watched with more torturing impa- 
' tience for the smile of royalty, than I have panted for this moment 
of greeting, ut last accorded to my wishes. 

** 5irJo/m, I have remembrances of yours. 
Which I have longed long to re-deliver. 
1 pray you now receive. them." 

And although poor must be my return for all your past recol- 
lections of me, yet believe me, I would fain give them back measure 
for measure, not one jot diminished. If I faili, set up my failure 
to any — every cause, save a due ^cnse of gratitude. Indeed^ 
indeed, Sir John, I have a yearning past expression, to exhibit you 
the very scoundrel I fcel you to be. 

Verily the tearing one-self from. these agremens du ccpur^ 
is like tearing tlie heart from' its seat, yet the imperious 
' claims of duty — sad summons I — will call one from "the$e mo- 
ments of blissful delight.^* So then Sir John,-r-Wthout more 
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adO) let us doggedly to work in earnest ; — ^not a syllable of yoar 
remembrances shall with my good will, escape its just acknowledy-, 
went. 

The Solicitor General. — My friend, Mr. Bell, who has conducted this 
cause with so much ability, on the part of the Plaintiff, has expressed a 
hope that I should coniitie myself in my observations, to the simple point 
in issue between the parties, and not deviate into collateral fact's and 
circumstances unconnected with the merits of this inquiry, I shall in 
this respect, accommodate myself to the wishes of my learned friend, 
and, abandohing the example which he has set me in tne devious course 
which he has pursued in his address, in which he has embraced topics the 
most unconnected with the circumstances of the present question, and 
evidently introduced merely for the purpose of exciting unfounded pre* 
judices in your minds ; I shall confine myself-closely and strictly to the 
point really at issue upon this occasion, viz. Whether the publication 
of which the Plaintiff complains is, to use the language of my learned 
friend, a gratuitous, unfounded, and malignant attick upon the character 
of a man of honour ; or whether it is a fair and candid inquiry into the 
public conduct of the Plaintiff in the transactions to which he refers^ 
and as arising out of the account which he has himself given of those 
transactions? and, unless I am greatly deceived myself, I shall be able 
to satisfy you, almost with the certainty of demonstration itself, that the 
publication of which he complains, so far from being an unfounded 
attack upon the character of a man of ^honour, is a fair, ji>st, and im- 
partial review of the facts to which it refers, and that the conclusion 
which the author draws, is the necessary and inevitable conclusion re- 
, suiting from those very circumstances, and that statement which the 
Pli^intiff has himself given to the world* 

The force of this introductory machinery, viz : — 

<^ I shall in this respect accommodate myself to the wishes of rafjr 
learned friend, and abandoning the example which he has set me iu the 
devious c6iur9e which he has pursued in his address, in which he has 
embraced topics the most unconnected with the circumstances of the 
present question, and evidently introduced merely for the purpose of 
exciting unfounded prejudices in your minds, I shall confine myself 
closely and strictly to the point really at issue upon this occasion,*' 

can nev^r be sufficiently appreciated even by those the most con- 
versant in mechanical apparatus, unless upon the closest and nar« 
rowest examination. Let us proceed to inspect it« 

An instrument termed a passport, is consigned to an agent to be 
used according to his discretion -alike for the benefit of the party 
giving it (the Allied Powers,) and the party receiving ft/ 
(Murat). The agent in the exercise of his discretion^ commits the 
instrument, as he states, to Murat for the furtherance of the 
eriginal purpose for which it was given. A certain writer 
(reviewer unlcnown,) charges the agent, three years afterWards^^ 
Kridi lianding this passport to Murat^ to be used against tbn 
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AlUes ; for n^hich alleged breach of trust, the reviewer un- i 
known (by a natural association,) asserts that the agent will come . 
ito be hanged. The person appearing on behalf of the agent to 
confront this charge, proceeds to shew from the nature of the in- ' 
strument itself, that the passport could in no possible way be used 
against the interest of the Allies \ but on the contrary that the . 
very purpose intended to be answered by the instrument, was 
likely to be consequent upon the consignment of it ; and that the 
employers of the agent concurred in this opinion, and altogether 
approved of the manner in which the agent had executed his 
commission ; consequently-^that the accusation of the writer (re- • 
viewer unknown,) was unfounded even in versimilitude. This is the. 
first *^ deviation into collaieral facts^^ In continuation of his 
^deviousness'' the person employed on behalf of the agent, proceeds 
to kick down certain positions (arguments they would be mis-. 
Homered) set up by the writer unknown, in support of the original 
charge. — And persisting ia his windings-T-after establishing, as 
demonstrably as any matter of fact can be established, that the 
charge was unfounded — and not simply unfounded, hut grqunded on 
the most pernicious malice — he terminates bis wanderings by tracing 
out (this being an affair of reparation or no reparation,) in what 
manner the rights of society are endangered by false charges being 
fixed on one ojf its members, and by demanding a security for the 
future protection of the body of the community, a^d of eyery Qom- 
ponent of it. Such was the zigzaggedness. of this course, Now 
let us pursue the Sergeant's straight line, He ^ets out to establish 
the truth of the original charge of the Reviewei^ uukipown,^ viz. that 
the passport was given by the agent to ^e used against th^ Allies,^ 
by asserting that the ageqt had done something six pionths before, 
which, whether he had or had not ^one, was quite iifrelevant to the 
point at issue. Keeping straight ouy the Sergeapt after counties* 
assurances of his own good faith, and th^ agent's bad faith ; and aftei; 
divers and manifold assertions as to the intentions^ of the. agent, 
and the intentions of Murat, and the intentions of certain Carabelli^ 
and the intentions of Captain Bastard-^ a course as straight for- 
ward as Sancho Panza'slipe of story-tel|ing, — he ends, like the said 
Panza with a downright lie. This is straight forward enough in, 
conscience! The matbematicial Solicitor still keeping his rectilinear 
course (where*s the passport all this time ?) vigorously concludes, 
his crow-flight by representing the agent to have tak^n an incal- 
culable bribe ; and settles with an induction worthy of Bacon— viz. 
that the passport wa^ given by the agent ta Murat^ to bjB used 
against the Allies y because it would avail Murat in a certain, 
event — because on the happening of that event " - . — — to— *, 

|T DID NOT ! ! 

Jhus you see how well the Sergeant has kept his word i H« 




never ^^ deviates ** iirto an argument ! — that's c][uite round about% 
Assertion and interrogation carry him like the wonderful steed .of 
the marvellous Prince in the Arabian Nights, to his point at once. 
They carry him in a trice to his Q. E. D. : — it is so — because it 
must be so; — it must be so— because isn't it so ? Upon these 
alternate layers of assertion and interrogation, this great logical 
mechanist founds his brass and brown-paper battery of sophistry. 

As however, it would be doing the learned gentleman an in|u8« 
tice to deal in generals, I will specify, as clearly and accurately as 
I can sort and arrange them, (really this is a job which claims the 
endurance t)f an index-maker,) the precise nature of the arguments 
furnished from the close Sergeant's new art of logic. 
. I will here give some (Specimens of the principal arguments for 
the benefit of the studious youth of either " Alma Mater" as it may 
be of assistance to them in their logical pursuits.^ 

\m Argumentum Directum, i. 6» assertion for proof. . 

Saves a world of trouble — no doubting, pending and per* 
pending-r-no going backward and forwards in a laby- 
, rinlh of doubts, striving how to get out. The matter's 
settled at once. 

JEar. 1 am Sir John Copley, Knight, a plain downright 
straight-forward man ; my honest people you must 
put yojjrselvep under my direction. I'll shew yoii 
the Ivay — we shall be at our journey's end ])resently ; 
But don't go to ask your information elsewhere. I 
liold a book in ray hand, — Macirone's book ; — this is 
to be a guide for you ; — this book says so and so — 
and so and so— and so andso — (you understand me !) 
and it IT does'nt say so — I say so ! — You must*nt 
pretend to dispute what 1 say, or to find out the 
way of ydUrselves. I am the only individual alive 
that knows the road — positively I am I 

2. Ar. Indirectum. f. e, by insinuation, some dialec- 
titions term it the argumentum serpens ; from it^ 
wriggling winding nature. 

This argument is in high repute, as being the first that 
ever was used from the beginning of time. The earliest 
specimen we have of it, is deemed the finest extant ;. se^ 
the Syllogism^ Genesis, cbap^. verse 1 to 4 and 1^. 



* Baf perhaps it would lie as well tkat tliey should liave the sysiem complete. 
The title it Artis Logicx Compendiuni, Sludio Atque Opera, Johann: Copley, C^ 
•SuiBptibiis Jfobann ; Mnrrajr, Albemarle-Btreet. 
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3. Aa, Ad. Modestiam. i/e. assumption^ or taking 

for granted. 
This argument ii^ so ternpied from the exceeding dif&denee 
displayed io it, as it always includes a petitio principiL 
It is much practised by young disputants; but it is so 
amiable a species of logic that some men of retiring 
bashful natures, practice it all their lives. 
JEx% I, Sir J,.C. am an honest M. P. because I vote 
. conscientiously with his Majesty's Ministers. The 
petitio principii here, is in the terna " conscientiously.'* 

4. Ar. Interrogatjvum. i. e. proving a fact by asking 

a question; 

This is a very lively pleasing mode of argumentation, 
and employs some of the lightest weapons in the dialectic 
armoury, It serves to keep up the attention, and gives 
a little variety, and a sort of vivacious activity to a flag- 
ging dispute. As it is admirably suited, it can't be too 
strongly recommended to young practitioners. By it 
you may prove that mind is matter, and matter is mind ; 
that there's nejther mind nor matter ;-7and its no matter 
whether there is or not. As thus : — 

1. Is it any matter whether mind is matter ? 

And does it mind whether matter is mind? • , 

Are they not then convertible terms ? and conse- 
quently 
Are they not the same ? 
8. If I have no mind, — what matter is it ? 

And if matter is not — why should I mind it ? 
Ergo, There's neither mind nor matter. 
$. Isn't it proved that there's neither mind nor matter? 

And what doe^ it matter whether it is or not? 
Ergo. It's np matter whether there is mind or matter, 
or not. 

$. Ar. MiRABiLE. i. e. by effrontery. 

This is the Congreve-rocket of Logicians. By it yoa 

may blow your adversary to pieces ia a statutable half 

second : — the niore so from his being off his guard, as it 

IS never used, except by forlorn-hope disputants. 

Ex. A. a frattk well-meaning person is passing along 

Charing-Cross at 11p.m., sees C. stretched out 

an the pavement, left there by B. and' others in a 

jsquflSie; who had run away. A helps C. up, — oflfers 
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his assistance to see htm home, &c* C . finds he has 
lost some halfpence out of his coat-pocket. Where- 
upon he lustily calls out Watch -—Watch — Watch. — 
** Watchman, I charge you with this fellow, he 
belongs to a gang just i*un away* Remember, watch- 
man, these are his own words, he said, ^ I saw three 
fello«rs run away' — this is his confession ; the magis- 
trate won't believe this story, unless I give his own 
words." D. the watchman, thereupon takes C's ac- 
count of the matter, and conveys A. to the watch- 
house. C's. account turns out afterwards to be the 
argumentum mirabile,^ and A. gets off with a night's 
incarceration. TJiis argument, too, is much used 
by picl^-pockets. — As, C. a pick^pocket, furtively 
conveys M's. handkerchief out of his pocket, and 
slips a strange one into it in the stead. C. tiien 
raises a rout, and charges M. with stealing the 
fiitrange one. Such arguments as these were much 
in use temp. Car. 2. ^pe Hist, Eng. Article, meaU 
tub plot, ' 

6. Ar, Copleianum seu jSn^le. i. e. Lie, Ex. Sir J* 

Coplej's cprnpjatation of time. 

The ipodes of reasoning already specified, form the most promi* 
nent part in the Copleian system; \ni there are some others 
which should not escape tlie attention of ^^ lads of ingenuous 
countenance and ingenuous modesty i^* 

As the following :-^ 

7. Ar. Johannense seuqu^irCopleianum. 

A fact admitted — very well. Now mix a little truth an4 
a great deal of the Ar.. Copleian : add due proportional 
of the Ar. Directum et Indirectum atque alia ad libitum— ? 
and you have the Argumentum Johannense, 

8. Ar. Festinans — can't stop a moipent. 

Much used by lamp-lighters, and extraordinary-newi} 
blowers. 

0. Ar. Quadrigarium, or dashing. 

This a flowing sweeping §;ort of logic, quite of anotheip 
^uess character from the hard sort of the old dialecticians^ 
it is as it were^ imaginative^ in it you give a loose to th^ 
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reins of fancy ; — and it is so e:xquisitely elegant that you 
may reach a fly's brains with it, and not give him the 
head-ach. It is a good deal used by tlie young gentle- 
men of the four-in-hand club, and the eUves of the 
ecole militaire, polytechniche et I'universite — ^with their 
tradesmen. 

10* Ar, Henglerianum- — or pop — ^pop — pop. 

It is termed Henglerianum from one Signer Hengler,^ who 
domiciles (in case the reader should wish to take lessons) 
on the Surry-side of the Bridge. Signer Hengler does 
not arrogate the merit of this invention — ^but it has re- 
ceived the patronage of bis name from the happiness of 
his adaptation. ' 

1.1. Ar. Femininum. 

Much in vogue amongst the piscatory nymphs in a 
quarter of the metropolis called Billingsgate ; also' by 
Ernulphus, a reverend Prelate. 

12. Ar. Higgeldy-Pjggledianum. 

This is especially recommended to political disputants, 
stewards, and others who have accounts to settle. The 
force of it will be best discovered by an example. 

Ex. Enter Ghost of Chatham. 

Ghost of Chatham, England ! land of sages and of 

patriots — of beauty and of valour, why art thou 

fallen ? Is it that giving light to the nations, thou art 

stretched Prometheus-like, the remorseleas vultures 

gorging on thy vitals. 

Lord Squirt. "N Rock indeed ! Albion ! thou 

Viscount J}underhead. f art the bulwark of the world, 

New-Times. . >and thy governors the engi- 

Courier. \ neers. , The villain disaifect- 

Morning Post, %c. S^c.Jed rabble may rail over their 

" wassel-cups" ! Look at thy fleets navigating all 

the seas and all the lands red, and white, and black, 

and yellow! Look at thy noble civil-list ! isn't it 

unparalleled in the history of man ? Whilst England 

keeps her civil-list at home— what can she feer 

abroad ? 

A thought strikes me here. Monsieur the Reviewer will have me 

to be a Frenchmaa, or Italian, or what not;^^econtra,CbevalierJfoi^^^ 

f A celei>rat€d iQachioist of ic|uiI)9,crackcrS|Scrpeuts&c. 
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-will maintain Vm an Englishraan. But isn't my love of logic* 
lore — good internal evidence that I'm a Scotchman ? — I'll ask. 

To return, it is to the adroit interchangeable use of the above, 
that the Ars Copleiana owes all its force. An adept will shift you, 
and transpose you, and put in, and take out^ and handle all these 
instruments (this is no false metaphor, for logic is an " Arsinstru- 
mentalis") just for all the world as a compositor will his types* 
But " we shall see anon" how John manages them. 

* My learned friend has told you who are the parties to the present 
action. The Defendant Mr. Murray, is as yon well know, a bookseller 
and publisher of eminence, carrying on business to a great extent in this 
metropolis— a gentleman to whom we are indebted for the introduction 
and circulation of some of the most valuable writings that have of late 
years adorned the English language, Mr. Murray has, for the last ten 
or twelve years, been the publisher of the work of which my learned 
friend has in such extraordinary ttrms complained* I mean theQuar- 
terly Review, a periodical work of criticism upon the most remarkable 
literary, scientific, and political productions which, during that period, 
have been published to the world ; and it is not a little extraordinary, and 
must be mentioned to the credit of Mr, Murray, and in commendation 
of the work of whieh be has so long been the publisher, that notwith- 
standing the temperand feeling naturally excited by critical inquiry 
and discussion, in no one instance, till the present case,* in which. Mr* 
"Macirone has thought proper to proceed both by action and by indici- 
ment, which latter he has within a few da5'S abandoned after paying the 
costs, has Mr. Murray ever been called upon to answer in a Court of 
Justice, either to any individual or the public, for any objectionable 
article or passage in this most extensive and voluminous publication.' 

Pray, my good fellow, is Westminsf er-Hall on the Surrey side 
of the bridge ? He! he ! I suppose. Sir, you are a stranger here 
— this a n't the other side of the water. Thank you, Pat- — then 
this can't be the same. 1 heard a man in a wig just now making 
a great splutter in that Hall, and I thought it might be Signor 
^ 'Hengler — Oh ! no Sir — he lives on the other side of the bridge. 
You must, &c. but take care you don't, &c, &c. Thank you 
my good fellow, good morning to you. I can't but think its 
Hengler now ;— its just his style. — " He is carrying on business to 
a great extent in this metropolis ; — gentleman — adorned the Eng- 
lish language — Mr. Murray." — " Isn't it an ample extenuation of 
a scandalous libel that Mr. Murray is a lucky Bibliopolist, daily 
accumulating large heaps of treasure (not literary only) under the 
beiiign auspices of the Honourable Boards of Admiralty and 
Orduance.'' I can't but think its Hengler now! 

* ♦ Will the Solicitor Gienei'al take the trouble to go to Albemarle-stre^t, and. en- 
quire how maay threatened actious against the Quarterly ^,e\vpr* IVfr. Murmy hai 
coiQpromiuedi'^ out qf Court ,' ...... 
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As to the offence (and a heavy one too) of dropping the indict' 
ment — had there heen as many modes of reparation as there are 
kinds of injury, in the first heat of ray indignation at the atrocious 
calum* ic s of ray revilers, I wouhl have sought them all. But 
reflection told me ratlier to seek the puppet-showman, than the 
puppet. The process by indictment would have reached this last, 
yiz. John Murray — the process by action, his twitcher, the Re- 
viewer. 

* Let us now turn^ tb Mr. Macirone, the Plaintiff. Mr. Macirone is 
by V>irth an En^shman, a British subject, owino- allegiance to the King 
of Great Britain. My learned friend supposes that the writer of the 
article in question intended to iiisinuate that Mr. Macirone had no title 
to thai character. In this respect my learned friend has totally misap- 
prehended the very scope and spirit of the observations of the reviewer—* 
ft i» a part of the charge which he prefers against Mr. Macirone— indeed 
it is the very foundation of his observations upon Mr. Macirone*8 con* 
duct, that, being a British subject, he forgot the duties which that cha« 
racier imposed upon him, and acted so inconsistently with hisall^iance 
as to subject himself to the severest penalties of the law, I beg, there* 
fore, that it may be understood througb6ut the whole of this mquiry» 
that Mr. Macirone is an £n(j;li$hman, a natural boru subject of this 
realm, and that this material aud important fact may never for a moment 
be forgotten.' 

Here we have a sample of the " aro^ament wonderful;" the So- 
licitor denounces me with immeasurable indignation to be, what ? 
— what in all my persecutions abroad and at home I have uniformly 
held myself to be — an Englishman. But we get moreover a speci- 
men of the " argument direct" — 

' My learned friend has totally misapprehended the very scope and 
spirit of the obbcrvutions of the Reviewer— it is a part of the charge 
which he prefers against Mr. Macirone.* 

Who says that the reviewer ever imputed traitorship to Mr. 
Macirone — that the reviewer ever, charged Mr. Macirone with 
having 

' acted so inconsistently with his allegiance, as to subject himself to the 
severest penalties of the law,* 

Who says all this ? — ^ir J. C — That's enough. Bui pray, Sir 
John, in what part of his charge do you find this foundation, (my 
traitorship) of the reviewer's observations upon " Mr. Macirone'sf 
conduct?'' Is it to be found in the observations made upon me in il)^ 
37th No. of the Qijarterly Review, where 1 am first made honour- 
able mention of ? Does the Quarterly Reviewer contend that I am 
an Englishman by these words, as the Sergeant would intimate-— », 
^' mark the conduct of this Englishman ; (Mr. Macirone, too, it 
Qeems, is an J^nglishn^an!)" Framecl as this Dodonean sentence isy 
one might either take it as a bald sneer, habitual to the 
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ivriteri from which nothings could be inferred; or one rni^t 
conceive that the writer fancied it very funny to say ** Mr. 
!jM[acirooe, too, it seems is an Englishman !"— -— ^3^ the 
fun would be in the notion . of a man's being an Englishman 
who had the name of Macirone ; — this supposition, too, would be 
all against the Serjeant's position, viz* that the reviewer made 
the fact of my citizenship as an Englishman, a part of his charge 
against me:-— or lastly, there might be 'a double-entendre under 
thewcrrdjsi " Mark the conduct," &c. which the reader would be 
at liberty to take any way he pleased, so long a« he considered 
Mr. Macirone to be a very scurvy fellow. But we may save our- 

Selves any further perplexities and surmises ; for lo ! in the 3dth 
f o. of the Quarterly Review, where the charge against me re"* 
^pecting the passport is supported, 1 am called Monsieur, and 
nothing but Monsieur. Now here's a metamorphosis ! — the re- 
.viewer (^^ it seems'') has not merely the faculty of turning honest 
men into knaves, but Englishmen into Mouuseers!! — Who then has 
mistaken the most ^^ the very scope and spirit of the observations 
of the reviewer.'*— Sir John Copley, or the counsel for the Plain- 
tiflF? Nobody has mistaken — Sir John knew well enough that 
the reviewer intended to have me believed to be — No Englishman ; 
but it suited his purpose better to assert the contrary. In short, 
this assertion is a specimen of the '^ argument direct," approxi* 
mating to the ^' argument Copleian" of the new logic. 

The Solicitor proceeds : 

* In what situation then do we first find Mr. Macirone^ and under what 
circumstance does he first introduce himself to our notice in thepublica« 
tion upon which the Reviewer is remarking. We find him serving in 
the army of Marat, the King of Naples, and not merely in the ordinary 
sitnationof an officer in that army, but Hiiin;^ the confidential place of 
Aide-de-camp to that monarch. We fiudchis Englishman in the situa* 
tion which 1 have described, at a period when rhe military operatiol^si 
between the troops of this country and the Neapolitan monarch had only 
been suspended by an armistice ; when no treaty of peace had been coa- 
cluded between the two governments; at a per'uid when Murat, collect* 
log the whole force of his kingdom, had made an irruption into the 
north of Italy for the purpose of attacking the Austrians, the allies of 
Oreat Britain, and of obtaining possession of Milan, and with the ob- 
Ttotts intention of facilitating the execution of the design medilat«d by 
Buonaparte of landing from Elba, and endeavouring to recover posses- 
sion of the Throne of Ftance. We find Mr. Macirone at tlus period, 
aad in this enterprize^ holding the confidential situation of Aide-Ae»camp 
€6 Joachim. It is possible, however, that he may say, if uny attention 
iiideed could or ought to be paid to such an observation, that he did not 
consider it inconsistent with his character as a British subject to act in 
the Neapolitan .army during the suspeninon of actual hostilities between 
tba two G0ttiitriei« Be it 90. This plea^ however, will n»t avail him 
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for a moraent. For Lord William Bentinck, who commanded the Bri- 
tish troops in the north of Italy, having received notice of the move- 
ments of the Neapolitan army, immediately declared the armistice at an 
end ; and it became, therefore, from that moment^ the obvious duty of 
Mr. iVlacirone, as a British subject, to leave the camp of Murat^ and 
to abandon the enterprize in which he was engaged* By not doing so, 
he became liable according to the laws of this, and indeed of every 
other country, to the penalties of the crime of treason* So far, how- 
ever, was he from abandoning the army of Murat upon this event^ that' 
he became, after the notification to which I have referred, the beared ot 
B dispatch from the Neapolitan Monarch to General Pignatelli, wha 
Was at that time stationed at Florence, ordering him to march to th^' 
support of that part of the army which was commanded by Murat in 
person. This is the account which Mr, Macirone himself gives of his 
own conduct* Upon his arrival, however, at Florence with his dispatches^ 
he finds that General Pignatelli had withdrawn from that city, and that 
It was in the possession of the troops of Austria. Then it is, that, find- 
ing the object of his mission defeated, and all hopes of the successful 
issue' of Murat*s expedition at an end, he thinks it convenient and pru« 
dent to provide for his own personal safety, by laying aside his military 
uniform, putting on the dress of a private person, and repairing as ^ 
British subject to Genoa. Such is the conduct of Mr. Macirone, ac- 
cording to his own statement, upon his first introduction of himself in 
the work which the Reviewer has selected for observation and comment^ 
and if I were to rest the case here, I would ask whether there are any 
terms too strong to mark the sense which every loyal man and honesl^ 
subject ought to entertain of such conduct. This then is the person 
who is infiituated enough to think that he naay venture to appeal to a jury 
of Englishmen, to award him damages for the injury which hischarac- 
ter has sustained from the exposure and censure of his misconduct." 

I cannot do better for myself here than extract a passage, ex-^ 
aetly apropos^ from the report of the action Wright v. Clem«Dt| 
triea tlie same day as mine, i|i which Mr. Scarlett says } 

** I told my learned friend, that I would make no objection to the evii 
dence, but that he should have the whole fact proved, or no part of it. 
I was willing to give you the whole truth ; but not a particular fact only ; 
for you know, that to prove a fact without the circumstances whiph ac- 
company it, is often the same thing as to state whs^t is true, $ind to in« 
sinuate what is false.'' 

In my case the Solicitor General left Mr, Scarlett's appreheo^ 
»ioD far behind : he did not confine himself to insinuation, or th# 
** argumentum serpens.'* The reader shall now have all the/act$ 
and all the circumstances^ from my publication, the qnly evidence 
produced against me. 

, ** The same persons who were anxious to promote the war of Austria 
against King Joachim, had recourse to various modes of exciting him to 
strike the first blow. I have myself read the dispatches tp which he 
*^f tudes in his letter to me, ^tefdb those fretcnded firiendft assure {wRji 
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that the Austrlans were making every preparation to attack him*, and 
advising him by all means to be before-hand with them, especially as he, 
might be fully assured of the neutrality of England* whose interest it 
never conld be to allow Austria the entire dominion in Italv* 

** These persuasions conduced to decide the King to attack the Austrians, 
at the very moment as it afterwards turned out, that the apprehensions 
"of his union with Napoleon, who had just returned to France from Elba^ 
had determined the British cabinet to attend to the invocations of justice 
in his favour. Lord Castlereagh had written to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was at that time the plenipotentiary of the British court at 
Vienna, and informed him that in consequence of the re-appearance of 
Napoleon at the head of the French nation, the British ministers had 
thought it adviseable to unite all the force they could collect, and had 
consequently come to a determination immediately to conclude a treaty 
cf alliance with the King of Naples. — The duke was moreover enjoined 
to communicate this determination to the other powers assembled in 
congress, in which they were to be invited by him to join. 
, •' Unfortunately the King of Naples could not foresee this uuex'pectcd 
change in his favour, and in an unlucky hour he made the attack on the 
Austrians, and drove them from position to position as far as the banks of 
the Po.— In vain bad the Austrian army attempted with a superior forc^ 
to defend the passage of the Panaro, they were overthrown by the Nea- 
polHans in a sanguinary conflict and driven beyond Reggio.— The ad^ 
yanced guard of the centre of the Neapolitan army was already at Reggio, 
that on the right at Redina and Occhiobello; the left, commanded by 
General Pignatelli Stroogoli, occupied Florence and extended its ad? 
vanced posts as far as Pistoja. 

** At this juncture, Colonel Dalrymple arrived at Bologna, King 
Joachinrs head-quarters, and I was then informed, that he wa^ 
commissioned by Lord William Bentlnck, to request that the territory of 
his Britannic Majesty's ally, ti)e King of Sardinia, might not be violated 
by the Neapolitan army. To this request, the King very readily agreed, 
being still infatuated with the idea that England would not interfere in 
his quarrel with Austria. This ill-timed condescension unhappily be- 
came one of the principal causes of his ruin. He might easily have 
forced the passage of the Po at Piacenza, which was in a defenceless 
istate, but in the attempt he would have infringed upon a small corney 
of the Piedmontese territory, instead of which he directed his principal 
efforts against Occhiobello, which he could not force. In addition to 
this mischance, the courier who should have brought from England the 
intelligence of the amicable change of British policy, was taken prisoner 
by the Austrians and sent to Vienna, where the news of the discomfiture 
of the Austrian armies, and the before-mentioned instructions of Lord 
Castlereagh to the Duke of Wellington, to conclude a treaty of alliance 
•with Naples, arrived on one and the same day ! 

'*^ On King Joachim*s first arrival at Bologna, the Austrians mad^ 
several ineffectual overtures to eftect an accommodation; and if th^ 
courier from England had not been intercepted, there is no doubt but 
that all differences would have been arranged, or at any rate the Kin^ 
would have had full time to make an orderly retreat behind his owu 
ftlmost impregnable frontiers. 
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** At thi^ time the King was surprized at receiving a notiBcation from 
Lord William Bentinck, that his instructions were to join the Austrians 
against' hi m« in direct violation oj^ the treaty which his Lordship Am* 
se/f had so lately signed ; and by which he had pledged himself and his 
governnkentt at all events^ to give three months notice previous to any 
recourse to hostilities^ An hesitation in his movements ensued, he decided 
upon a retreat, which would have been most regular and effectual, if Ge« 
neral Pignat^lli StrongoU had not at this crisis, most unexpectedly 
evacuated Florence, leaving the Roman road completely open to the 
Austrian General Nugent, who in consequence was much beforehand 
witl^ the Ring, and rendered his homeward march most urgent and pre- 
cipitate. I was very nearly made prisoner by this unaccountable e%'a« 
cuation. I entered Florence just at the break of day, with orders from, 
the King for General Pignatelli, who unknown to me, had evacuated the 
place two hours before, and I very unexpectedly found myself 
mirrounded in the middle of the town by Austrian cavalry ; I had» 
however, the good fortune to effect my escape without sustaining any 
injury. 

•• After having so fortunately effected my escape from Florence, I laid* 
aside my uniform and accoutrements, and proceeded in disguise to 
Genoa, where I had to deliver a dispatch from the King's minister of 
foreign affairs to Lord William Bentinck, with whom I was likewise^ 
commissioned to remonstrate on the nonfuljitment of the engagement to 
give three months notice previous to resuming hostilities, i here saw 
his Lordship on the ISth April ^^ and delivered my dispatch to him, and 
at the same time assured him, that if on my arrival in London^ where I 
was going with other dispatches, I should Jind that England had declared 
against the King of Naples, I should, from that moment quit the Neapo^ 
titan service ; and I begged him to bear testimony to my declaration and 
intention, 

** I left Genoa the ssime evening, (l9th April) and arrived in London 
on the 28th, 1 immediately repaired with my dispatches to the Neapo- 
litan cAar^c d'affaires, who informed me that several days before my 
arrival, he had had an interview with Lord Castlerea^h, who acquainted 
him that the British ministry had thought it incumhenton them to leud 
their aid to their ally the Emperor of Austria. I was, however, permitted 
to hope, that there still remained some prospect of accommodation^ 
should the circumstances of the campaign be such as to induce Austria 
to resume negociations with the King of Naples. 

I was at that time totally ignorant, that the Nenpolitan army had com- 
menced its retreat, as 1 had left head-quarters at Bologna two dayg 
previous to that fatal movement. On the contrary, I purtijjipaled in the 
general opinion, that the King would in a tew days he in pnssession of 
Milan, where a veteran force anxiously awaited him, and that his op- 
ponents would certainly be disposed to renew their treaties. Under* 
ihese circumstances, I considered it incumbent upon me as a last *iuty, 
py procure a safe conveyance of the answers which I had received to my 

f At the hoQS? of the Priaccst of Walcs^ wbo was presfnt when I saw Lord- Waof. 
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together with my resignation, and return immediately to Eog^*^"^* ^ ^^ 
lea to enter into these particulars, which trivial as they may appCiir, are 
still necessary for explaining my conduct at this crisis, which conduct has 
been described as inconsistent with my character as an EucHshman,'*— 
Interesting Facts, &c« p»24, 31, 33. 

The reader has now the Solicitop's account of my traitorship, 
taken from my own book ; and be has my own account of the same' 
affair, from the same. There are certain slight discrepancies 
between the accounts probably originating in mistake (might it qot 
be so, Sir John ?) which I shall proceed to notice. 

The last extract from the Solicitor's speech furuishea a fine spe-^ 
eimenof aUtheprincipalargumcntsintheCopleian system. Wehav0 
the argument "Copleian" — or the lie — the argument **direct"~oe 
assertion, ad vancing what is not the fact — and the "indirect" insi«mT 
ation, — repressing what is. These and some other of the Solicitor'! 
Cogentarguments will appear to great advantage when 1 havepick-' 
ed the paragraph to pieces bit, by bit. 

* We find him serving in the army of Murat the King of Naples, andf 
not merely in the ordinary situation of an olBcerin that army, but fiihn||[ 
the confidential place of Aide-de-camp to that Monarch,' 

I am not then (it seems) merely a traitor-officer, but, hearkeB 
reader ! a traitor- Aide-de-camp, t c. not merely a villain — but 
^ ^il'lain^ What it is to be a sergeant at law ! 

* We find this Englishman in the situation which I have described, at a 
f)eriod when the military operations between the troops of this country 
and the Neapolitan Monarch had only been suspended by an armistice, 
when no treaty of peace had been concluded between the two govern?? 
ments ; at a period when Murat, &c.' 

En passant, note here the *^ keep-moving.'* In this seutencei 
two periods of time are hurried instantaneously one up6n 
another, (and nothing betwixt them but a semi-colon) whidh 
really stand twelve months apart, and include events altogetbei^ 
unconnected even according to the statement of the Sergeant him^ 
self. But it seems that the world has been mistaken up to the 
lOth December, 1819, as to the historical fact of Murat's having 
joined the coalition of the great powers of Europe against France 
in 1814 ; and with his having mainly contributed to the success of 
that decisive campaign ! — What an interesting document will this 
speech of the learned Sergeant's be to the future annalist ! 

Now by military operations being suspended by an armis- 
tice, and suspension of actual hostilities between the two 
countries, what does the leai*ned geqtkman intend? * tfoei 
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ht mean that the troops of the King of Great Britain fought 
side by side ivith the troops of Murat, and under his orders 
for an object common to both } —for such was actually the 
yact when the French were expeltedjrom Italy in ISli, Thea 
my inchoate traitorship is reduced to this— that I deported my- 
self traitorously towards England, ray native country, because I 
was serving in the army of Murat at the time ivhen he was a staunch 
ally of my country, giving his help to the cause of England audthe 
coalition, without fee, gratuity, ]>erquisite, or emolument ; not sucb 
succour as our good ally of Austria was wont to give — subsidized, 
and re-subsidized, and sub-subsidized again ; and after pocketing 
till the subsidies, turning to the right about face, and leaving us to 
flfhift for ourselves, — and look out for new subsidies to Ornish 
to Austria — to be bamboozled again ! Make a memorandum of 
this — lest you should forget it — that there* s a suspension of 
hostilities between the troops of two nations, when the troops of 
these two nations fight in conjunction against the troops of an 
enemy common to both, Isn*t it so Sir John ? Such is my demi- 
traitorship for serving in the confidential situation of Aide*de- 
eamp to Murat in 1814! 

AU that part of the paragraph which relates to Murat's at- 
tacking the Austrians is a specimen of the argument " Johan- 
iiense." The " Johannense" establishes that Murat attacked the 
Austrians and was advancing upon Milan — true. But then the 
*^ Johannense" goes farther, and taking the " argument modest'* 
along with it, asserts that Murat attacked the Austrians with a 
iriew of setting up Buonaparte on the throne of France-~rn direct 
contradiction to known and received truth y — really somebody 
dught to file a criminal information against the Solicitor on the 
part of History. 

• It is possible, however, that he may say if any attention indeed 
coulcj, or ought to be paid to such an observation, that he did not con^ 
aider it inconbistent with his character as a British subject to act inthe 
Neapolitan army during the suspension of actual hostilities between the 
two countries. — Be it so,' 

Nevertheless the stigma of traitorship is fixed alike upoq both 
periods* Bnt then the candid advocate admits that I may possibly 
liot he a traitor at one period ; — but then again, after saying th^t 
some extenuation may be olScred, he says before taking breath, that 
Oo attention is to be paid to such extenuation — see-saw, Margery- 
Paw, &c. So that at last this candid admission was only a sort of 
run back, to make a bolder jump afterwards. Well, after setting; 
Hie up and knocking me, down like a nine-pin — that I maynH be 
•a traitor, and yet larai a traitor for serving Murat when he was 
serving England,^' the Sergeant fairly^knocks me down for a. traitor 
lU Ust* without contradicting himself once, and only civing Hisfdrjr, 
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and Lord Wm. Beiitinck the lie every other word. By the way I 
enter my protest here. The Sergeant uiav give me the lie — Be it 
»o — I give it him back again, — much good may it do him ; — baton 
the part of History, a lady of the strictest honour and veracity, 
I must tell the Solicitor, that he is a very pitiful, cowardly fellow, to 
abuse a person of character — and a woman too I Oh ! shame on 
you Sir John ! 

But who'll attend to me ; I'm a traitor ? Let us see again, 
^* This plea however, will not avail him." I am a traitor then 
because 

* Lord Wm. Bentinck upon receiving notice of the movements -of the 
Neapohtan.army, immediately declared the armistice at ^n end ; and it 
became, therefore, from that moment the obvious duty of Mr. Macirone,. 
as a British subject to leave the camp of Murat^ and to abandon the, 
.^nterprize, in which he was engaged.* 

. After this period, I was found (according to my own siate^ 
ment) carrying instructions to a Neapolitan General (Pigna* 
telli) from Murat; ergo, I am a traitor. This argument is 
•* Copleian" throughout. The attack of M urat upon the Austrian^ 
commenced in the first week of March, 1816; about five weeks 
after which period. Lord Wm. Bentinck sent Colonel Dalrymph 
on a friendly mission to Murat^ at Bologna — as has been already 
$een by the extract from my own seif-cunvicting book. About a 
fortnight after this period, I was sent to Lord Wm. Bentinck, then 
at Genoa, by Murat, for the purpose of inculcating on the part of 
King Joachim the observance of the treaty formed between the 
British government and him ; it having been intimated to Murat^ 
]>y his Lordship, that he must be under the necessity of taking part 
with Austria against him. Thus, as was set out in my own book, 
from which the Solicitor professes to derive his information^ tjie 
treaty, — or as he terms it, the armistice — was in existence sev^ 
weeks after the Sergeant {himself) has put an end to it! It was in 
my way to Lord Wm. Bentinck, at Genoa, during the continuance 
of the treaty (^^or armistice"), the further continuance of which, was 
tiie real object of my journey, that I carried instructions to General 
Pignatelli, at Florence. In the course of this interview with his 
Lordship at Genoa, (as appears from the extract out of my own 
book given above,) I took occasion to declare, that in case the re- 
presentations which 1 was on the point of carrying to England 
from Murat, were rejected by the British ministry, I should feelit 
niy duty instantly to quit Murat's service. Thus from my. 
own statement, it appears, that so far from this treaty beings 
declared at an end, immediately upon the first movemeuts of the 
Neapolitan army against the Austrians (as the Sergeant asserts 
upon my authority I) it was in full force seven weeks afterwards ;. 
and ^t it was dkmng the aetuali subsistence of this treaty -that I 
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carried Muraf 9 commands to General Pignatelli. What then 
becomes of my traitorship ? Mpst sprite-like, it's no sooner grasped 
at than its gone ; — whisk — its off like old Hamlet, the instant day- 
light breaks upon it ; it's all a Jack o* lantern concern of the won- 
derful showman, Sir John Copley ! 

It is quite unnecessary for me to enter upoti the question of bow 
far I should have been bound by my duty as a British subject, to 
leave the camp of Murat, in case Lord Wm. Bentinck had die- 
clared the treaty {or armistice) at an end, in contrayention of its 
express terms, without giving to Murat the notice of three months 
stipulated for at the ma£ung of the treaty ; since the treaty never 
was actually at an end duripg any moment of the time that I was 
an officer f.n the army of Murat — as appears from my own self- 
accusing work. Now which is the greatest traitor ? I to my 
Country — or the Solicitor-General to truth, honesty, and justice; — 
his country, and the rights of universal society ? As to 

' My thinking it convenient and prudent to provide for my own per- 
gonal safety, by laying aside my military uniform, putting on the dress' 
of a private person, and repairing as a British subject to Genoa.' 

it*s a fine *^ Johannensian'' flourish. I went to Genoa, for the 
purpose of conferring with Lord Wm. Bentinck, in the man- 
ner already described, after my escape from the Austrian 
hussars. I donH know what Sir John's military valour 
may be» but if it bears any proportion to his civil, viz. 
his defiance of public opinion, honour, and estimation — ^he*d 
think no more of popping his head into a culverin, than of 
letting off a lie ! To such puissance, either military or civil, 
I pretend not. My escape however, verifies the old proverb-^ 
if s an ill wind that blows nobody good ; — ^for if I had*nt got clear 
of the Austrian hussars, I should not have lived to benefit so- 
ciety 1>y exposing Sir John. 

Silence! — Silence! — hats off ! — here's the Solicitor! — 

* This, however, is only the first act in the extraordinary drama in 
which he has performed too distinguished a part. We next find him 
introduced on the stage, (remember. Gentlemen, introduced by himseUv 
and not by the Reviewer,*) at a very time and place in Paris, at the period 
when the Duke of Wellington, after that memorable battle which will 
ever live in the history of Europe, was in full march for the capital of 
France. We find him, too, employed at that time, as an agent to the 
governing power in that city ; and actually sent by Vouch^, the Duke^ 
of Otranto, to open a negociation for the capitulation of Paris witii the 
British General, We further find him, in this publication in which he 
ct^mplains of his character being traduced, charging the illustrious Duke 
and the allies of his Sovereign, with having been guilty of a gross and 

* Vide Arg^. Mtrabile, in Excmp. p. 73 and 74. 
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infamous breach of faith towards the individuals who had supported the 
recent usurpation in France, making common cause with the disturbers 
of the peace of Europe, against those who had so long groaned, and 
libeling and traducing without scruple, the most emment and distin- 
guished individuals.* 

Over again ! — encore ! — 

' This, however, is only the first act in the extraordinary drama, in 
which he has performed too distinguished a part. We next find him 
introduced on the stage, (*remember Gentlemen, introduced by him- 
self, and not by the Reviewer,) at a very remarkable time and place, in 
Paris, at the period when the Duke of Wellington, after that memorable 
battle which will ever live in the history of Europe, was in full march 
for the capital of France. ' 

Here's a crime — a man's being found in a trap, which he was 
forced into, and from which he had no escape ! This iniquity 
I shared with the Gentleman f who stated my case to the 
Jury on the 10th December last; and who is the English 
friend mentioned by me in the " Facts relative to Murat," as in- 
tending to accompany me into Italy. But " we find him in Paris 
when the Duke of Wellington — memorable battle — history of Eu- 
rope — capital of France," Then [ \vas right — it is Hengler after 
all! Nothing disrespectful is intended here towards his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, or those who fought under him ; — as an 
Engli^man, I take pride in their atchievements — but it is some- 
what too much that the Battle of Waterloo should be fired off 
against me! J 

* We find him, too, employed as an agent to the governing power in 
that city, and actually sent by Fouche, the Duke of Otranto, to open 
a negociation for the capitulation of Paris, with the British General.' 

The origin of my being " employed as an agent by Fouche, 
Duke of Otranto," is just this : I was carrying to the Neap- 
olitan head-quarters, the final answer of the British ministry, 
to the representations of Murat, when on my road, I arri- 
ved in Paris in May, 1815. The Duke of Otranto himself, 
detained me upon various pleas, until after the news of the disper- 
sion of Murat's forces bad reached Paris. Shortly following this 
period, the Duke of Wellington was in full march for the French 

• Vide Arg. Mirabile, in Exemp. p, 74. 

' f That my proceedings against the Quarterly Review, may not be thought to 
htLfebeen patched up het\feen Mr. Bell and myself (as has been whispered in Albt' 
marie Street) 1 t^ke occasion to state that 1 instituted these proceedings upon the 
advice of the highest legal authority; and that [ commenced them without con* 
•ulting Mr. Bell at all, who was absent from London when the libel against me In 
the 97th No* of the Quarterly Review first appeared. 

\ Vide Arg Heng. p. 75. 
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capital, and Fouche then solicited me to open a eommunicatiou 
between the Duke of Wellinffton and himself This service I un- 
dertook not for the Duke of Otranto, but for my country-^to spare 
thelivesof her soldiers ; — for humanity — to save the further effu- 
sion of blood. It was undertaken with very considerable personal 
risk ; no remuneration was ever offered — none ever given; The 
Duke of Wellington, who appreciated my services, and invited 
me to his table, knows this statement to be correct. Such was my 
being " actually sent by Fouche, Duke of Otranto." Now that it 
should be charged against a man, as an offence, that he volunteer- 
ed gratuitously, at great hazard to himself, to attempt; to sate the 
lives of his fellow men, is one of the sublimest strokes of heartless 
effrontery from the accuser, that ever raised " th'upturned won- 
dering eyes of mortals!" "We further find him," &c. The 
charge against me of libelling the Duke of Wellington, and other 
illustrious characters, is " Copleian" — " modest" — and " Qua- 
drigarian" throughout,* Neither in the publication to which thtf 
Sergeant alludes, nor elsewhere, have I ever libelled any man^ 
alive or dead: — but "obsequium amicos, Veritas odium parit." My 
plain historical statements of events, have been given without com- 
ment or inference : any inferences or accusations growing out of 
them, against the Duke, and the other illustrious characters, are the 
work of the Solicitor himself. In my book, I have uniformly 
spoken of the Duke of Wellington, Sir C Stuart, and other 
personages, with respect and gratitude. The reader, however, 
must by this time, be so well aware of the nature of Sir John's 
assertions, that whenever he falls upon one of them — and that will 
be about every other line— he will only inwardly ejaculate — OM 

Ish ! — Ish ! — dont you see! — Sir John's speaking ! — 

* In pursuing* the account which Mr. Macirone has given of his own 
conduct, I now come to direct your attention to that particular trans- 
action upon which the Reviewer has principally dwelt, and the merits 
of which form the main subject of this inquiry. After the Allies had 
obtained possession of Paris, and the principal object of the war appear- 
ed to have been attained, the fate of Murat, and the settlement of the 
affairs of Naples engaged their attention. A correspondence was iti, 
consequence, opened upon this subject, between Pripce Metternich,^ 
the Austrian Minister, and Mr. Macirone. Murat was then in Corsica,)^ 
to which place, after encountering many perils in the south of France^ 
he had succeeded in effecting his escape. Prince Metternich, on the 
part of the Austrian Government, consented to grant him an asy- 
lum in the Austrian dominions, upon his agreeing to abandon his 
claim to the Throne of Naples, and to live as a private individual in that 
country. It was proposed that he should embark with a limited number 
of followers^ for the port of Trieste; and a passport was entipusted to 

* Vide £xejBp. p» 73 and 74. 
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MaciroDe for Murat^ under the name of Count Lipona, autboriMUg bim 
to proceed with a few attendants, to Trieste ; and which Macirone was 
to deliver to Muraty in the event of his accepting the proposal of the 
Allies. Upon obtaining these powers, and this document, Macirone* 
immediately proceeded to the Island of Corsica. He arrives at Ajaccio 
—is introduced to the Ex-King— communicates to him the proposition 
of the Allies, which is immediately and indignantly rejected ; he finds 
him upon the point of sailing upon an expedition directed agdnst the 
kingdom of Naples : and this Englishman, this British subject* who 
complains that his conduct has been condemned, and his character as- 
persed, immediately, without scruple, and with an'infamous breach of 
his faith, delivers to Murat that very passport which he was only to have 
received in the event of his assuming a pacific disposition, and accepting 
the asylum which had been offered to him by the Austrian Government.' 

Don't look so wistfully Mr. Solicitor, — I*m in my ^lace. 

. ' In pursuing the account which Mr« Macirone has given of his own 
cotnluct, I come now to direct your attention to that particular transac. 
tion upon which the Reviewer has principally dwelt, and the merits of 
which form the main subject of this enquiry.' 

Hfis the Reviewer ever dwelt upon any other than this ^^ particu- 
lar transaction" of the passport? Turn Sir John, to Nos. 37 and 
38 of the Quarterly Review, the only parts of that great pile of 
literature in which 1 have a niche ;— or tell your clerk, M& 
Croker, or John Murray to look for you, — and discover if you can, 
what other ^^ transaction" of o^ine the Reviewer has laid any 
^stress upon — ray traitorship,-^my trick upon Captain Bastard, — 
my facilitv of bribery and corruption ! or what other ^^ transac- 
tion" ? But indeed nothing short of the " worthy Knight's'* 
positive assertion could have satisfied me that the affair of the 
passport ^' formed the m^in subject of this inquiry ;"'-or indeed 
any part of this inquiry (as far as the Sergeant is concerned,) 
other than than as it served as a conduit for copducting along my 
traitorshify — my readiness to take bribes — (shocking ! the very 
mention of bribes — so near the parliament-house too ! !) — ^p^ aU 
that black o'erflowing stream of infamy of which the Serges^ntkpows 
so well where to find >i salient spring. 

All the rest of the paragraph is quasi-matter of fact until the 
concluding four or five lines. It should be observed before we 
.get to them, that in the first instance I solicited permission of the 
Allies, through the Duke of Wellington on the part of Murat, and 
'at his request, for him to be allowed to retire into Austria to his 
family ; and thai the idea of the passport as a mean to enable lin^ 
to do sOf originated with myself, at a time when I teas given to 
beU&ve he was at Toulon, in France.^ The passport tberelbre at 
least ^as not hatched in treachery ; since it had birth, at a time 
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-wliea Murafs sole desire was to be allowed to rejoin his family in 
Austria^ and before he had even contemplated the project upon 
Naples ; — a project which never occured to him till after he reached 
Corsica — whither he was driven unintentionally, by the mere force 
of circumstancei. As to the proposition of the Allies being ^^ im- 
mediately and indigfnantly rejected" by Murat — a perusal of thiB 
account of his reception of it, as set forth in pages 37 and 38 above, 
vrill make the ** indignant rejection" appear to be only a fresh 
sample of the Sergeant's ^^ argumentam serpens." 

But now we come to the magic of Logic ! Logic after this must 
(always provided the learned Doctors — and amongst them £>r 
Faustus — consent) change its definition to ^^ Ars Masica, &c.*' 
Alas poor Stagyrite! thy course is run. Mourn Caledonia, thy 
Logic lost ; thy Marescbals' " occupation gone." — Copley has 
'^ chopped you all to messes," See here ! See here ! *< Start 
eyes !" at logic-magic. 

«' IMMEDIATELY, WITHOUT SCRUPLE, AND WITH 
AN INFAMOUS BREACH OF HIS FAITH, DELIVERS TO 
MURAT THAT VERY PASSPORT WHICH HE WAS ONLY 
TO HAVE RECEIVED IN THE EVENT OF HIS ASSUM- 
INO A PACIFIC DISPOSITION, AND ACCEPTING THE 
ASYLUM WHICH HAD BEEN OFFERED TO HIM BY 
THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT.'' 

In sooth the Sergeant is as good as his ViOvA now and then : — 
that's a black horse that's never a speck of white about him. Well 
might he invoke (some two pages on) the Gentjemen Jurymen to 
attest his thriftiness of time 

^ You will I am sure feel that I have not unuecessarily occupied your 
time/ 

And again, 

* Am I Gentlemen trayellidg out of the record, or am I keeping to the 
point in issue/ 

Be it recorded — ^No — in that magic extract hast thou most con- 
jurating Sergeant, laid in the Red Sea *^ the point in issue ;" and 
MTOuldst as speedily lay twenty more if twenty were to try. 

Now the prologue's over well have a peep at the five lines. 

*. Immediately i without scruple^ and with an infamous breach of his 
faithf delivers to Murat that very passport which was only to have recei* 
ved in the ^ent of his assuming a pacj/ic disposition^ and accepting the 
asylum which had been offered to him oy the Austrian Government. 

In these ^^ words magic" the Sergeant gives us to understand, 
that a detf^rmination once formed, fan never be broken by him form- 
ing it — lea^t of all a determination of Murat (inasmuch as Blurat 
was determined in the field, — and determination in tl^^ iiold is the 
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same as dctermiuation in counsel) ; — and that the determination of 
the performance of a human act, formed by a man^ can never be 
broken by any accident or any power divine or human ; — that what 
is unconditionally given, — ^is given under strict limitation; — that the 
passport as given to Murat by Macirone could not in any ivay be 
used properly, — but on the contrary could not be used in any 
way except improperly ; and that Macirone, the giver, was 
treacherous enough to intend an improper use of it by Murat! 

"The Devil! did he mean all that"* by the five lines? — ^Yes, 
reader, in good earnest and most unfacetiously.did the conjurating 
Serjeant ^^ mean all that"' by the five lines magic. For if a deter- 
mination once formed can be broken by him forming it; if Murat 
could break a determination, (1st — ^inasmuch as he was a man, and 
2ndly — inasmuch as he could do so, if determination in the field is 
not the same as determination in counsel ;) — and if the intervention 
of any accident, or power divine or human, can break a determina? 
tion of a man in spite o^ himself — and therefore, of Murat as a 
man; — if unconditional commissions are not under strict limitation ; 
if the passport as given to Murat by Macirone, could in any way 
be used properly, and on the contrary thereof could not possibly in 
any may, be used improperly — and Macirone was cognizant of all 
this. — Upon the possibility of any of these propositions being 
answered in the affirmative, then is the Sergeant's conclusion, 
" That Macirone committed an infamous breach of his faith" in 
this affair of the passport — not a trde conclusion. 

Now the negative of all these propositions, viz. that " a determi- 
nation once formed can never be broken by him forming it, &c." in- 
cludes the lump of " petitios" or " beggings of the question" 
comprehended in the five lines magical. This lump of logic 
ore (or lore) the Sergeant has beaten into Copleian Syllogisms so 
fine, that they'd drop to pieces with any other touch then a journey- 
roan logic-beater's. Most delicately have I collected these 
" beggings of the question" from the Sergeant's leaves — and here 
they are. 

Petitio Prima. 

A man can never alter his determination. 

Murat was a man. 

Ergo. Murat could never alter his determination. 

Petitio Secunda. 

A man who is brave in the field, i, e, (metaphoricaUy) de-» 

♦ See « The Critic" 






termined in battle, must in all the affairs of life be deter- 
mined positively f i, e. steady in all hi^ resolves. 

Murat was brave in the field, i. e, (metaphorically) deter- 
mined in battle. 

Ergo, Murat was determined positively in all the aiTairs 
of life, i. e. steady in all his resolves. 

Petitio Tertia. 

A man who is brave in the field, i, e. determined in battle, 
t. e, determined in all the affairs of life, i. e. steady in all 
his resolves ; when from courting a life of, retireme>nt, he 
abruptly conceives the execution of a desperate projecft, 
to complete which, he employs some three hundred subor- 
dinate agents of a daring character in affairs military, 
t. 6. (metaphorically) determined in all the affairs of life, 
i. e. steady in all their resolves ; — and further to complete 
the project, must put to sea, (the Mediterranean sea at 
the equinox ;) and encounter all unforeseen circum- 
stances, accidents, and events, which have thwarted the 
best planned projects from the beginning of time. This man 
must not be impeded by powers above or powers below, or 
suffer his project to be let, hindered, or frustrated by cir- 
cumstances of whatever kind ;«- but must complete it by 
his single volition. 

Murat was such and so circumstanced* 

Ergo. Murat must have completed his ^ro^eci hy his single 
volition. 

All these trifling pefi^io* or "beggings of the question" must be 
accorded before the Sergeant can get so far as this; that Murat 
could not forego his enterprize; — that his followers could not 
forego the enterprize; — and that no circumstance could arise to 
make the enterprize forego Murat and his followers. 

Well gentlemen don't be niggardly with the Sergeant! — don't 
haggle with him about a determination, or a wind — or any such 
puff! — so let him take all thiBse '* beggings'* and eke'em out 
prudently. 

Ah ! but sajs the modest Sergeant — as diffident as Sergeant 
Kite (I wish he'd amillioneth of the recruiting sergeant's honesty!) 
I've a little " petitio" or two behind — ^but you'll excuse me, 
gentlemen, if I prefer putting them in a logical form (for you know 
Papa will peep out every now and then, in spite of himself, and 
I can't for the wig of me, get my own dear little Logica Magica 
Copleidna out of my head) ;— so good gentlemen Jurymen — (you 
can't tell what a regard I have for you !)— I'll just mention a little 
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.'^ petitio*' or two behind ; which gentlemen of your gea«rosiiy can 
never grudge mc, — its quite a matter of form,— ^nly its my way to 
deal on the square, and never take any thing without asking.-— 
So gentlemen — here I am begging like little Miss*8 Poodle, and 
I^m sure you won't keep roe long !^I thought not^ good generous 
gentlemen jurymen ! — Well my next little ^^ petitios"" are just 
these. 

Petitio Quarta. 

The Solicitor General asserts cfn the authority of Maciroae^ 
that the passport was entrusted to him for the use of 
Murat under certain conditions and limitations. 

Macirone never hints that the passport for Murat was in- 
trusted to him (Macirone) under any conditions or limi- 
tations. 

Ergo. Macirone states that it was given under conditions 
and limitation. 

Petitio Quinta. 

It is strong presumption that a particular thing can be used 
in a certam way, — ^because on its being attempted to be 

so used — IT CANNOT. 

The passport was atteinpted to be used by Murat in a 
manner different from its ori^nal desigD, — anb could 

NOT BE so tSED. 

/ 

Ergo* It is a strong presumption that the passport could 
be so used ! ! 

Petitio Si^xta. 

A man who is a traitor, may betray his trust. 

Macirone t« a traitor I 

Ergo. Macirone did betray his trust ! I 

Somehow or other, try all I will, I canH feel so generous as the 
gentlemen Jurymen — I've turned the matter over and over again, 
and looked at it this way and that way and every way, yet I can't 
help fancying at last, that this '< begging of the question" like most 
other beggings, is a very pitiful proceeding, and in matters of justice 
a mo^ifraudulent mendicancy to boot. And for that I would, if it 
can be avoided, not commit and condemn the same fault in the 
same breath, I will not turn mendicant myself and ask the reader 
to believe my piteous story all upon my own telling ; liut viill 
endeavour, as far as my small modicum of mother-wit vrill hold 



but, to sbew the mendicant-at-law to be a most arrant false 
knave, as well upon the concurrent testimony of the most respect- 
able housekeepers from the days of Adam and Eve till now, — as 
from the barefaced palpable staring falsity of the story of the men- 
dicant himself. And to deal by him as he merits, I shall consider 
each " petitio" which the Gentlemen Jurymen, generous spirits ! 
granted the mendicant at once without doubt or reservation, 
separately and by itself. For the " prima petitio** then — that man 
constituted as he is, can never break a determination once formed, 
I must send the reader back as far as the pentateuch where he may 
satisfy himself on this head. If h^ has a little leisure I would then 
request him to consult the histories of all people, ^g^^? ^iid nations 
from the date of the pentateuch downwards — taking the flood in 
his way — to the present month September, 1820. In case it should 
uot be inconvenient, 1 would further request him to run over every 
biographical memoir that has ever been written or printed since 
man found the use of his fingers ; snatching at little odd intervals^ 
a look at all the metaphysical treaties extant. After fairly digest- 
ing this allowance of history, biography^ and metaphysics, and 
provided he doesnH choak by the way, he may dispose of ^^ petitio 
prima" of the law-mendicant. As to " petitio secunda" — the 
steadiness of Mu rat's resolves— the Quarterly Review, No. 37, or 
p. 15 above may be consulted.^ In attestation of the unfortunate 
Joachim's immoveable fixedness of purpose, may be mentioned his 
commencementof hostilities against the Austrians in 1815, and his 
conduct after the dispersion of his forces ; his eagerness to be per- 
mitted to rejoin his family in Austria, and his project almost simul- 
taneous of attempting the recovery of the throne of Naples. The 
subjoined narrative! may serve as a key-stone to the strong 

• « The vacillating Marat." 

•f* Tn addition to the account which I have already laid before the public in the 
work called " Interesting Facts, relative to the fall and death of Murat, King of Na- 
ples, &c.'* the following circumstances will, 1 think, be deemed well worthy of atten- 
tion, as further exhibiting the rapid succession of romantic incidents, and extraordi^ 
nary vicissitudes, to which, in the short space of a few months, that brave and 
generous hearted !tf onarch was fated. These circumstances, moreover, will alone 
furnish absolute proof , that in prevailing on King Joachim to take with him the pass- 
port, (of which it was utterly impossible be could make an improper use), I was 
not mistaken in entertaining a * hope that he mighr, during the course of his voyage, 
determine to avail himself of it, and abandon his hostile enterprize.* 

I have already stated, that Joachim sailed from Ajaccio in the middle of the night, 
between the 28th and 2gtk of September, 1 8 15 His force consisted of 5 feluccas, and 
about 300 followers. A Sardinian, named Barbara, who had commanded a frigate in 
the Neapolitan Navy during the reign of Murat, was entrusted with the conduct 
of this little squadron, and was on board the Felucca of the King. King Joachim^s 
intention was to land with his force at Salerno, which is only 30 miles from Naples, 
and where a considerable part of the Neapolitan army was then being re-organized. 
During the whole of the 99ih, the weather was fine; but at night it began to blow 
liard^ and became very dark. It was oa Sunday the 1st 6t October, that the King 

M 
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span of Murat*s steadiness; This veritable anecdote crushes^ 
^^ Petitio secunda'* of the mendicant Solicitor to atoms, as it ii 

and Getieral Francescbetti, hU Aide de-camp9l)einp^ asleep below, were awakened at 
day-break by the vessel coming to anchor. General Frances* hetti went upon deck 
and enquired of Barbara wh^re tbey were, and what had become of the other vessels, 
of which he could observe no appearance. Barbara replied, that the Ki;g*sves«el 
had parted from the rest of the squadron during the daiknefs of the night ; and that 
to his surprize, he now found himself ofF the t6wn of Fizzo.in the Gulph of ^X., 
Euphemia, distant an hundred and fifty miles from Salerno ! Oii this F» aocesc hetti 
<^claimed, that Barbara had betrayed them ; that he had all alotig suspected his 
traiterous intentions, and that he had mentioned his suspicions to the King, who un- 
fortunately had not listened to him. Thid Warm altercation brought the King upon 
deck, when Francescbetti informed him of the situation in wjiich they were placed; 

' and vehemently accused Barbara of having intentionally brought them >nto it ; whilst 
he repeated his excuse of the stoitn and the dafknrss. The unsuspicious Joachini gent- 
ly reproved Francescbetti for thinking so ill or Barbara ; and moreover observed, that 
this was no time for crimination and division; but that a plan must be instantly adopt- 
ed, the best ralculated to meet the emergency of the canie.''^ t^'rancescfietti^*^ said the King^ 
*' IVE MUST GirE UI^THOUGHTS OF THE EXP EDITION TO NAPLES ; and it occur* to m§ 
at this tnoment, that I have the means in my power of proceeding to Trieste without interruption, Ar- 
mand, said he, calling to a valet-de-^hambre (whom I have tately seen in Paris) search in such a port- 
tnanteaut (specifj^ng it) and avumgst some papers, you wiUJind the passport which wasigiven tome 
by Macirone at Ajuccio; it is fortunate I took it with me This wilt guarantee vs a sate conduct to 
Trieste. It is true the passport is only for six beside mi self, and there are thirty o/usr^ board i 
but those who don*t immediately belong to my suite, will surely he allowed to «o with me to sdme Aus- 
tridn port, as passengers and fellow travellers. It i.v prohabie that we ifiall soon fall in with some 
English crttiser, and the Captain will conduct us to Tfieste, possibly on board fUs own mssel. On bdiitg 
re united to my family^ I will (ake mtasures to provide for you all.'! To lliis measure Bar- 
bara objected, on the plea of there not being water and provisions on board sufficient for 
the voyage. "There,*' said the King, **is what money you may want ; — go on shore and 
purchase provisions. '*But, resumed Barbara, the masts have suffered much ; it will be 
impossible to undertake the voyage toTrieste with this vessel in her present condition. 
*' There are plenty of good vessels in the port here of Pizio," said the King;"! have 
money sufficient to* buy aiid equip the best ot them ; — go on shore and provide every 
thing necessary — here is money;*' Barbara now objected that he was afraid of going 

, on shore with part of the crew, lest the King, wishing to diminish the number of 
passengers on board, should sail oflTand leave him behind ! ! But he consented to go, 
provided the Kin? would trust him with the passport, as a pledge of his not sailing 
off without him ! At this base subterfuge of the Captain, which involved so un- 
warrantable an accusation of ungenerous selfishness, A^lurat expressed the highest 
indignation.** "Well, said he ; poor suspicious wretch ! then 1*11 go on shore myself 
and purchase all that's necessary ; and do you remain here, ready to f'eceive me'on 
board again.** Upon this be got into a boat, with Franceschetti and four or five 
others, amongst whom my inform{(nt Armand, now in Paris^ was one; and proceeded 
towards the shore. It happeniner to be Sunday^ a number of sailors and soldiers, 
with the inhabitants of Pizzo and the vicinity, were walking near the landing place, 
which formed the principal promenade of the town. As the King and his party were 
proceeding towards the Custom-house, to give in their nanies and desiiuation in 
compliance with the usual formalities, he was recognized by a soldier, who imrac^ 
diately communicated his discovery to his comrades. It spread like wild -fire ; and 
in an instant the King was surrounded by soldiers, sailors, and inhabitants, who 
prostrated themselves at his feet, and with the loudest acclamations shouted out, 
Viva it Rf nostra! — viva Joackino! Joachim was deeply affected at these deraonstra'* 
tions of regard ; and on the first impulse of his feelings he cordially embraced several 
of these sturdy Calabrians. As soon however^ as he could obtain a h^aring^ he 
addressed the muUitude^ and e^fler exhorting them to peace and tranquility^ he 
assured them that he had by no means come amongst them for the purpose of pro* 
longing his struggle against his adverse Jortunei hut that his fixed determination was la 
proceed to Trieste to' join his family. The rights of hospitality and the facility of 
purchoHVg Ike noceisary supplies for his toyage, were, hejkoidy ail thai he looked 
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sed on the identical hypothesis lirom which is run up the 
liceaut's fabric of /' Macirone's infamous breach of his faith" — 



^fiir\ Meanwhile, the Kinjf w^s proceeding to the market-place ; here the crowd 
redoubling, their acclamations increased every minute. The people, |)articularly the 
military, supplicated him to resume his rights; to put himself at their he'd and 
march tp the neighbouring city of Monteleone, the capital of Calabria. Hs'evil 
fi^cnius at length prevailed. Flattered and exhilarated by the enthusiastic reception he 
had met with, Ae once more changed his resolves. Some of the party hastened back 
to the vessel, to bring to the shore those who had remained on boar^, and In the 
meanwhile the towns people got ready mules and horses for th e conveyance of th^ 
King and his followers, and hastened to arm themselves, in order to accompany him 
to Monteleone. 

A great part of the town of Pizsb and its dependencies belong to a Spanish 
grandee, the Duke Del Infantadn ; his agent being resident on the spot possessed 
muwh influence in the place,-«-and no sooner had Joachim turned his back on Vizto^, 
than this agent commenced with the greatest zeal and actfvity to call his acquaintance 
and dependents to arm, for the purpose of opposing the King's further progress. In 
this he was mast strenuously and efficaciously seconded by a Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Gendarmerie, nambd Trentacapelli, who happened to be at Pizzo on a visit to his 
relations. On going out from the town. King Joachim had just before met Colonel 
Trentacapelli and invited him to join his party. On the ColoneFs refusal, instead of 
using the precaution of detaining him, to prevent his doing any mischief, — Murat 
imprudently suffered him to remain behind; which circumstance proved one of the 
immediate causes of his ruin. 

Colonel Trentacapelli, and the agent above mentioned, lost no time in proceeding 
with a strong party in the pursuit of Murat. Not taking any horses with them, 
they were enabled to make a short cut across the rocks, so as to get between the 
King and Monteleone ; and in accomplishing this, they were accidentally favoured 
by the king himself, — for on seeing them approach, he suspended his march, under 
the persuasion that the party he saw advancing was coming to join him. 

: The first intimation that he received of his error, was a voley of musketry poured 
in upon hiN party. A brisk firing now commenced. The king^s adherents were 
much disadvantaged by their position, and no sooner did they perceive that their 
assailants were headed by Trentacapelli, and the agent, then losing all hope of success, 
they either dispersed themselves in different directions, or joined the side of the 
assailantst These men, it should be observed, were not those who had sailed! with 
Murat from Corsica, but such as had joined him at Pizzo. Another 'circumstance 
which contributed to put an end to the contest was thist-^jthat fathers found them> 
selves opposed to their sons,— and brothers to their bretheren. 

On the first discharge of musketry, the king exclaimed, that he would have no 
Idood shed! and 8trenuouftly exerted himself to prevent the continuance of the 
firing. As soon as Colonel Trentacapelli advanced into the road. General Frances- 
chetti rushed upon him,— seized him by the collar, and clapping a pistol to his head, 
summoned him to order his men to cease firing.— The undaunted Colonel disdaining 
the threat, attempted to turn aside the muzzle of the pistol— it went off in his face, 
which was scorched by the powder, but only slightly wounded by the baH. 

. In the meanwhile the king and his attendants dismounted from their horses, and 
made the best of their way to the sea^ shore, in the hope of |^etting on board their 
vessel ; — but imagine their rage and disappointment on perceiving it to be under- 
weigh, and malung from the shore ! — The party of Colonel Trentacapelii, scarce 
tlwught of pursuing the king, some of whose *people threw themselves into a boat, 
and attempted to overtake the vessel* which made but little way, hopine if they 
could reach it, to be enabled to bring it. back to that part of the shore to which the 
king was proceeding. Unfortunately, they had but one pair of oars in the boat, — 
added to which, the infamous Barbara now threw off the mask, and following up his 
perfidy, the steady villain opened a brisk fire on the boat from two guns witn which 
his felucca was armed, at the same time that he redoubled his efforts to get off to 
se«i. Those in the boat were thus forced to return, and the king left unarmed without 
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viz. the degree of probability that existed of auy occasion arising 
after Murat's sailing from Ajaccio, on the happening of which the 

any further resource, and now surrounded by his pursuers, was compelled to sur- 
render. 

In order to account for his primary intention in coming onshore, HE PRODUCED THE PASS- 
PORT FOK TlilLnfEt and at tfie same time called upon some of the hy-standers to testify the 
declarations he made to the people on hisjirst landing. THIS PLEA, HOWEVER, OF COURSE 
AVAILED HIM iWTHltfG, and he was conducted immediately to the fort. 

The military commander of that district had been recently appointed by Ferdinand, 
with whom I understand he had arrived from Sicily, General Nunziante, that was 
the name of the commander of the district, received the King as his prisoner, bat at 
the same time shewed hini every mark of attention and respect that was consistent 
with a state of restraint. 

King Joachim, as well as his fellow sufferers, were lodged in the fort of Pizzo,and 
in the mean time General Nunziante sent off to Naples a telegraphic account of the 
event. The king was furnished with the best apartment in tne fort, or rather 
citadel. General Franceschetti, as well as the king's two valets-de-chambre, who 
weie both men of literary acquirements and polished manners, were permitted to 
attend upon him. The rest of the prisoners were distributed in several chambers- 
within ihe fort, and were treated with kindness. 

On the 4th of Otiobcr an English brig of war came to anchor off Pizzo, upon which 
the king claimed the right of being placed on board as a prisoner of the English.' 
He mdiatained that, as he had been taken under the protection of the High Allied 
Powers, who had decided upon his fulute disposal, — as would appear from the 
official notification conveyed to him through me, — it was the duty of General 
Nunziante to place him at the disposal of the Allies, which he now had an immediate 
opportunity of doing* by putting him on boaru the English ship of war, then in the 
harbour. 

The Genera] admitted ihe justice of the proposition, and consented to his demand. 
— He however, told ihe king that he thought it necessary that he should wait until 
the evening of that day, for any orders that might be transmitted to him from Naples 
by the telegraph, — and that in the event of no important orders concerning nim 
arriving, through this medium, he would put him on board the brig at night fall. 

It may be easily conceived with what anxiety the telegraph was watched by the 
king and his attendants, during the remainder of that day ! — It was about the season 
of the equinox. — Three o'clock came, — four o'clock — The telegraph remained 
motionless. — Five o'clock — the ^ame ; the evening was last drawing in.— The 
weather was squally. — The passing of a cloud might decide his destiny.— The sun was 
set.— The telegraph had not stired '. — when just on the verge of nocturnal darkness, 
the arms of the telegraph began to move, though scarce light enough remained evea 
to finish the repetition of the fatal signals 1 !— 

General Nuiizianti immediately repaired to the apartment of the king, who still 
remained in doubt whether he would be permitted or not, to go on board the English 
brig. This suspence was 9oon removed by Nuozianti ; who, evidently much 
affected, informed the king that he was that night to be transfered to another part of 
the citadel, and excluded from any further communication with his attendants. 

The next day the ceremony of a mock trial was duly gotre through, and the prepa* 
rations which followed, served not a little to increase the state of anxiety and alarm, 
which pervaded his faithful followers and fellow prisoners. The gates of the citadel 
were closed. — The prisoners were locked up and prevented from holding any com- 
munication with the garrison, tjie greater part of which was even removed to other 
parts of the fort. — At length on the morning of the 6th (I think it was) of October, a 
discharge of musketry resounded through the citadel, which the prisoners were told 
had terminated King Joachim's earthly course. 

In the foregoing recital I have confined myself to the main circumstances of the 
catastrophe. My information is given upon the very first authority, it having been 
obtained from several of the parties who were with King Joachim during the whole 
time when these occurrences were passing. In a fifth edition of my work called 
*^ The Tall au4 death of Joachim Murat) King of Naples , the capitulatidn of Paris i^ 
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<rery end and object designed by the passport might, ormight not, be 
atchieved by the fact (per se) of the passport being actually in the 
possession of Murat at that precise period of time. This anecdote 
triumphantly establishes the existence of such a probability (viz. the 
probability of an occasion arising after Murat's sailing from 
Ajaccio, on the happening of which the possession of the passport 
by Murat mi^A^ prompt him to relinquish his project upon Naples 
and proceed to rejoin his family in Austria) ; at the same time that 
it overthrows from its foundation (if that were necessary) the 
hypothesis of Murat's steadiness of determination, as set up with 
unparalleled effrontery by the Sergeant, in opposition to glaring 
reality and to the dictum even of the Quarterly Reviewer. That 
wretched quibble of the Sergeant's of making personal daring in 
Murat the same as mental consistency, would get an Aberdeen 
class-boy of seven years old disgraced, if he could not detect its 
fraudulency in two-fifths of a second, and if justice were done, it 
ought to consign the mendicant Solicitor to the stocks for playing- 
off such a paltry metaphysical imposition upon a Jtiry-box of 
English talesmen. 

For an answer to " Petitio tertia" — that the volition of a human 
act is the consummation of it — I must refer the reader to the same 
authorities as were quoted for disposing of '' Petitio prima ;" and 
to the narrative in the last note, which so exactly meets the assump* 
tion of Murat's volition of an act being equivalent to the consumma- 
tion of it, as to carry the air of an ex -post facto fabrication. My 
informant. General Franceschetti, (now at Vescovato,) as well as 
many other persons of honour and credibility, who were with Murat 
at the time alluded to, not omitting Armand mentioned above, will 
relieve the narrative from that imputation. 

" Petitio quarta" answers itself. I defy the Solicitor or any of 
his devils, scrubs, and hacks, whether of Lincoln's-Inn, the 
Admiralty, Albemarle*street, or elsewhere, to find in any part of 
my publication, or otherwise howsoever, that the passport was con- 
signed to me for Murat under any condition or limitation what- 
soever. The notion of granting the passport originated with my- 
self, who proposed that measure to Prince Metternich, at a time 
when I fully and entirely believed that Murat was at Toulon ; and 
when no more idea existed of the project upon Naples, than of au 

1815, &c. &c." which I am about to publish, I shall be enabled to give more detailed 
and minute information on the matter just spokeu of. 1 shall also inform my readers 
of some curious and interesting particulars concerning the time and manner of King 
Juachim^s death ; from which it will appear that this event did not take place at the 
time it was reported. That another person was shot in his stead ,— and that the body 
buried on the occasion was not that of Joachim Murat. 

The Neapolitans have now the happiness to enjoy a free representative govcni^ 
ment ; and their constitutional king is no longer surrounded by the pernicious 
.counsellors who di4 such things .-»So may he live, and after — test in peace I 
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expedition to the moon ; and neither Prince Mctternich, or any 
other of the ])lenipotentiaries who furnished me with the passport, 
were such idiots as to think any conditions or limitations necessary, 
knowing^ as they did, that the document could only be used in the 
way therein expressed, and in no other. 

" Petitio quinta'^ is precisely the inference or induction, or what- 
ever you choose to call' it, put into a syllo|ifistical form, upon which 
the Solicitor most ar<^utely, and according to the new logic, most 
conclusively, contends that the passport could be used by Murat 
against the interest of the givers, the Allied Powers. The only 
admissible reasoning to prove that it could be used against the Al- 
lies, viz. reasoning grounded on the nature of the instrument itself, 
is— quite consistently with the scheme of the new " Ars Logica — 
Magica Gopleiana"— ^orgroffe» in loto by the old-logic smasher. 

" Petitio Sexta" or my traitorshiphas been discussed aufidentlg 
for the Solu'itor's purpose already. But if my traitorship con-* 
stitutes only one of the crimes, which taken together, form the in- 
Jjerence, — that! betrayed my trust in the aiFair of the passport; 
and if my trick upon Captain Bastard, and my taking 40,000 franc* 
of Murat, are other crimes which tend to support the same inference^ 
— of betrayal of trust in the matter of the passport; — I shall in due 
order as they are advanced, shev\ that the other crimes are pre- 
cisely of a character with the traitorship-^i. e, generated out of 
the invention of the in venior of the " Ars Logica Copleiana.'' 

The reader, I guess, has lonsr been ready to cry out da Capo— « 
" The Devil I did he mean all that'* by the five lines. Yes indeed 
did he ; — all that wonderful web was woven out of that small bit 
of stuff. Why a web, such as Munchausen would be a life-time 
about, " the Copley" will weave you off in something less than no 
time at all ; and it shall be so fine, and so colourable, and shot so 
diversely, that — turn it which way you will — it shall always look 
sliewy, and always be different, and always the same. And it shall 
be so squeezeabie — take the five lines for a pattern — that the 
wonderful web in Mother Bunch's tales (see story of White-Cat — ? 
beware you,— Sergeant !) shall be a chain-cable to it. Here's 
weaving for you ! ! 

Whysh — ysh— ysh — down — down — The Solicitor—the SolicitoH 

* This is the outline of the case, Gentlemen, as stated by Mr. Maci- 
rotie himself; and which has excited, and justly excited, the censure of 
the Reviewer ; and 1 would here ask you, whether it would have been 
possible to have made use of terms too strong to mark the sense whicli 
every honourable mind must feel at such a gross and infamous violation 
of faith, on the part of Mr. Macirone: apd whether the facts which I 
have stated, and which Mr. Macirone has himself communicated, do not^ 
iiHhein selves, convey a censure more striking and emphatic tht^n roulci 
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be expressed by any general terms of reprobation whicli the Reviewer 
may have used. But 1 am doin*; injustice to Mr. Macirone to treat th« 
subject thus generally. In order that his conduct may be placed in its* 
true li^ht, [ must advert in this part of the case, a little to the details 
which he has furnished, and you will be astonished when I come to par- 
ticularize them, at his audacity in thus venturing to agitate the ciuestion 
in a Court of Justice, — Upon Macirone's arrival in Corsica, he pro- 
ceeded in the first instance to Bastia ; he there found Captain Bastard, 
in the command of a small squiadron of frigates, stationed al that place 
for the purpose of intercepting Murat, shonld he attempt to carry into 
**xecution the enterprize which it was reported he had undertaken against 
the kingdom of Naples, Macirone immediately obtains an interview 
with Captain Bastard— communicates to him the proposals of the Aus-* 
trian Government — expresses to that olhcer his firm persuasion that 
Murat will accept «»f the offer, and prevails upon him to remain at Bas- 
tia, until the result of the negociation shall be known, which he under- 
takes immediately to forward to him. Having attained this object, he 
hastens to Ajaccio, and is joined by two Neapolitans of the name of 
Carrabelli, who had been sent by the government of Naples, to observe 
the motions, and discover the designs of Murat. Macirone, as I have 
already stated, immediately upon his arrival, is introduced to the Ex- 
King, who declares without hesitation, that the proposal has come too 
late— that the die is cast — that his honour is pledged— that he could not 
desert the brave men who had promised to share his fortune in this ex- 
pedition. Macirone in fact, finds that a body of veterans had been 
collected — that a number of vessels were prepared— and that the expe- 
dition was ready to sail immediately upon the projected enterprise. It 
must have been obvious to him that no persuasions could, under such 
circumstances, induce a man of Murat's character^ to change his pur- 
pose. As a man, then, of honour, and even of common honesty, Ma- 
cirone had but one course to pursue; he had pledged himself to inform 
Captain Bastard, without delay, of the result of the negociations. Upon 
the faith of this promise, he had induced that officer to remain with his- 
squadron at Bastia; and it is scarcely necessary, therefore, to say, that 
it was his duty, immediately upon leaving Murat, to send advices to 
Bastia Did he do so ? — So liar from it, that he not only abstained 
from sending dispatches himself, but, in conjunction with Murat, con- 
trived, by the most infamous falsehood and fraud, to prevent such in- 
formation from being sent from any other quarter. I have mentioned 
that Macirone was accompanied by the two brothers, Carrabelli. It wa* 
obvious, (and Macirone so felt it) that they would inquire of him the 
result of his interview with Murat, and that if the truth were told, they 
might communicate the event to Captain Bastard, who would imme- 
diately proceed to the Straights of Bonefacio, and intercept the expe- 
dition ; lor the purpose therefore, of guarding against this event, and 
that he might not be disappointed in the event of his treachery, it was 
privately agreed between Maciron^ and Murat, that the ex-king should' 
write a letter declaring his acceptance of the proposals of the Austrian 
Minister, in order (for this, though perhaps you will hardly credit it; 
is the statement of Macirone himself,) that it might be shown to tlie 
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Carrabelli. The letter was accordingly written, and was made 0sef of 
for this purpose — the Carrabelli were deceived — they remained quiet 
at Ajaccio — and in the mean time Murat was employed in completing 
his preparations for sailing with the utmost possible expedition^* 

The commencement of this paragraph happily illustrates the 
" Johannense" or ** argument of John!" The Reviewer cer-' 
tainly does censure me, i. e. he says that " my vocation is to 
another sort of exit." i, e. that I shall come to be hanged ! 
Such is the censure which my " gross and infamous violation 
of faith /" has "excited in the honourable mind" of the Reviewers 
— my violation of faith, (as the Reviewer alleges) in the matter of 
the passport — not my traitorsbip, which is included in the Solici- 
tor's " outline of the case." That is not the case. Na more is it 
the case that " the facts which the Solicitor has stated, are the 
facts" which Mr. Macirone has himself communicated. But the 
irresistible force of the " argument of John," coupled with the 
**,'Higgledy-Piggledy," can turn the Reviewer into the Solicitor:— »• 
(this, to be sure, is no great metamorphosis !) and my facts into 
his facts ; (this metamorphosis will make up for the last ;) and all 
facts into no facts at all. We next get the " quadragario- 
festinans" in fine style. At what a dashing rate the Solicitor 
smoaks along the Carrabelli, (they work together) Captain Bas- 
tard and Mr. Macirone. 

< Macirone immediately obtains an interview with Captain Bastard/ 
&c. * Having attained this object, he hastens to Ajaccio^ and is joined 
by the two Neapolitans, oi the name of Carrabelli, &c,*' ** It was ob- 
vious (Macirone so felt it) thatthey would enquire of him the result of 
his interview with Murat, &c." *' That he might not be disappointed i» 
the event of his treachery* it was privately agreed between Mr. Macirone 
and Murat, that the ex-King should write a letter:— the letter was writ- 
ten — the Carrabelli were deceived — Murat was off'— &:c* &c. 

and here am I, Sir John, double thonging the traitor. What a 
sin it is to stop this square-elbowed» spanking, galloping start I 
But here bolt I, like an ungainly brute as I am : — bang goes Sir 
John against a broad-wheeler, — over he rolls, and devilish glad 
too, to sneak off with whole bones. 

When Macirone was in Paris in August 1815, he received a 
letter from Murat, (then a hunted fugitive in France) describing 
his wanderings and his wretchedness ; and passionately expressing 
his eagerness to be reunited to his family in tranquillity. The 
mshed for boon is obtained. Macirone expecting to find the un- 
fortunate King in the south of France, arrives there : leanis that 
he has fled to Corsica: goes in quest of him, and on setting foot 
in Corsica, hears then — and not before — that Murat is preparing 
a hostile armament to attempt the recovery of the throne of Naples. 
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Knowing the project of the Ex- King to be a hasty scheme gene- 
rated out of the impatience of suffering, he presumes at once upon 
genera] reasoning, and the peculiar temper of the man, that the 
plan might be as speedily abandoned as adopted, more especially 
when the opportunity of rejoining his family should be found to be 
secured to him. Under this impression, he hastens forward to 
communicate the offer of an asylum to the King and impede his 
project. On his way he learns, that the commander of an English 
ship of war, Captain Bastard, is preparing to prevent by force the 
sailing of the armament for the coast of Naples* He explains to 
Captain Bastard the nature of his mission, and shews him the 
official documents with which he is furnished, who voluntarily and 
in conformity to what now appeared to be his duty^ and without any 
'^persuasion*^ on the part of Macirone, offers to remain at his station 
until the result of the mission is known, — both parties feeling alike 
confident that the proposal about to be made to Murat would b^ 
readily acceded to ; and it being understood at the same time, that 
due notice should be given by Macirone to Captain Bastard, in 
case of its rejection. 

I have already spoken at some length in the preface, of the 
actual period of time at which I sept off notice to Capt. Bastard 
of Murat*s sailing; and shall take occasion to speak of it again in 
its proper place. But when the Solicitor General was ^^ bearing 
false witness'' against me, and denouncing my trick upon Captain 
Bastard, where was the Captain himself? Was he in England ? 
Was he called as evidepce ? Did he appear in Court at the trial, 
to support the Solicitor's assertions ? Yes indeed. Captain Bas- 
tard was in England ; and appeared in the Court of King's Bench, 
on the identical 10th day of December, 1819 — during the time of 
this very trial ; — nay more, succeeded to the place on the Bench 
which His Grace the Duke of Wellington had vacated ; but 
Captain Bastard came not — a* a witness in the cause. — ^Why he 
came not as a witness — he alone being competent to state what 
passed between us, and to prove my trickery y if it existed, — those 
more versed in legal legerdemain and cogging, than I am, may 
explain. 

If it could have been possible to anticipate, that a scandalous 
libel of one character, would, with unparalleled effrontery, be sup^ 
ported in a court of justice, by extravagant lies of another, I would 
nyself have had Captain Bastard summoned as a witness on my 
behalf, whose testimony would have blown up at once the Solicitor's 
long laboured impromptu reply. In addition to the motives which 
I have already stated, Captain Bastard felt the propriety of re- 
maining at Bastia, as any precipitate measure of his, against Murat 
at Ajaccio, would have thrown the whole Island of Corsica into 
« state of sanguinary hostility, and be^o piregnant with conse- 

N 
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quences in the last degree disastrous. But my unhappy tniok 
forsooth j a vastly more con Yenient witness than Captain Bastard I 

^* Quid miser egi ? 

-*— dices; ubi quid te laeserit — 

is brought to groan and stagger, just as the Solicitor has need^ 
under a merciless overpowering load of lies ! The " argument 
wonderful" pours down upon us here, in such a torrent of effron- 
tery, that the escape will be as wonderful as the argument itself^ 
if we are not swept away and engulpbed in the profound abyss. 
The Niagara is a auck pool to it ! — 

^ It must have be^n obvious to bioi that no persuasions could^ under 
such circumstances, induce a man of Murat*s character to change hid 
purpose/ 

The " obviousness of Murat's character" has been already made 
obvious enough in the answer to ** Petitio secunda" of the mendi-> 
cant Solicitor's five magical lines. But now we have quite 
another guess kind of obviousness. — Here's a " Higgledy Pig* 
gledy" touch ! • 

*It was obvious (and Macirone so felt it,] that tbey (the Carabeiti) would 
inquire of him the result of his interview with Murat, and that if the 
truth were told, they might communicate the event to Captain Bastard, 
who would immediately proceed to the straits of Bonefacio, and inter- 
cept the expedition,* 

How crafty the Sergeant is ! nothing 'scapes him I if Jt were 
at the bottom of a draw-well at the autip6des, he*d Iiave it up ! — 
Here he*s fished out that "Macirone felt" that the Carabelli 
would tell Captain Bastard ! Rather unluckily however^ for 
this most marvellous discovery, Macirone himself tells the Soli* 
citor all this in his book, and his counsel told the Jury the same, 
long before the Sergeant began to flabbergast them. That 
gunpowder plot letter too, and the occasii)n of its preparation, 
and its history throughout, down to its combustion, had been 
given to the gentlemen of the jury most unreservedly, when the 
reckless Sergeant snatches it out of the fire, and with the air of 
'^ Ancient Pistol," casts it with the sublimest swagger before the 
astounded jurymen, denouncing upon the discovery, the "faitor" 
Macirone ** to Pluto's damned lake — to the infernal deep with 
Erebus, and tortures vile also !— ^down faitorJ Hold hook and 
line" (says he) " Down! down dogs ! down faitors ? Hav^ we not 
Hirenhere?"J! 

If Pythagoras could start up and give lectures in Lon- 
don, he'd certainly find out, that ancient Pistol had turned 
i^rgeant at law. But maugrc that the Sergeant or the *^ Ancient" 
has not all the merit of the discovery of this letter^ it must not be 
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passed OTer, tiiat lie lias infinitely improved upon the discovery. 
" The OarabelU were deceived," says he. Did the Carabelli tell 
liira so ? or did he receive Hie intelligence vlB Milan ? He cer- 
tainly found nothing^ like it in my book— -jfrom whichy and from 
which alonCy it should always be remembered^ he professes to get 
the whole of his information. Now this is the complete account of 
the Carabelli, and their mission, and my acquaintance ivith them 
in the progress of it. On my arrival at Bastia, 1 found the 
Carabelli there, whither* they had been conveyed from Leghol^n 
by Captain Bastard in his frigate, for the purpose of keeping an 
eye on the movements of King Joachim. They explained to me 
very frankly, the nature of their mission, shewing me at the same 
time^ the written instructions given to them by Medici^ their em^ 
ployer on the part of King Ferdinand, As my views in proceeding 
to Ajaccio, were partly the same as theirs, viz. the diverting Murat 
from his enterprize upon Naples, which 1 regarded as hopeless, 
J readily agreed to assist them in fulfilling the object of their 
mission : and in proof of my willingness to do so, offered to con- 
duct them safely to Ajaccio, where Murat was, which place it 
would have been entirely impossible for them to reach without my 
assistance, in the existing state of the island. They most thank- 
fully accepted my offer, and left Bastia in company with me, the 
mayor and commander of Bastia having granted them the neces- 
sary passports at my instance, and upon my representation , Qn 
reaching Ajaccio, we found it at the entire disposal and controul of 
King Joachim.— The inhabitants were devoted to him — ^the soldiery 
not less in his favour, and the whole place as subject to him as if 
there had been no other Sovereign of it than himself. The prepa- 
rations for the descent upon Naples were then being forwarded with 
the utmost openness ; no attempt to conceal them was either neces- 
sary or possible. The Carabelli, who were natives of Ajaccio, found 
several of their friends and relations engaged in the expedition, 
some of whom they succeeded in dissuading from accompanying it. 
In this state of things, the Carabelli could neither inconvenience 
or oppose Murat ; as he might, if it had suited his humour, have 
thrown them into the sea, or have detained them in polite imprison- 
ment until his departure; and they were, in point of fact, just 
as much at my disposal as at his. The civilities which these 
gentlemen, indeed, received at my bands, from the time of 
our meeting at Bastia, as well as any communications which 
1 may afterwards have thought proper to make them^ were 
perfectly gratuitous on my part ^ — How wonderfully sagacious 
then ! — how infinitely cunning ! in Murat and myself to put 
our heads together, and set about to accomplish, by a cir- 
cuitous and most flimsy finesse, that very object which might have 
been gained at once without any finesse at all ! 
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Why then did Murat, for amonoent, affect to close with the propo- 
sals of the Allied Powers ? This interrogatory can only be answered 
by a counter one — why does every man do a hundred things ev^ry 
day of his life, which he can trace to no fixed and definite motive ; 
which begin, continue, and end in impulse, and which he can no 
more account for, than the diversity of physical likings or dislik- 
ings at different periods ? Why did Pope never pare his nails 
without a manoeuvre ? Why did he carry his finessing into the 
least little ordinary matters of life — so that when he wanted a 
dram of Cogniac or right Geneva to help his gourmandisCf he 
would set about taking it by regular parallels, and shew as much 
generalship, and practice as many feints and shifts as the Duke of 
Marlborough or Captain Shandy, in carrying a fortress in French 
Flanders ? Men of ardent and vivid temperament, such as 
Joachim was, are in a certain degree the creatures of impulsion, 
They receive a momentum in a particular direction, and before the 
force of this is well felt, another arises and impels them in one 
diametrically opposite ; and then another, and another^ and so on 
till the mind changes its place as often as the traveller up Mont 
Cenis changes his position. It was by the force of these instan- 
taneous impulses and cross movements, that the best resolves of the 
unfortunate Joachim, were too often cheeked or diverted ; — ^by 
these was that amiable, generous, and high-spirited monarch &r 
nally hurried to his destruction. 

In relating the King's reception of the Carabelli, on their 
first arrival at Ajaccio, and in stating without the least reserve, 
that he addressed a letter to me, in which he professes to accept 
the terms of the Allied Powers, contrary to his actual determination, 
with a view of disguising his real intentions from the Carabelli,! 
should have supposed that some credit might have beep given me 
for openness and good faith; since this intelligence neither had 
been given, nor was likely to be given frona any other quarter. 
But credit for candour and openness, with a mind constituted likd 
the Solicitor's,— -which is unable to form even an abstract concep- 
tion of such qualities, would indeed be an extravagant expectation ! 
This^ however, I had a right to demand of him, — that when he 
professed to convict me of infamy and treachery on my own state- 
ment, he should have given the whole of my own statement. 
He was not called upon to take my inferences (in case there were 
any such;) but he was compelled, t. e. injustice and honour — (these 
to be sure, with some people^ are not very compulsory !) when he 
was undertaking to convict me of a grave offence upon my own 
relation of a particular circumstance, to give all the facts detailed 
by me essentially relating to this circumstance. At ttie sdme time, 
therefore , that he told the Jury from my own statement^ that King 
Jqacbim had written a letter to me couched in certain terms, fo^H^ 
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purpose of disguising his actual iDtentions with regard to his et* 
peditioa from the Carabelli, he was called upoti, and compelled 
by every principle of justice, honour, and integrity, to tell the Jury 
also frofnmy own statement^ that Joachim had no sooner assumed 
this disguise, than he threw it off; and that he even sent for the. 
Carabelli, and avowedly declared to them his fixed purpose of go- . 
ing through with his project upon Naples. "l>irf he do so ?" — No! 
i now find("For experience, &c.^'as the proverb says) tiiat in send- 
ing forth to the public the "Facts relativeto Murat," I should have 
issued simultaneously two very different statements of the same e- 
vents; — oneformen of honour — another for Messieurs the Quarterly 
Reviewer, and Sir John Copley. My openness and good faith — 
qualities hateful to these people, since the opposite of them are "the 
means whereby they live — " have damned me with Sir John and the 
Reviewer; — and by the help of Sir John, did pretty much the same 
with the Gentlemen Jurymen. Happily for me however, there are not 
many such critics — as the critic unknown — ^nor many such motive- 
mongers as his Majesty's Solicitor. But it was not sufficient for 
Sir John to have an utter disbelief himself of the existence of such 
qualities as frankness, and honesty; it wouldnH content him 
truly, unless he could communicate his scepticism to the poor 
simple gentlemen talesmen, so he is perpetually at work to rub out 
their old impressions, by such villainous vomity stuff, as "for this, 
though perhaps you will hardly credit it, is the statement of Ma- 
cirone himself," and thus he goes on 

** Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing,'* 

^ But, Gentlemen, it is necessary to pause here for a moment ; for, 
unless I refer you to the Plaintvff^s own account of this transaction, and 
the very terms in which he has expressed it, it is possible that you may 
doubt the correctness of the statement, or of the inference which 1 have 
drawn from it ; — for it is hardly credible that an iudividual, after pre- 
senting such a picture of his own conduct, should venture publicly te 
complain that it has been made the subject of animadversion and cen« 
iure. Attend then to to his very words— 

** He then inforined me,** (I am reading from his own book,) "that he intended t* 
sail with his expedition that night. Upon which 1 requested him to give me a 
written answer to the proposal I had beeu charged to make him ; he mstantly wrote, 
in my presence, the following reply, in which his real intentions regaraing his expe- 
dition are di^guiiieds— 

** Aj'iccioy 28th Sepiwnber^ J8l5. 

** Mr. Macirone, Envoy of the Allied Powers to King Joachim. — I have jatt 
perused the dispatches of which yon are the bearer. I accept the passport which you 
are charged to deliver to me, and I shall use it to repair to the destmation fixed 
m it." 

* So that you observe by this letter, which was written to disguise his 
real intentions, he states that he had accepted the passport^ and would 
|KOCeed to Trieste^ Then it gees on— 
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^ Ai to the condition which hii Imperial and Royal Bfajeity annexes to the offer 
of an asylum in Austria, f reserve to myself the privileg^e of treating upon thiejoi- 
portant article at the period when I Rhall be united to my family. Ine disrespectful 
summons, which the Captain of bis Britannic Majesty*! frigate has addressed to me, 
preTents me from accepting the offer which you make me, in his name, to receive me 
on board his vessel. Persecuted and menaced, even in Corsica, because some ]>er- 
tbns ventured to accuse me of sinister intentions on this island, 1 had already prepared 
for my departure ; in eflPect, I shall set out this night. I accept with pleasure the 
ralets de*charahre which you are pleased to cede me. Whereupon, Mr. Maeirone, 
I pray God to have you in his holy keeping. 

(The original signed) «* JOACHIM." 

* You will, lam sure, feel that I have not unnecessarily occupied ytfur 
time in reading^ this extract, and that I have not in my address to }ou, 
misrepresented or overcharged, in the slightest degree, the account which 
he has himself given of what 1 may now venture to call bis owa breach 
of faith and infamv!* 

What ails the Solicitor ? — do you hear what he says ? 

" But Gentlemen it is necessary to pause here for a moment!*' — 
Will none of you, raale-tiger-suckled ushers, or court-keepers, or 
whatever you are, run and fetch the Sergeant a glass of fair water? 
— don't you seethe poor Gentleman's ready to faint? Poor thing — 
he's not used to this villainy — its clean*turned his stomach — Ah, 
he's too good for the law, that's sure! Sweet innocent ! — ^he'« 
coming round at last, — hear him! 

• * For, unless I refer you to the Plaintiff's own account of this trans- 
action, and the verr terms in which be has expressed it, it is possible 
that yon may doubt the correctness of the statement, or of the inference 
which I have drawn from it; — for it is hardly credible that an indivi- 
dual, after presenting such a picture of his own conduct, should venture 
publicly to complain that it has been made the subject of animadversion 
and censure. Attend then to bis very words'— 

The diffidence of some folks is quite distressing — account for it 
I cannot — I give the fact — as par example the Solicitor, HoMT 
could he doubt that the Gentlemen Jurymen would 

* Doubt the correctness of the statement, or of the inference which 
he Ohe Solicitor J had drawn from it.' 

Indeed Solicitor, you must get over this modesty — whaf s a 
lawyer without confidence. How innocent too ! for a Sergeant-at- 
law. His astonishment at my villainy (who'd have thought it, 
thinks the Sergeant) is quite overcoming — ^he's taken aback, like 
the pious Ml s. Cole. He absolutely starts back from the frightful 
piciture of his own imagination — the magic creation of the Copleian 
Galanty showman. And how considerate ! — to prepare the — alas! 
too— too sensitive, susceptible natures of the unsophisticated talea-^ 
men for all this terrible treachery, which if not broken to them by 
degrees, might fairly overset their poor wits! This to be sure wa9 
rather an excess of caution ! for every syllable of this tale " wbo^e 
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lightest word WOuId harrow up their souls^' had been before read 
to them by rny own counsel, without any counter grimaces, and ac- 
companied only with the natural and unforced explicatiou of plain 
common-sense and unperverted understanding.* 

§3r* Note reader! Whenever the Solicitor-General says, '* I am 
reading from his own book" — or '4 am reading his own words" or 
making any other parade of his integrity,— you must always under- 
stand him to say, '^ Gentlemen Jurymen ! L am reading a bit out of 
his own book — and (aside) adding thereto^ a great heap of lies out 
of my own head.^^ 

But now that the Sergeant is well again, 1 feel quite qualmish 
myself.— The next sentence overcomes me quite! — Three pens 
I've bit to pieces — and four nails the same — and yet no syllable the 
forwarder ! — Well— lil cry craven and give in — Thy impudence 
hath vanquished !-^— -Oh ! Copley! 

* You will I am sure, feel that I have not unncct^ssarily occupied 
your time in reading this extract, and that I have not, in my address to 
yon, misrepresented or overcharged, in the slightest degree, the account 
which he has himself ^iven of what I may now venture to call his own 
breach of faith and ini'amy 1 

Infamy ! — Infamy from thee ! — thou Pander ! — Thou slavish* 
lying, renegade poltroon 1 

For thy thriftiness of time, it has its record! f— The record Qf 
thy impudence will last out time itself — it is — '^Monumentuni 
are perennius, &c." 

But see ! — the curtain's up! — now for Sir John ! 

• These circumstances occured on the first day of his arrival at Ajaccio, 
On the following day Macirone dined with Murat and his staff*. Twenty- 
four iiours had elapsed, since he had been apprized of Murat 's determi- 
nation, and no attempt had been made by him to communicate the result 
to Captiiin Bastard* 

" After dinner (I am reading his owrt words) he (the Ex-K»ng) desired me to attend 
him iu his private ap^tnieut; here i again took an early opportunity of resumins: 
liny supplications to him to abandon his project, but I found him immuveabie in kis 
resdation. I now, however, reflected that it was not impossible but some circum- 
stance might occur during the execution of, or even previous to iiis commencement 

• of the attempt, which might lead him to alter his intentions, either from necessity or 
change of council, and dispose him to take advantage of the offer he then rejected. 
In this view I consigned to him the passport for Trieste, which I had received from 
Prince Metternich, in the hope that he might, during the course of his voyage, detei- 

- mine to avail himself of it, and abandon his hostile enterprize.' ' 

■* Can you, Gentlemen, for a moment believe that he ever entertained 
such an expectation. Is this not, on the very face of it, a miserable ex- 
cuse to palliate his detected treachery ? What ! Mr. Macirone, the 
former aide-de-camp and confidential friend of Murat, the depositary of 

• See p. 14. t P*»S^**0' 
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his secrets and intrigues, was he a person to deceive himself by snch » 
fallacious expectation ? Was he so little versed in the transactions of 
the world; so little conversant with the characters of men « as to be 
misled by such a hope ? And had he any right even upon his owa 
hypothesis, when the passport was given him upon an express and de/l* 
nite condition^ to entrust it to Murat upon a wild and visionary speca* 
lation of this nature? Rut it would be the extreme of folly to suppose 
that he could really have entertained such an expectation. He was well 
acquainted with the resolute and determined spirit of his former master; 
he saw him surrounded by a band of determined veterans, whom he had 
•elected for this bold and hazardous enterprize, and whom he could not 
have deserted without forfeiting that character for generosity and noble- 
ness of spirit by which he was certainly distinguished. Is it possible 
then, that the account which Macirone has given of his motives, can be 
true ? Is it possible to suppose that he could be such a dupe as to 
believe that the passport would ever be made use of by Murat for the 
purpose of proceeding to Trieste, and availing himself of the asylum 
offered to him by the Austrian Government? On the contrary, is it not 
palpable, upon combining all the circumstances of this transaction, that 
his object was to enable Murat to avail himself of the passport for the 
purpose of providing for his own personal security, in the event of the 
disappointment and failure of the expedition in which he was about to 
engage ? It is obvious that, in such an event, it might serve to protect 
And shelter him in his flight ; and the use which this unfortunate person 
afterwards attempted to make of it, in the last hour of his life, and to 
. which I shall by and by advert, proves to demonstration that this was 
the real object which the parties had in contemplation.' 

Braro Copley ! — ^bravo Sir John ! f cheering for several mi- 
nutes and three distinct rounds of applause.) 

* These circumstances occured on the first day of his arrival at 
Jjaccio. On the following day Macirone dined with Murai and 

his staff, TWENTT-FOUR HOURS BAD ELAPSED SINCE HB HAD BEEN 

APPRIZED OF MURAT*s D^TERMiN ATI Off ^ and no attempt had bssn made 
by him to communicate the' result to Captain Bastard.'** 

Of the actual duration of time which intervened between my 
arriTal at Ajaccio, and my sending off notice to Captain Bastard, 

* On comparing the abore with tbe following report of the Solicitor G«Bcnrt 
speech as gitea in ''TbeTimea" and other paper* of tbe 1 1th December^ ISI^ 
it will be seen that in preparing his speech for the press, the Ijlw Jogsltr has 
high pretto*d away a day. 

* After dinner the next iay^ the plaintiff again attempted to dissuade MoratfrOM 
his attempt on Naples, but without success. When he had been iu Ajaccio 84 hoofi, 
he delitered the passport to him, in the hope as he said*, that Murat would, cyen 
during the Toyage repent. The plaintiffknew the decision of his former master, Sut. 
0% tKefitllowing m&ndngMnnt sailed on his expedition; yet not erea then did the 
plaintiff make Captain BasUrd acquainted with the fact ; it wai not untit ike aftef 
m&m ^tke next day^ when the plaintiff knew that the intelligence could be of no 
possibfo use, that he informed CapUin Bastard of the sailinc: of the exncditioar 
«* Thnct^* nth December, 1819. ^ 
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Al^D WHiCHi IN THE WHOLE, AMOUNTED TO 
TWENTY-ONE HOURS, I have already spokeft in the pre- 
face (page x) , To the further manifestation of this " Argumientum 
Copleianum" or lie direct, I shall address myself presently. 

Prophetic ealf-kecper !— hight Proteus — poor bungler ! — sorry 
shape-shifter ! See Sergeant Copley ! With thee some little pause 
would intervene betwixt each shift,— but here, the Sergeant beats 
you out and out. Whilst leading hia twelve calves, heHl take six 
shapes at once ! 

Most multiform Solicitor I — ^bui now^ thoU hast appeared high- 
sounding Charles^ — now Bobadil grandiloquent ;— then kind lago, 
^' honest — honest" ancient — and that other ancient, loud reporting 
Pistol ! — Anon the serpent, bissing fire and smoke-Henglerian, 
— then the serpent old, most pestilent. 

But here ! — ^thouVt Bobadil and Charles — lago— Pistol, — Hen- 
gler- serpent — Serpent-old — at once ! !* 

Hear him ! 

* Can you, Gentlemen, for a moment believe that he ever entertained 
such an expectation. Is this not, on the very face of it^ a miserable ex- 
cuse to palliate his detected tteachery ?' 

This is a new fashion of detecting treachery !— All this was set 
but in my own book. The affair of the passport took place in 
September, 1815 ; my book was published the beginning of the 
year 1817. During this period of a year and a half, not one syl- 
lable had ev^r been written or spoken to my prejudice respecting 
this matter ! So far from it, — and I cannot too often insist upon 
this fact, — my conduct throughout this transaction^ had been de^ 
cidedly approved of by those who deputed me to act on their be* 
half. Medici too, — the minister of Ferdinand^ King of Naples, 
mentioned above, as the employer of the Carabelli, from whom 
he received a circumstantial account of the whole of my conduct 
in Corsica, even to the most unimportant particulars, has, in his 
official report, as minister of police, and of foreign affairs to King 
Ferdinand, — 'in which he details the circumstances of my omission 
fro\n the Allied Sovereigns, — relates my interviews with Murat — 
with the Carabelli,— speaks of the passport — of Murat's vain 
attempt to avail himself of it, and of his death ; — Medici, I say, so 
far from casting any blame on me, has uniformly mentioned me with 
entire respect. He observes, " that the Emperor of Austria chose 
to send me to Murat, as being a man in whom confidence might 
be reposed, and as having been formerly employed by him (Murat) 
in several negociations." " A fin de Vingagir d accepter Vasile 

* That the force of this simultaneous exhibition qf half a dozen, or half a score, 
different semblances at once, may be seen to advantvj^e^ the whole paragraph ought to 
be examined uninterruptedly, 

o 
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qu^on lui affraii^ ita Majesii VEmpereur d^ AulHche^ envoy a 
aupres de lui (Murat) un nomme Maceroni, homme de conji- 
ance^ et qui avoit Hi employe par lui dans plusieurs negociati" 
ons:'* 

* What \ Mr. Macirone, the former aide-de-camp and confidential 
friend of Murat, the depository of his secrets and intrigues, was he a 
person to deceive himself by such a fallacious expectation ? Was he 
so little versed in the transactions of the world ? so little conversant 
•with the characters of men, as to be misled by such a hope ?* 

How finely this rocket ascends ! — Yes, I did know Murat ! — 
I knew hina, as I remember him with gratitude and affection ! 
But it needed not the confidential relations of ^^ aide-de-camp and 
friend," to know him thoroughly : — no deposit of secrets and 
intrigues was required to know his nature : — his frankness, — his 
generosity, — his bravery,^-and unhappily, his too easy pliability, 
—-his " vacillation" were no secrets. 

Was Mr. Macirone really so egregiously deceived ? was he so 
bamboozled, gulled, and bit ! Read, retrospective prophet ! — read 
again my self-convicting book, and (if you've time) the voyage to 
Pizzof — damners of these " arguments direct, and wonderful." My 
acquaintance with the world, and characters of men, has taught 
me, that vivacity of temperament is not the own parent of stea- 
diness of action 4 But Monsieur Sganarelle (not the Medecin 
malgre lui) says " celd etait autrefois ainsi ; mais nous avons 
change tout cela, et nous faisons maintenant la medecine (\^ 
metaphisique) d'une methode toute nouvelle.^'' 

Oh ! wonderous topsy-turvy-turner ! — was it not enough to 
prove old Time a counterfeit, and coin him fresh ? T'invent the 
logic magic, smash the Stagyrite, and all the other sages logical ! 
—but must thou give us magic metaphysics too ! — Sure the world 
has been asleep, till Sergeant Copley tweaked it by the nose ! 

* And had he any right, even upon his own hypothesis, when the pass- 
port was given him upon an express and definite condition, to entrust it 
to Murat upon a wild and visionary speculation of this nature ? But it 
would be the extreme of folly to suppose .that he could really hare 
entertained such an expectation.' 

Here are two smart touches of the arguments ^' modest^' and 
" direct" 1 Where does the Sergeant find " the express and 
definite condition." J And was it, or is it. so very — very *^ wild and 

* The state paper here spoken of, was published at Naples about the middle of 
October, 1815 ;— and it subsequently appeared in all the Newspapers of Europe. Not 
having it by me at present, I limit myself to giving the above quotation 

t See p. 93, second note. 
X See Couotel's address, p. 20, 1. 14, and my obserTations p. 97,*^ Petitio quurta/' 
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visionary,'^ for a man of ardent and impassioned feelings^ and, (in 
tlie allowance of the Solicitor General himself ) " of a character cer- 
tainly distinguished for generosity and nobleness of spirit," to yearn 
to succour his unhappy wife, and unprotected children ? — Neither 
my acquaintance " with the transactions of the world or characters 
of men" — neitheir my logic, nor metaphysics, have ever yet, and I 
trust never will convince me of the ** wild and visionary specula- 
tion" of natural affection. For those whose temperament sa- 
vours of the "Corpus legum," and whose tenderness is drawn 
from " the statutes at large," I ventuy-e not to answer. 

(See address p. 19.) 

* He was well acquainted with the resolute and determined spirit of 
his former master— he saw him surrounded hy a band of determined 
veterans, whom he had selected for this bold and ha^ardpus enterprize, 
and whom he could not liave deserted without forfeiting that chai-acter 
for generosity and nobleness of spirit by which he was certainly dis- 
tinguished^' 

For Murat'a " resolute and determined spirit" see observations, 
p. 90, " Petitip Secunda," and answer to petitio l^ecunda, et seq, 

' He saw hini surrounded by a band of determined veterans, &c« 

How the serpent darts his tongue out here ! — There being two 
parties to a contract ; does your law — most wily Sergeant, tell 
you that one only can break it?* The serpent too, comes out 
m another guise, at the pnd of the sentence: — the serpent- 
old Henglerian-serpent. J have always eulogized King Jo- 
achim's *' generosity and nobleness of spirit" when I had no 
interest to serve, — but youl — you "adder fang'd !*' — would 
^ot you have hissed over the sod t|iat covers him, if it had answered 
you as well ! as chance it did, to roll your slimy convolutions 
blandly over bis remains ? 

Now for another Jiiss of the serpent ! 

* Is it possible then that the account v'hich Macirone has given of his 
motives can be true ? Is it possible to suppose that he could be such a 
dupe as to believe that the passport would ev^r be made use of by Murat 
for the purpose of proceeding to Trieste, and availing himself of the 
^ylum offered to him by the Austrian Government. Qn the contrary, 
is it not palpable, upon combining all the circumstances of this transac- 
tion, that his object was to enable Murat to avail hin^self of the passport 
for the purpose of providing for his own personal security, in the event 
of the disappointment and failure of the expedition in which he was 
about to engage. It is obvious that, in such an eyent, it might serve to 
protect ar^d shelter him in his flight ; and the use which this unfortunate 
person afterwards attempted to make of it, in the ast hoi,ir pf bis life, and 

* See CounsePs address, p. 20, ad fint 
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to which I shall by and by advert, proves to demonstration that this was 
the real object which the parties had in contemplation.' 

** II y a des hommes qui n^echappent k I'horreur qu'ils inspirent que 
par le ridicule dont ils se couvrent." — Volt. Carres. 

Oh ! dialectic youth, from acadeinip bower, advance ! — Of rank 
absorbing yew, that fast by charnel-house its black luxuriance 
ispreads, — take choicest glips ;rr-from Javan Upas, plant to death 
devote — if haply they can severed be, take more. — Be these with 
night-shade's clpsely-clinging-careless bands entwined, io form 
a wreath for Sergeant Sir John Copley's logic brow. — And as in 
syllogistic form you step — by threes about, and logic- beaten h6re 
and there, hither and thither, up and down,— the laden air, with 
ergos numberless is driven, — 

be this your chaunt. 

Hail magic logic^s ! mighty master Thou ! 
The Argument: Direct: et Indirect : are Thine, 
The ad Modestiam et Interrogg :— 
Mirabile et Copleianum — Thine, 
Thine Johannense seuCopleian: quasi ; * 

Festinans swift, and dashing Quadrigar: 
Henglerian: too is thine — or pop, pop, pop ; 
Thine Femininum gentle, and unme- 
trical Higgle-dj'-Piggle-di-anum, 

Then the dividing strains burst forth from Isis' youth, wjiilsf 
Cam's is still. 

It is-*->because it must be so— it is ! 
Then Isis' mute — Cam's youth shouts out 

It must be so! — because — is not it so ? 
Then Cam's and Isis' — Isis' — Cam's according straina unit^. 

It is ! — it is ! — it must be so ! — it must be so ! 
Because — it must be so!— is not it so } 

IT IS ! — IT IS ! — IT IS ! — , ••"-BECAUSE IT's NOT ! 

Is not-r>not^not it so u. because it must } 

Well!— now the logic youth has sung its ergos forth to syllogistic 
step, — and threes about to Isis and to Cam gone off— . — and really 
it's time they should, for Oxford and Cambridge terms commence 
10th of October, — I'll return to the Upas wreathed Sergeant. 

Now on the first approach to this — '* Is it possible, &e." thq 
reader must certainly be very powerfully struck, if he i^ not 
actually knocked down by its impetus ; but how avalanche-like 
will be its force, when to the interrogation the appropriate para- 
phrase is added, 

"Is it possible then, says the Solicitor, that the account 
which Macirone, an infamy-covered traitor, whom f have mjf-; 
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nklf demonstrably/ iocontrovertibly, convicted of traitorsliip-^ 
because he was serving under Murat, the ally of his country, up to 
the time — at which the alliance was never broken ; \o whom I 
have brought it home — let this circumstance Gentlemen, never 
escape you — that he was iniquitously peculatingly under laking— 
for nothing, ^remember Gentlemen, for nothing, — and moreover, 
at no little personal risk, as far as in him lay, to save men" lives, — 
and the lives of his countrymen to boot; and who. Gentlemen, as 
I shall presently show you, played-ofF a most fraudulent device 
upon Captain Bastard, as / shall prove to you out of his own 
statementy beyond the possibility of refutation, — by an indis- 
putable Lie — of my own ! "Is it possible Gentlemen, 1 repeat, 
that the account which — such a man, — so convicted^ has given of 
his motives can be true ?" 

*^ Is it possible to suppose" that, such a man — so convicted 
of traitor ship y treachery ^ and venality y — 

^ That be could be such a dupe as to believe that the passport would 
ever be made use of by Mural, for the purpose of proceeding to Trie>te. 
and availing himself of the asylum offered to him by the Austrian 
Government'— 

when not one syllable has as yet been advanced, nor will to the end 
of my speech be advanced by me (Sir John)in proof, to show that the 
passport could ever have been used successfully in any other man- 
ner, and for any other purpose, than in the manner, and for the 
purpose designed by the givers of it, viz. — that of enabling Murat 
to seek the " asylum ofier^'to him by the Austrian Government." 
I repeat Gentlemen, when jibt one iota of proof has been, or will 
be advanced by me, that the passport could be used against the 
Allies — unless the affirmative of a proved negative, ymt interro- 
gatively, furnishes such proof, — as for example — must it not have 
been possible to use the passport against the Allies — since it turned 
out plainly that it was not. ^' Is it possible then, that the account, 
&c." da Capo. 

Now then, reader, what think you of the " argument 
interrogative ?*' The interrogative General, is, as it were, 
(under favour of " Collegium Regale Chirurgorum") anatomi- 
cally speaking, the spine of the 2!)olicitor's body of argument, 
of which the interrogatives Particular, are the vertebrae. The 
" argument wonderful" composes the spinal marrow of the 
system, and from each of the interrogatives, branch out as apophyses 
and ribs the " Directum," *^ ludirectum," " ad Modestiam," and 
so on to complete the frame of the whole. — Oh ! what a wonderful 
piece of logical mechanism ! They've nothing like this at logic- 
hall ! 

" On the contrary" (of all the above ridiculous possibilities] "is 
it not palpable" that (continuing the paraphrase) — '^ upon taking 
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into account all my assertions, assumptions, and interrogations, — 
all my false inferentes from false facts ^ — all my total inability and 
non-attempt to prove that the passport could be used impro- 
perly — and upon considering also, the actual proof set forth from the 
other side, that the passport could not be used improperly ;* in 
which proof, the virtue of the instrument was point by point con- 
sidered, from the nature of the instrument itself; and Macirone was 
shewn, not merely to be exculpated, but entitled to approbation, 
and from his employers to have received approbationf — " Is it not 
palpable'' concludes the deducing Solicitor, ^^ upon combining all 
the circumstances of this transaction,'' that Macirone's object was 
an iniquituous one ? !" — . — 

To such a ^^ combination" only, as meets in the back shop of 
John Murray, wilh their backer Sir John Copley,- — conspira- 
tors against common sense — truth — honour — equity — all that 
preserves the frame of society entire and to no other, it is 
palpable, upon combining all the circumstances of this transaction, 
that my object was ^^ to enable Murat to avail himself of the pass- 
port, for the purpose of providing for his own personal security, in 
the event of the disappointment and failure of the expedition in 
which he was about to engage/' 

Here the paraphrase may be dropped, as the last sentence of the 
last quoted paragraph would acquire not a jot more explication 
from a thousand waggon loads of German variorum-makers. 

It is obvious that the passport would protect Murat in 

HIS FLIGHT, BECAUSE UPON THE SoM$>TOR's OWN HYPOTHESIS OF 

MuRAT's FAILURE IN HIS ENTEKPRlj^Efr-BEHOLD IT DID NOT ! ! — 

(see p. 7] ad fin ; and p. 02 " petitio quarta.") This last method of 
proof of the Solicitor's, of a matter of fact, is however a palpable 
improvement upon his peculiar modes of demonstration already 
recorded, p. 72. Those were only — it is so — because it must be 
so ; — it must be so — because isn't it so ? But see now what a 
noble im])rovement is here! " it would — because it could 
NOT ! ! — There's a mirabilous flourish I — But in case this self- 
contradictory demonstration, should, not be altogether so satis- 
factory to hum-drum logicians and others of the old school, yet is 
the slippery Solicitor not a whit the more caught ; — he has plenty 
of />roo/* behind. " For" says he, " maugre that the passport^ 
for hypothesis' sake (although I stoutly persist in the contrary 
thereof) could not protect Murat in his flight — i, e. could not be 
abused, — yet 

* The use which that unfortunate person afterwards attempted to 
make of it, in the last hours of his life,' 

Proves that it was intended to be abused,^^ 

* See Counsel's address p. 25. f See do, p. 21. and Ob. p. 109. 
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All you Ivho know not logic-magic, — mark you this ! — this 
jumble "Higgledy Piggledy" (and truly it's a master shift) 
observe — this jumble of the use of a thing — of the possible 
abuse ofit^ — and the intended abuse of it! With what liquid 
ease tlie retrospective prophet, slides out of the use to the imputed 
abusey 

*' In fleeting streams attempt to slide away," 

Oh ! magical demonstrator ! 

Now every letter of the four last quoted sentences of the modern 
magical shape-shifter may, for aught I know, be deeply recondite, 
— irresistibly attractive,-^— and extravagantly convincing ; but there 
is a little objection — as it seems to me, which offers itself to them ; 
and it is this, — that all the just recited knock-me down assertions, 
and isn't-he-done-for interrogations, have nothing mortal to do with 
the point at issue, (otherwise than inferentially, i.e. no how at 
all) — any more than if the three tailM Proteus in his way, had 
interrogatively damned me, by demanding " can you phocae of 
mine, doubt, that a slavish hireling, renegade advocate, — one who 
knows shame only as five letters^ and honour but as six, will to 
climb up higher, brave plunging into the yawning pool of infamy 
below ;-^will outrage all the confidence that man mw^f give to 
man, and shamelessly betray the solemn trust that justice must 
repose in him ?" 

But what matters it to Proteus, whether the sentences are inr 
place or out of place — so long as he can shift from one place to 
another, and the calves will trot after him ? " There can be no 
doubt about this ! — the other's plain ! — and that's obvious ! — and 
as to all the rest — the whole of it, — is it not palpable ?" ! 

Old Mr. Shandy ! — forgive me honest theorist — quaint shade 
of Shandy pardon me ! — that I place thee on a page with three- 
tail'd Proteus. — Old Mr. Shandy danced about his white bear at 
a lively frisking measure, " Did I ever see a white bear ; shall I 
ever see a white bear, &c." but all this was mere bear leading to 
the nimble, skipping, changing, transmogrifying rate at which the 
retrospective Wesminster Seer (i. f . seer who has the faculty of 
discovering what did not happen) trotted about his twelve calves ; 
— and the calves were so mightily taken with his tricks, and shifts, 
and transmogrifications ^ and were so flabbergasted withal — poor 
veals ! at all the wonderful whisk-aways of the keeper, that they 
couldn't but trot after him just any how, and any where the ex-pos,t 
facto false prophet was in the humour to take them. 

Most magic Seer ! add to thy shifts and sleights, and changeful 
turns, but this the greatest— last. Thyself demonstrate— if 'tis 
not too late — an honest man ! 

The drama now draws to a close. 
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* But let us still continue. Gentlemen, to trace the conddct of Mi^^ 
Macirone, the Plaintiff. After the dinner which I have described, he 
returned to his residence at the inn and retired to bed. About midnight 
he was awakened by the discharge of a cannon. He immediately pro^ 
ceeds to the fort, and finds that the expedition had already set sail. He 
then returns quietly to bed, and passes the remainder of the ni^ht in 
perfect repose. The next morning he has an interview with the Mayor, 
Some conversation passes upon the subject of the expedition, and in the 
afternoon of that day, twelve hours after the expedition had sailed, andf 
two days after he had been made acquainted with the determination of 
Murat^ he sits down, in pursuance of the engagement which he states he 
had made with Captain Bastard, to communicate to him the*circum- 
stances which had occurred, knowing at the time, that the communica* 
tion would be unavailing, and that it would be impossible for Captain 
Bastard, after this delay, to overtake the squadron. He was of course 
aware that, for his own personal safety, some communication was neces- 
8ary» but he took abundant caution that such communication should not 
be made while it could be of any possible service. Can you then enter-* 
tain a doubt upon this question— -and is it not difficult to conceive how, 
after such a statement, made by himself, he could venture to provoke 
the investigation of inquiry. When the advice arrived at Bastia, forty 
hours had elapsed from the time of the sailing of the expedition— -the 
pursuit was hopeless, but Captain Bastard instantly put to sea ; before,, 
however he could overtake the fleet of the Ex-King, it had arrived on the 
coast of Italy, and the troops had dis-embarked. The object was thus 
accomplished^ as fur as the Plaintiff could effect its accomplishment.* 

That the glaring falsities contained in this paragraph^ may con-" 
front the Solicitor so directly, as even to put him out of coun- 
tenance—if that is achievable,-^! shall here extract from the 
very publication, " Interesting Facts" upon which the falsities are 
foisted, in consecutive order, all those passages that irnve relation- 
to the actual period of time at which I arrived at Ajaccio, until the 
time at which I sent off notice to Captain Bastard, of Marat's- 
having sailed ; giving some few passages besides^ as connecting 
links. The substance of the intermediate part» may be found in 
the extracts, read by desire of counsel at the trial, p. 36 to 44. 

* I ARRIVED AT AJACCIO ON THE AFTERNOON OF 
THE 28th SEPTEMBER. The house occupied by the King 
was distinguishable by his standard, and by the centinels which 
were planted at the door, I immediately sent to the King, to 
enquire when he would be pleased to receive me, and he returned 
for answer that I might come to him immediately. I thought it 
requisite, however, to communicate to him by letter in diplomatic form, 
the object of my mi88|pn« I wrote the letter, and was myself the bearer 
of it ; he received me with the utmost kindness and cordiality, and upoa 
my giving him a brief account of the manner in which I had obtained 
for him, from the Emperor of Austria, the offer of an asylum, he ejB-^ 
pressed his warmest acknowledgments for my exertions in his behalf> 
and his entire approbation of my conduct. 
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^ * The King engaged me to dine with him^ After dinners he desired 
me to attend him in his private apartment^'-^HeTe I a?ain took an oppor- 
tunity of resumfing my supplications to him to abandon his project, but 
I found him immoveable* I reflected, however, that it was not impos- 
aible but some circumstance might occur, during the execution, or even 
previous to the commencement of his attempt, which mi?ht lead him to 
alter his intentions, and dispose him to take advantage of the offer he then 
rejected.— I therefore consigned to him the passport for Trieste, which I 
had received from Prince Metternich, in the fond hope that he might, 
during the course of his voyage, determine to avail himself of it, and 
abandon his hostile enterprize. 

* Previous to my taking leave of the King, he observed that he owed 
me a considerable sum of money for several journies which I had taken 
on his account, from Italy to England, and for various articles which I 
had purchased in England for the Queen, for which I had not been 
reimbursed ; he added that for the present it was only in his power 
simply to repay me, but he expressed a hope that he should at a future 
time, be enabled to confer on me substantial proofs of his regard- He 
observed that he had but a small quantity of gold with him, but that he 
would give me a bill ; Tf hich he then drew for 40,000 francs, payable to 
my order on Mr. Barillon, a banker at Paris; he also wrote a letter of 
advice, signed it, as well as the bill in my presence, and delivered them to 
me« I consigned to the King the -two servants, and the trunk of clothes 
which I had brought for him, and then took leave of him, and retired to 
my lodgings. 

* The house in which I lodged, was within a stone^s throw of the 
citadel, under the walls of which the king's flotilla lay. At about one 
oMock in the morning, I was aroused by the discharge of a gun, appa- 
rently of small calibre: this was followed by another, from a heavy piece 
of ordnance loaded with shot. I immediately dressed myself, and 
hastily repaired to the spot from whence the firing proceeded. Before I 
could reach the beach at the foot of the citadel, several other shots were 
fired. I was alarmed for the safety of the King ; but I soon discovered 
his little armament at some distance under sail. There were artillery- 
men upon the batteries, with lighted matches, but no more shots were 
fired. I spoke to a centinel on the walls, of whom I enquired the cause 
of the firing, and whether it had not been directed against the King's 
vessels ? His answer was, '^ you may depend upon it, we took care to 
*« fire quite in a contrary direction I" and added, that " the first shot had 
«« been fired by the King's own vessel as a signal for getting under 
weigh." On this information I returned to my apartments. 

« The first visit I received in the morning, was from the mayor of the 
city. He came to apprise me officially of the departure of King Joachim, 
who, he informed roe, had sailed at one o'clock, with not more than 250 
men, who howeyer, were all veterans, and the most determined characters 
in the island. This account was shortly confirmed to roe by the twp 
Carabelli's. I was shortly after visited by Colofel Delaforest, military 
commander of Ajaccio, who informed me that from the first moment of 
the arrival of King Wchim in that city, he had been so entirely unable 
to controul his garrison, as not to have it in his power to oppose the least. 

p 
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obstacle to the views and preparations of the King and his friends. The 
utmost that he had been able to effect, was to keep his men within the 
gates of thecitadely until the sailing of the expedition, when he thought it 
requisite at least to fire a few shots as a sign of non-concurrence. That the 
soldiers loudly exclaimed, that ''the first who should put the match to 
a gun, would certainly be saluted by a volley from behind ;'* at 
length he had succeeded in persuading them to fire the few shots I 
heard, although in a direction quite contrary to that of the flotilla. He 
assured me that had he acted towards his garrison with less policy and 
cautious forbearance, they would have entirely broken from his command, 
and thus have given a first impulse, more than sufficient at that time, to 
create an universal insurrection and revolt in the island. 

* At this moment a person brought me the letter, addressed totne by 
the King, the contents of which I communieated to the persons who were 
with me; I immediately transmitted a copy to Prince Metternich, and 
another to the minister of police at Paris. I now felt that in conformity 
to my engas^ement with Captain fiastard, it was necessary 1 should in- 
form him of King Joachim's departure ; I was about to acquaint the 
king on the prec»^diug evening, that I should have to perform this un« 
pleasant duty, when he quickly interrupted me, by asking whether f 
supposed him so short sighted, as not to have foreseen the necessity of 
providing against this circumstance? and assured me that I and my 
companions had no sooner passed the defiles above fiogognano, than they 
were immediately so guarded as effectually to prevent the return of a 
single individual, or even of an army back to Bastia. He added that 
they would continue to be guarded until the evening after his departure,* 
which would insure him the start of Captain Bastard by at least forty 
hours, which was more than he desired. 

* The occupation of the passes by the King's friends, indeed, presented 
an impediment to any communication with other parts of the island, 
which could not have been overcome by a thousand of the best troops in 
the world, if they had been at my disposal. 

' It was mid-day before my dispatciies were ready, when a courier was 
sent off with them, to whom the King's friends, who kept the passes, gave 
no interruption, being fully pre-possessed with an idea that any intelli- 
gence would have been conveyed by the gens d'armes who had escorted 
.me to Ajaccio. Captain Bastard received my letter in thirty hours, being 
forty-two hours after the sailing of the King. He immediately set sail 
in pursuit of him, but did not overtake him.' 

• HE SAILED IN THE NIGHT BETWEEN THE 28th & 29th SEPTEMBER. 

It is assuredly somewhat sins^ular, and to me^ I hesitate not to 
avouch, singularly unpleasant, that the Solicitor and I can never 
agree for two lines together. Here have \Ve been jangling, and 
wrangling, through ^half a hundred pages of letter-press ; he 
taking me to pieces^ and 1 — to be even with him, as in cluty bound 
— taking hitti and his speech to pieces in turn — to very diamond-mi- 
nion pieces ; — (I wish to have no concealments — so confess without 
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reserve, that this metaphor was fetched from Red-Lion-Cotirt, 
Fleet-street — sky- ward,) here have we heen, I say, like a couple 
of printers, falling foul of each other, and throwing every letter in 
the language, at one another's heads, Italics, Romans, Capitals, 
and what not. 

But what can I do ? — If a man will tell lies of me, can I help 
telling him he lies ? That the Sergeant has lied,— -and that 
outrageously, we have seen already, and shall again directly. He 
states of me, 

* Twelve hours after the expedition had sailei^ and two days 
jAfter he had been made acquainted with the determination 
PF MuRAT, he sits down in pursuance of the engagement^ Sfc^* 

By two days, the Sergeant means of course 48 hours, — that 
he does so, is evident from a previous part of his speech, in which 
he says, 

* These circumstances occured on the first day q/* his arrival at 
Ajaccio. On the following day, Macirone dined withMurat and 
his staff. Twenty-four hours had elapsed since he had been ap^ 
prized of MuraCs determination^ and no attempt had been made by him 
to communicate the result to Captain Bastard.^ 

By this last extract, it will appear, that he fixes my arrival at 
Ajaccio on one day, and my dining \Yith Murat on the day follow- 
ing ! Taking the Solicitor's further aqcount, 

* After the dinner which I have described, he returned to his residence 
at the Inn and retired to bed« About midnight he was awakened b^ the 
discharge of a cannon. He immediately proceeded to the fort, and finds 
thai the expedition had already set sail* He then returns quietly tobed, 
and passes the remainder of the night in perfect repose. The next 
morning he has an interview with the M^yor. Some conversation passes 
upon the subject of the expedition* and in the afternoon of that day, 
twelve hours after the expedition had sailed, and two di^j'^s after he had 
been made acquainted with the determination of Murat, he sits down, in 
pursuance of the engagement, &c« 

At last then we get this statement ; — that I arrived at Ajaccio 
ON ONE DAY, — that I dimd reith Murat on the next nxt ; — and 
that o^ the next following day, I sent off notice to Captain 
.Bastard! 

That I arrived at Ajaccio, at three o'clock in the afternoon of a 
day, is admitted, both by the Solicitor and myself; and it is also 
admitted, that I sent on notice to Captain Bastard, about noon of 
another day. Therefore, adding up the Solicitor's small account 
of days, we have, — from the afternoon, three o'clock of one day, — 
to three o'clock, afternoon of second day— twenty-four hours ; — 
from three o'clock afternoon of second dayi to mid-day of third day 
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twenty-one hours, which reckoning makes in the whole, forty-five 
hours. — 

This computation is taken the most favourably for the Solicitor, 
as according to his statement, I did not send off notice to Captain 
Bastard until the afternoon^ whereas I had stated, that I sent off 
notice at noon. At the minimum, therefore, it appears from the 
Sergeants speech, as printed in this book on the authority of Mr. 
Murray, that I did not send off notice of the sailing of the expedi- 
tion until after I had been at Ajaccio forty-jvoe hours, Prom 
the extract given above, out of my own publication^ it appears 
that, I ARRIVED* AT AJACCIO ON THE 28th OP 
SEPTEMBER, 1815, THREE O'CLOCK, P. M. AND 
THAT I SENT OFF NOTICE TO CAPTAIN BASTARD 
THE VERY NEXT DAY 29th OP SEPTEMBER, AT 
NOON, JUST TWENTY-ONE HOURS AFTER MY 
ARRIVAL. Therefore, taking the Solicitor's statement in the 
manner the most favourable for himself, — he has multiplied my 
twenty-four hours into f orty-Jive hours of his own I 

In the preface, I have asserted, that he had made the sum larger 
by twenty-four hours, thcs increasing — my twenty -one into 
SIXTY-NINE.* This he actually did do on the iOth day of Decem- 
ber last, when addressing the jury ! But as he possesses an un- 
limited command oVer time, — time being common property, — and 
he may take away or put on any number of hours without reserve, 
just as it happens to suit his purpose, he has deducted twenty -four 
hours from, the sixty-nine, since last December I f 

Now reader, is there not here LIE enough, and to spare? So that 
you see, if I do now and then play off the *f Argument Feminine^' J 
against the Sergeant, / do it at least, with truth on my side ! 
Can the Sergeant say as much ? 

As to my ^' returning quietly to bed and passing the remainder 
of the night in perfect repose" after Murafs departure, what would 
the valiant Solicitor have had me do. I say valiant Solicitor, — 
because a determined liar is a brave man, — since immoral or 
moral determination is the same, we know, as personal daring.^ — 
What would the valiant Sergeant have had me do ? — Would he 
have had me throw myself heroically into the sea, after the sailing 

♦ There is a pupil of his too, one Pietro Cucci of Trieste, whose power over time, 
is of the same astonishiqg character. This Cucci, out of his great bounty, expanded 
24 hours, which the Piincess of Wales passed at Trieste, into six days. Oil wondef* 
ful time-beaters, Copley and Cucci— Cucci and Copley ! ! 

** Ah sure a pair was never seen 

So justly formed to meet by nature.*' 

t See preface, p. x« and p. 108 note 

i Sec p. 75. 

§ Sec p. 90, Fetitlo Sccunda. 
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of the expedition? or would he have had me turn press-gang solus, 
and rush about Ajaceio — seizing the first Corsican I met, (theyVe 
all armed cap-a-pie, Sir John !) and commanding him in the name 
of King Ferdinand, of Sicily, or of the holy Roman Emperor, to set 
off te Captain Bastard from where he stood, — ^never mind boots! — 
and acquaint him with the sailing of Murat ! 

Now to let alone pressing. If I had gone ever so quietly to 
work, with a purse full of Napoleons in each hand, — where was I 
to find a courier at a moment's notice — in the middle of the night — 
a perfectly isolated stranger — for the Carabelli had gone to their 
friends, God knows where — during a scene of the wildest agitation 
and alarm! On the first signal gun of departure being fired, every 
door was barricadoed, and not a soul appeared in the streets,'except 
men with drawn swords and cocked triggers, in search of abscon- 
ders.* Supposing even for a moment, that under all these cir« 
cumstances, I had addressed myself to sdme of these armed 
men, who were running about the streets at the moment of Murafs 
departure, and that escaping the answer which I most probably 
should have met with, i. e. a brace of slugs, or a yard of cold 
iron through my body, 1 had prevailed on any one of them to un« 
dertake at the instant^ the two -days journey to Bastia. — Sup^ 
posing that I had even given such a person a purse of a hundred 
Napoleons as earnest of his fidelity 1 — what guarantee should I 
have had that the journey would have been performed ? I might 
perhaps have found some persons in the street, or when the bustle 
was over, in their houses, who would have accepted of a bag of 
Napoleons ; but in the existing circumstances, not even for so 
welcome a douceur, gratis though it might be, would any one 
have taken it at my hands, save by a cord from his window ! To 
write to Captain Bastard, before King Joachim's departure, was 
utterly out of the question ; and even had it been practicable — 
what was I to say to Captain Bastard, when I had been but a few 
hours in the place, and could not know whether tjbe King would 
or would not, finally close with, or reject my proposals ? To have 
sent off notice to Captain Bastard, immediately upon Kin^ 
Joachim's expressing his determination to reject the proposal of the 
Allies, (had the means been in my power, which 1 have already 
shewn, and shall again shew they were not,) would not merely 
have been premature ;— •but would have been in the last de- 
gree indecent ! — an outrage on my part, of all feeling as a man 
— ipfall fidelity as an envoy. My business in the discharge of the 

* Before haying time to make myself known, and give any explanation, I wai on 
the point of coming to disagreeable extremities with some of these desperadoes. The 
singularity of my appearance, as it well mi^ht, particularly attracted their notice, 
for on being awakened by the firing, I hurried out of the houfte with nothing oa 
but my shirt s|nd trowiers, and armed with a double-barreled carbine «nd a sabre. 
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trust committed to me, was to use every effort that Murat should 
proceed to Trieste ; and upon ascertainins^ definitively ^ that he 
would not, to apprize Captain Bastard oT this his determination. 
But to take the first hasty declaration of a man so unfortunately 
** vacillating" as King Joachim, for a definitiTe determination, 
would not simply have been quibbling with my duty, it would have 
been a preposterous violation of it. The Carabelli too, who were 
danced about at the trial by tlie Solicitor, like will-o'-the-wisps, to 
take the jury this way and that way, and every way but the right, 
felt exactly with me jn this matter. The one who had been in the 
Neapolitan service, was, at 11 * o*clock at night (on the 28th of 
September, the day on which the Carabelli and myself arrived at 
Ajaccio), and within half an hour of the King^s sailing y}innitig 
his persuasions to mine, in endeavouring to divert King Joachim 
from proceeding on his expedition against Naples. At about half- 
past eleven. General Franceschetti came to inform the King, thatall 
was ready for sailing ; on which he took leave of us, and we retired 
together. 

The sailing of the expedition was announced by the dis- 
charge of artillery ; so that whatever their previous ignorance 
of the King's intentions might have been, (according to the 
Sergeantf) then at least, it could have existence no longer. In 
conformity then, with their engagement to Captain Bastard, as 
well as to Medici, their emj)loyer, they were bound to send off the 
earliest possible intimation to Captain Bastard, who was acting oa 
behalf of King Ferdinand, the master of Medici. 

Now can any commission for procuring evidence, or any back^ 
ers of any commission, produce atittle of evidence, to shew that ei- 
ther of the brothers, Carabelli, sent off notice to Captain Bastard, 
until 12 o'clock of the day on which Murat sailed, just eleven hours 
after the expedition had sailed ? They actually did not dispatch any 
tidings of the sailing of the expedition until mid-day, and they sent 
off the intelligence by the hands of the identical courier, ipho teas 

* The whole of this statement is given from the " Faetn relative to Murat.'* {ic. 
The Westminster Seer must surely possess someuuhrard of PQwer, of impitrting his 
magical properties to all the objects he falls foul of — w^ietber the virtue exsudes 
through 
upon my 
just for al 

^say, — no sooner is it touched by an indifierent hand, not magicaU than off flien the 
icpell ! and it is discovered to be precisely what 1 made it myself! If the Seer had 
^flourished about two centuries back Temp: Jact Prim', how finely his magical pro- 
perties would have come into play '.—For the crafty gunpowder plot smelling au/<f 
it(/e, would assuredly have tried to make a broil *d hone of him, mayhap at that 
quadrivious spot hard by (he Parliament-house; and when he was fairly on the 
faggots, or the fagj^ots on him, and was all of a blaze, what a noble opportunity fcgr 
him to go off in a stream, and put the fire out to the astonishment of all the be« 
holders. Lost — lost— lost — says the Seer like the dapper little Horner. 

f See'^p. 49, ad fin. and answer te it p. 103. 
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thargedmiih my information of it to Capt. Bastard. That these 
gentlemen did not send earlier notice of that event, is not to be 
attributed to aivy neglect or violation of their duty, on their 
part;— -but to this cause — that in truth it was quite impossible to 
procure, any person to go off one instant sooner. 

It must not therefore be supposed^ from this passage in my 
book 

* It was mid-day before my dispatches were ready, when a courier was 
sent off with them/ 

that the fact of my dispatches not being ready? delayed the depar- 
ture of the courier to Captain Bastard, with the intelligence of the 
expedition for one instant. A slip of paper with these words written 
on it, " Murat has sailed for Naples," would have been the best 
possible dispatch, as taking the least preparation. But if I had 
had my slip ready, when the signal gtm for the sailing was fired, I 
must have kept it in my pocket until mid-day, — for not one moment 
sooner could a courier be procured to carry the information to 
Captain Bastard, although both the brothers Carabelli, spoken of 
before, as well as another brother of theirs, then at Ajaccio, (all 
of them being natives of the place) together with the mayor Mar- 
tinenghi, and other principal men of the town, exerted themselves 
to the utmost to procure a trustworthy courier to go off at the 
earliest iustant. True it is then, that 1 went to bed a^ain, after 
being unseasonably. aroused by the g^ns which an'nounced the 
sailiug of the flotilla,— as the Solicitor collects from this sentence 
in my book *' on this information 1 returned to my apartments." 

Now, unimportant as it may be, it is not a self evident propo- 
sition to me, that returning to your apartments^ imports ex vi 
termini, that you retire to bed. But the magical logical old 
serpent^ has not simply made the returning to my apartments, 
tantamount to retiring to bed ; he has discovered, — mirabilous ! — 
that under these words ^^ on this information 1 returned to my 
apartments" — lies concealed all this — 

* He then returns quietly to bed, and passes tJ^e remainder of the 
night in perfect repose*^ 

You see how differently my book reads when the Westmiuster 
magician spells it ! — More discoveries ! The Seer will certainly 
discover some fine day, that he's struck honest ! ^^ Honest after 
the fashion of the *^ good woman.** Here's a discovery!— going 
ix> your apartments in the middle of the night, is passing the night 
in perfect repose I ! Blessings of Morpheus on you, bid Seer, 
don't wait a moment ! — call a coach! — call a cabinet council ! — and 
communicate your discovery to His Majesty^s Ministers! 1 reckon 
they sleep woundily bad o*nights I— Oh ! tell mc, tell me, tell me. 
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Mr. Solicitor ! says ray Lord Earlpool, my Lord Rhyme-to-curst, 
my Lord Viscount Pack, ray Lord Viscount Quack, and a deal of 
Lords besides. I haven't had a wink this raonth ! — l^m a-going 
-^I'm sure I am, — Oh ! Doctor ! And my head goes round, and 
round, and round, just as if it didnH belong to my shoulders ! — 
fOmnes) we're a-goiug-— we're a-going — we're a-going. Oh! 
Mr. Solicitor, tell us how io save our heads I 

It will some times fall out, though perversely enough, that the 
discoverer is just the only person who gets nothing by his dis- 
covery. I almost fear from the looks of the Solicitor, that he 
hasn't got many additional naps by his discovery. Plague o'con* 
science ! . Though he lies like Panza, I almost query if he sleeps 
like him ! 

I find I've done three things here I never dreamt of ; — I've un- 
wittingly made a pun, grossly insulted Sancho Panza, and been 
guilty of a great h^iise into the bargain. For the pun — ^I apologise 
humbly to the courteous reader ; — for the aflFront — ^most submis- 
sively to Sanchoj — and for the b^tise — to both. Panza I've treated 
you scurvily ; — why thou goody easy, careless jestful varlet, thou 
drolling, mirthful, simple soul — antipodes of Copley ! why have 
I traduced thee thus ? — Thou ! — liest thou like Sergeant Copley ? 
— no ! — no more the Sergeant sleeps than lies like thee ! And 
here I come to the b^tise^ viz. turning white into black, or 
Sanchp's into Copley's lies; for which, Sancho, courteous 
reader — courteous reader, Sancho behold me k la chinmsey bend 
before your worships. Well ! I'm a little easier now I've made 
the amende honorable to friend Panza. But no sooner out of 
one scrape, than into another ! Here have I kept the courier. — 
he's been ready these two pages past, — and Captain Bastard at 
Bastia too — oh fie ! 

Well then after the King's sailing, I returned to my apartments 
and retired to bed. It was no such easy thing to sleep when my 
benefactor had committed himself to the ocean, to brave the 
thousand perils of a desperate .enterprize, — when perhaps I had 
seen him, and as the event proved, had actually seen him for the 
last time ! But if my slumbers had been as tranquil as the Ser- 

feant's impudent assumption, it would have made not a second's 
iffereuce as to the time at which I could apprize Captain Bastard 
of the sailing of the flotilla. I might have run and raved all about 
Ajaccio, as poor Dido did about Carthage, on occasion of the sailing 
Qf the Trojan ; but unless I had felt disposed to pass to the Elysian 
fieids,it was just as well for me ^^ to keep my madness in the back 
ground." The Carabelli sent by Medici, passed the night too, 
^^ in perfect repose ;" although from their connexions in the place, 
they must have been able to get a courier, if a courier had been 
procuralile ; and from the stake they had with Medid, the BUDistat 
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or Ferdinand) it was io their interest in the last degree, td procure 

one at the first possible moment. Nevertheless, they did not send 

notice to Captain Bastard, until mid-day, twelve hours after the 

sailing' of the flotilla ; and this notice they sent by the courier whom 

they themselves procured^ and to whom 1 paia twenty-Jive Napo» 

leons outoj^my oten pocket, for going the journey. And yet the 

Oarabelli so far from being taxed with difatoriness, or neglect of 

duty in the commission entrusted to them, were well received at 

Naples and rewarded for their services. But then, on the other 

hand, Medici is not Sergeant Copley ! True it is therefore, to 

eome back to my own offence, that my despatches were not ready 

until mid-day — but true it is also that there was nobody to take 

them, if they had been lying on the table ever since mid-night. In 

short, as in my capacity of envoy, I was called upon officially to 

acquaint Prince Metternich, and the French Minister of Police, with 

the sailing of Murat's expedition, I availed myself of the interval 

between seven o'clock in the morning when I rose, until near 

twelve o'clock, (with the interruption of breakfast and visitors, 

the commandant, the mayor, and others as I have related,) to give 

an account of the event to those personages. Then the expression 

** my despatches were not ready till mid-day" is only d^faqonde 

parUr of conveying this meaning — that I occupied my time from 

the hour of rising until mid-day, in writing to Prince Metternich« 

the French M inister of Police, and Captain Bastard. There being 

difierent modes more or less condensed, by which I might have 

related in my book " Interesting Facts*' these circumstances of 

my writing, sending off the courier, &c. I took the leading idea, 

and as briefly as possible expressed the simple fact, that it was such 

an hour before ray despatches were ready, without stating why they 

were not got ready sooner ; as it did not occur to me, that it was 

necessary to detail at length, the reason of their being delayed. 

Feeling conscious within myself that all was ri^ht, as far as I was 
concerned, it never struck me that any one would turn round upon 
me afterwards and denounce my conduct to be basely wrong. 
Neither could the ferrets of Albemarle-street nose out any thing 
;3imiss. No — that discovery ! was left for the magic rat of West- 
minster ! So that at last it turns out, that I am charged by his 
Majesty's Solicitor General with an outrageous violation of 
** honour and even of common honesty" for not doing that — which 
it wa^ utterly impossible, and had it not heftn impossible^ would 
have been altogether as iniPROPERybr me to do. 

Was I much out then in asserting, that I should in due order, as 
they were advanced, shew, that the other crimes charged against me, 
viz. my trickery upon Captain Bastard, and my bribe of 40,000 
francs, were precisely of a character with the traitorship ; that Is, 
generated out of the inventUm of the inventor of the Ars Logica 
CopUiana ! 
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The charge of hrihery I have yet to prove to be air — maV 
aria : — the trickery upon Captain Bastard has come forth 
already substantial as a sprite — as tangible, as graspeabl^, as 
nothingness! 

. Thus has my trick whisked off! When — fabricator ! — ^will f Ay 
lAK pyramidal be overthrown ? ! 

^ He was of course aware, that for his own personal safety, some 
communication was necessary, but he took abundant caution, that such 
communication should not be made while it could be of any possible 
service. Can you then entertain a doubt upon this question— and is it not 
difficult to conceive how, after such a statement made by himself, he 
could venture to provoke the investigation of inquiry. When the advice 
arrived at Bastia, forty hours* had elapsed from the time of the sailing; 
of the expedition— 'the pursuit was hopeless, but Captain Bastard 
instantly [»ut to sea ; before however, he could overtake the fleet of the 
Ex-King, it had arrived on the coast of Italy, and the troops had dis- 
embarked. The object was thus accomplished, as far as the Plaintiff 
could effect its accomplishment/ 

*^* Mr. Macirone presents his kind compliments to His Ma- 
jesty's Solicitor-General, and would take it as an especial favour, 
if the Solicitor, in the next edition of his speech, in Macirone r. 
Murray, for John Murray, Alberaarje-street, would be at the pains 
to particularize by their names, quality, and addition, by whom 
*' his (Mr. Macirone's) own personal safety" was endangered — 
whether by Prince Metternich — the French Minister of Police — or 
Captain Bastard, in the event of" some communication" not being 
made ? 

* Am I, Gentlemen, in the course which lam now pursuing, travelling 
out of the record, or am I keeping, according to the suggestion of my 
learned friend, closely to the point in issue» as defined by vny learned 
friend himself, viz. Whether this is a gratuitous and unfounded 
attack upon the character of a man of honour, or a ftur and just review 
of his conduct in the transaction which he has himself detailed ? 1 
cannot bring myself for a moment to doubt your answer. I have 
not, according to my leacned friend's warning, wandered into colla- 

* "Captain Bastard received my letter in thirty hours, being forty-two hours after 
the sailing of the King. He immediately set sail in pursuit of him, but did not over- 
take him." Interesting Facts, p. loa, extracted above p. ]]8 

As I have already shewn a messenger could not be procured to go ofFwith the notice 
of the sailing of the expedition, until 1 1 hours after the sailing. The remainder of the 
time, making up the 42 hours, was unavoidably spent on the journey from Ajaccio 
to Bastia, and considering the nature of the country, a very rapid journey it was. 
Had 1 not really wished m y despatch to reach Captain Bastard, with the least possible 
^elay, I would have sent it by the cavalry escort which I had brought with me from 
Bastia, or by any other armed body, that I might have procured at Ajaccio. But 1 have 
already shewn, that the passes were guarded by a strong party of King Joachim's 
friends, who would have bid defiance to a thousand of the best troops in Europe. 
By sending a single man, wcllknbwn in the neighbourhood, the gttarderi t^f thi 
(UjUts were deceived , and my pronUse of giving notice was/uljtled* 
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teral matters in defending Mr. Murray. In so doing, I should weaken 
and betray his cause, for it is impossible, if your attention is closely 
directed to every step in the conduct of Mr. Maeirone, and not 
diverted by other circumstances, that you can hesitate for a moment as 
to the inference which, as men of honour, you must draw from his con- 
duct. It is impossible not to see that the inference of treachery which 
has been deduced by the Reviewer^ is so direct, demonstrable and 
certain, that no man who does not wilfully shut his eyes can possibly 
come to any other conclusion.' 

The conclusion will not belong a-comingto, Sir John. 

The Solicitor, with that diffidence which forms so integral a part 
of his nature, and which in reality (and not as some slanderously 
give out — his violent revolutionary principles — wearing laurel 
when Napoleon returned from Elba, &c. &g.) so long hindered bis 
attaining the S. G.-ship, — can't, in spite of the harm it does him 
professionally, help copiing back to the " Argument Modest" every 
now and then. He assumes or begs, that my Counsel thus 
defined the point in issue at the trial, viz. 

* Whether this was a gratuitous and unfounded attack upon the 
character of a man of honour, or a fair and just review of his conduct in 
the transaction which he has hinaself detailed.' 

By reference to page 33, it will be found, that my Counsel ex- 
pressed himself somewhat differently from the Sergeant's assumed 
definition, as to the real matter in i^sue-r-tlius, 

• Let me however, warn you not to suffer your attention to be diverted 
from the main issue in this case, to collateral issues. The real issue 
you have to try is, whether or not there existed the slightest pretence for 
charging the Plaintiff with having betrayed the trust reposed in him, by 
delivering the passport to Murat under the circumstances described.' 

Is there any syllable in this passage, which pi^ts-the criticism, as 
the Sergeant would fain have it understood, in the alternative, 

^ Whether it was a gratuitous and unfounded attack upon the character 
of a man of honour, or a fair and just review of his conduct in the trans- 
jactiou which he has himself detailed.' 

No — neither his sense of the duty, which as an advocate^ he owed 
to his client, nor his personal knowledge of myself, as his friend, (not 
a friend in the 2e^a2. acceptation of that term — but one of six years 
continuance in an uninterrupted series of reciprocal good offices— 
without the interruption of a single day to this strict intimacy, by 
jarring or division of any kind,) — neither of these considerations 
1 say, would allow my counsel to view the observations of the 
Reviewer in any other light, than as an infamous, dastardly, un- 
provoked calumny of the most malignant character. At the very 
putset of his address^ he terms the alleged libel 
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* Otkk of the most insolent, gratuitous^ and unfounded attacks by 
which the peace of a man of honour was ever assailed.' 

And in the course of his speech he says, 

* The present attack. Gentlemen, upon the character of the Plaintiff, 
must not be classed amount those political squibs, which men of op« 
posite parties sometimes direct against each other, without entertaining 
any very malignant feeling. The Reviewer here is in very serious and 
sober earnest; in thus assailing the Plaintiff, he vindictively attempts to 
mar his prospects and ruin his reputation for ever/ 

A little further on he observes, 

< Sufficient has been said to shew malice in the charge, against the 
Plaintiff; 

And after treating the charge throughout as a scandalous Jibel, 
and insisting that the only question for the consideration^ of the 
Jury was, as to the quantum of malignity, at the conclusion of his 
address, my Counsel told them 

* You are to decide to dav whether we are to be reviewer-ridden, to 
have all that is dear to us in life sneered and laughed at, and lied away by 
a petulant hireling, or prostituted party-scribbler.' 

Very much in the alternative all this truly ! much about tlie 
same as to tell a man, he may either be a scoundrely or a man of 
honour! But making contradictory propositions affirm the 
same thing ^ at tjie same time^ in the same manner ^ — is just nor 
thing at all to what the logic-magic can do ! The logic-magic 
can do a deal more than that \ 

Forthe "conciseness" of the Sergeant *Hn defendingMr.Murray;" 
the brevity and condensedness (in case there is such a word, if there 
isn't, there ought) of the defence, is past all commendation. Never 
sure such a staple of falsification — never so many yards — ell 
wide of speciousness and sophisticated stuff were crammed 
into such a tiny space ! In addition to any little advantages 
he may get by his S.-G.-ship, the Sergeant ought to procure 
His Majesty's letters patent, graciously granting to Sir John 
Copley, Knight, &c. a patent for lie-packing. The specificatioif 
of the patent) might be bound uniformly with the speech, and both 
together, published very appropriately under the title of "The 
Ingenuous Youth's Pocket Convpanion ; or — Liar's Vade-mecum, 
in which, by a given scale, it may be seen at a single view, how 
lies of every dimension may be fitted to required spaces, according 
to circumstances." 

The last sentence of the paragraph just quoted, will, vastly 
apropos, without going any further, furnish a sample of the close 
packing of some quasi^ or part lies of this able packer. For the 
Reviewer has not put forward his charge of my misconduct^ in th^ 
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affair of the passport, in the form of an *^ inference of treaeheryy^ 
since in the 37th No. he downrightly denounces my giving the 
passport, to be a breach of trust * and in the 38th No. assigns his 
reasonsjt such as they are, for so denouncing, this act a breach of 
trust. So far then, there is not much '^ inference" on the part of 
the Reviewer. But moreover, in his charge of breach of trust, — no 
^* inference of treachery," the Uecicwer never so much as mentions 
the name of Captain Bastard,— never hints in the most distant, 
degree, at my trick upon him. But the Sergeant in his way — and 
he does nothing — for nothing — would have it believed, that the 
Reviewer, as well as himself, had deduced the conclusion of 
treachery from my trick xa^on Captain Bastard. Here then is the 
key to the " inference of treachery." The Solicitor could not 
grope out one tittle of proof of misconduct in any single act of 
mine, any how, or any where — grope as long as he would ; — so 
being put to his shifts, he flies to his ^^ inferences.^* And then we 
have the " inference" from my being aide-de-camp to the King of 
Naples, and the inference from ray '* being found in the sercice of 
Fouch^," at the capitulation of Paris ; and the inference from 
my traducing the Duke of Wellington, and other illustrious 
personages ; and Anally (and a worthy finale too,) the inference 
from my trick upon Captain Bastard. All these just recited acts 
of mine, make up secundum Solicitor- General " the inference of 
treachery which has been deduced by the Reviewer** as to tne 
affair of the passport ; these several acts, standing in the nature 
of premises, from which flows the conclusion or inference of breach 
of trust, in the matter of the passport. Now not a single one of 
these premises y viz. of the traitor aide-de-campship to Murat, — 
service under Fouchiy ^abuse of the Duke of Wellington, — or 
trick upfyn Captain Bastard, has ever been put forward by the 
Reviewer, under any form or shape at any time :— and thus we 
have, after the fashion of the new magie-logic,"-»A conclcsion from 
-—NO premises! 

As Sir John, however, per se, could produce no proof of my 
misconduct, be himself slides ofi^into " inferences," and wishing to 
have a partner in his inferential logic, (mighty disinterested of him 
— to go snacks in so valuable a concern — a kind of as it were — ring 
dropping,— and I don't doubt the Reviewer '11 be highly delighted 
with the snacks,) he foists upon the said Reviewer, one half share 
of his own inferences. And then, as Sir John has drawn this 
inference of breach of trust with the passport, from my traitorship, 
trick upon Captain Bastard, &c. &c? — and according to Sir John, 
thfe Reviewer has done the same, fhe, the Reviewer actually not 
having even attempted to do any such thing!) — ^he Sir John, most 

f Sfep. 15. t Seep.fil. 
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triumpfaatitly directs the Gentlemen Jurymen, as a matter of 
course, to dp the same, L e. to draw his, the Sergeant's " inferences 
of treacliery,*' and the Reviewer's no-inference of treachery, from 
the Sere^eant's premises, and the Reviewer's no-premises^ — i. e. 
The Solicitor-General, Sir John Copley, most magisterially tells a 
Jury, (what amounts to this) that it is impossible for them to 
hesitate for a moment, as men of honour, to draw a no-inference. 
Here's magic-logic ! 

All this quantity of premeditated quasi-lying [or assuming of 
others that they have said, what they never did say, well knowing 
the contrary) — by means of which, the said jury uaen were to be forced 
to draw this; something — nothing — of an inference, is squeezed into 
this little bit of space ! 

' For it is impossible you can hesitate for a moment, as to the infe- 
rence which, as men of honour, you must draw from his conduct. It is 
jmpossibte not to see that the inference of treachery which has been de- 
duced by the Revi^^er, is so direct, demonstrable, and certain, that no 
man who does not wilfully shut his eyes, can come to any other conclu* 
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So tlmt ybu see, if the Sergeant in addition to his S^-G.- 
ship, succeeds in procuring His Majesty^s Letters -patent, 
graciously granting to Sir John Copley , Knight, 8^c. 8^c, — a 
PATENT FOR LIE-PACKING, ifs no morc than the said Sir Johi^ 
9nost richly deserves. 

We are almost come to the end of the last act of the *' extraordj-. 
nary drama." 

* But it has been said that the passport Qould have been of no use to 
Murat ; and you are desired from this to infer that it could not have 
been delivered to him from any other than a fair and honourable pur- 
pose. In answer to this oV)servation, allow me to direct your attention 
to the fact. Did Murat indeed conceive that it could be of no use, Sp 
far from it, that after his defeat, he endeavoured to avail himself of this 
very passport for the purpose of eft'ecting his liberation. He had it about 
his person when he landed — for what purpose was this-^but in order that 
he might avail himself of it, should circumstances render it expedient ? 
But that this was his motive appears to be absolutely certain from the 
statement of Macirone himself, for when Murat was taken prisoner, he 
produced it as a last resource — for the purpose of procuring his release. 
-But it was evidently then too late ; his person was known, and the 
situation in which he was found, and the enterprize in which he was enr 
gaged, were at variance with the inference to be drawn from the passport, 
Maciroue states— 

^ That he stood up unai-med in the midst of his assailants, entreating them tp 
permit him to depart ; and, as a last resource, produced his passport. The attempt 
however, was ineffectual ; and he was tried, condemned, and executed under a laW 
which he had hiri^elf, when on the throne of Naples, framed and promulgated against 
Ferdinand and his followers.'* 
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* Thei*e is another circumstance mentioned in this narration which the 
tleviewer has not noticed, but to which I beg leave to direct your atten- 
tion; at the period when the transactions to which 1 have adverted, took 
place in Corsica, a bill for forty thousand francs was delivered by Murat 
to Macirone ; this bill was afterwards found upon Macirone's person. 
He was not therefore in a condition to deny the fact, and he was reduced 
to the necessity of attempting to give some plausible explanation of the 
circumstance; he states that it was to repay money advanced by Maci* 
i*one, for the purchase of different articles, on account of the Queen. 
This is a most improbable circumstance; there is nothing to shew that 
Macirone ever laid out money or account of the Queen ; he, was not 
likely to have done so, or to have been requested to do so, at the .periqd. 
to which he refers ; and I confess, that when I tind a man in the situation 
and character of a British subject, acting the part which Macirone has 
done, conducting himself with such palpable treachery, in the transaction 
which we are now considering, and at the same moment receiving a draft 
for a large sum of money from the person on whose acc9unt this 
treachery was practised, I cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that 
the money was paid as a bribe, and as the price of that breach of trust, 
which he was engaged in committing.* 

Some of these passages must be encor'd, if it's only out of 
respect to a favourite of the public. 

* But it has been said that the passport could have been of no use to 
Murat 5 and you are desired from this to infer that it could not have 
been delivered to him for any other than a fair and honourable purpose.* 

The composure of this ! By whom has it been said that the pass- 
port could be of no use to Murat ? It's of no use for you to try 
to come Higgledy-Piggledy over us in this style, most crafty 
logician. You'll always be found out, we be not all veals I hope. 
So then these following words really — and yon, Seer, maihtain it, 
import that the passport could be of no use to Murat ? 

* Having endeavoured to prove to you, that the delivery of the pass- 
port to Murat, could not have had any ill consequence, / will now shew 
that it was calculated to have a positively good one J** 

And these words were introductory of an elaborate demonstra-. 
tion by my counsel, shewing that the passport, delivered as it. was, 
might upon every reasonable presumption, be of the greatest — 
most beneficial use, in detering Murat from prosecuting his ent^r- 
prize. These words must have been heard by you, Sir John, if 
you were attending to the observations advanced by the counsel 
opposed to you ; although one would not collect from your speech, 
that you had been attending for an instant, — as your address to the 
jury, is no more of an answer^ than if you had been the first 
speaker, and that on an indictment prefered against myself ;— these 
words, 1 say, mu«t have been heard by you, if you were attending. 

* Sec Mr. Bell's address p. 19. ' 
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If you did hear theni) your assertion grounded upon the hearing;, 
fs an impudent violation of truth ;— if you did wot, — ^you were 
guilty of an imposition, in afTecting to have done so, and then 
founding your own theories upon such j>reten€2eef hearing. Now 
skip out of this dilemma ! 

If you had stated, that it had been said, that the passport could 
be of no ill use to Murat, you wouldybr once have spoken the 
truth. But neither your logic, politics, nor metaphysics, teach 
you the difference betwixt use and ill use ; — abuse whether of state, 
sense or what not, is so familiar to you^ that it*s just all as one 
as use. 

* But it has been said that the passport could have been of no use to 
Murat ; and you are desired from this to infer, that it could not hav^ 
been delivered to him for any other than a fair and honourable purpose.' 

More inferences ! The rat Sergeant thinks a good bone can 
never be picked too clean — Like the inferences of the last set, 
this present inference of his, has a fine relish of the ^^Johannense,^* 

First, as hasbeen just seen, my counsel never hinted that the pass* 
port could be of no use, but strenuously maintained the contrary ; 
and secondly, he never desired the jury to infer any thing. He con- 
fined himself to proof. — But the inference-dropper would have 
him, as well as the Reviewer, go snacks in an inference. How- 
ever, if I know any thing of Mr. Bel], and our before mentioned in- 
timacy gives me reason to suppose I do, the Seer Solicitor is 
positively about one of the last subjects in the British empire and 
its dependencies, that he would go shares in an inference with. 

For argumenf s sake, let us suppose that it had been said by my 
counsel, that the passport could be of no use to Murat. 

If then the passport could have been of no use to Murat, in- 
ference is not to be thought of for one instant ! Tf the passport 
could have been applied to no use, it clearly could have been ap* 
plied to no improper use ; — consequently Macirone must of neces- 
sity be acquitted of all evil intention in giving the passport. There 
is no ^^ inference^' in all this, any more than it is an inference 
that twice two are four, or that the whole is greater than any of its 
parts ! 

* In answer to this observation, allow me to direct your attention to the 
fact. Did Murat indeed conceive that it could be of no use ? So fkr 
from it, that after his defeat, he endeavoured to avail himself of this very 
passport for the purpose of effecting his liberation. He had it about his 
itjierson when he landed — for what purpose was this— but in order that he 
might avail himself of it, should circumstances render it expedient ? 
Biit that this was his motive appears to be absolutely certain from the 
statement of Macirone himself, for when Murat was taken prisoner, he 
produced it as a last resource— >for the purpose of procuring his release* 
But it was evidently then too late ; hi» person was known and the situa- 
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tion in which he was found, and the enterprize in which he was engaged, . 
were at variance with the inference to be drawn from the passport. 
Macirone states-— 

< That he stood up unarmed in the midst of his assailants, entreating them to permit 
him to depart, and, as a last resource, produced his passport. The attempt ^ however^ 
wMt ineffectual ; and he was triedf cotulenmtd, and exeevted under a law which he had himself t 
when on the throne qf Naples, framed and promulgated against Ferdinand and his followers,** 

Am / then to blame, because the unfortunate Joachim, in the 
extremity of his fate, to save himself from perishing, caught at a 
straw! — because he made an experiment on the passport, whidi 
from, the very nature of the instrument was utterly illusory I 

That King Joachim had the passport about him, I myself in" 
formed the Solicitor gratuitously ; and it is true, as I stated in my 
own publication, and which piece of information was also per- 
fectly gratuitous — that he tried to avail himself of it after his 
discomfiture. But did it avail him ? — The Solicitor himself 
most ca't^didly allows a moment afterwards — " the atte^mpt how- 
ever was ineffectual.'* But before making this dangerous admis- 
sion, which he came to with as hearty good will, as a ship's crew 
upon a sunken rock,— he tries to keep all fast by throwing out, 
" But it was evidently then too late, &c." ! 

Well! poor — not used — but by Sir John Copley — a6.w«fcf pass- 
port, — your turn's come at last !— Jury and Reviewer, and Ma- 
cirone and his counsel have had each his '* inference" ; and you 
most potent passport, the representative of monarchs, must you 
escape without your inference ! 

The inference! — to be drawn from a passport, which especially 
empowers a person taking six others with him, to go peaceably 
from a place specified^ to another place specified ! I 

The inference of a passport I Pray Sir John, what is the infe^ 
rence of a e£10 note ? — I crave your pardon ! Magic logic no doubt 
can make it pass for <£50 ! ! 

Now reader, mark, what according to Sir John, was to be in^ 
feihred from this inference of the passport. You are to understand, 
that definite as this instrument is in its very nature^ — yet not- 
withstanding its definitenessy there might be a vagueness in it 
in some sort, to such a degree, that the person empowered by 

IT TO PROCEED IN PEACE AND aUlETNESS WITH SIX FOLLOWERS, 
;FR0M THE PLACE SPECIFIED, TO THE PLACE SPECIfI£D| MIGHT 
ASSOCIATE TO HIMSELF SOME HUNDREDS OF ARMED MEN, GO ENTIRELY 
OUT OF HIS ROUTE TO ANOTHER COUNTRY TO DISPLACE THE REIGV- 

* The last two lines and a half in itatics, were foisted on me by the Solicitor, as being 
part of the extract which he was reading from my book ; they arc however, purely of 
his own invention and composition. In the report of the trial, printed by Mr.Murray, 
they have been printed as the Solicitor delivered them, that is, as a quotation 
from my book. In the foregoing reprint of the trial, 1 hare inadvertently separated 
Uus addition of Sir John's from the ital extract, 

R • 
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ING SOVEREIGN THEREOF, the authorities and subjects of this 
country having timely notice of the meditated aitadh, and being 
stimulated to put the attaching party to death — and yet on the 
attack being made — in spite of the definiteness of this document 
of peace ^ — this very document by its nature exclcdino all 
NOTION of protection IN CASE OF HOSTILITY, sholl in the cvent 
of hostility y afford the protection excluded to the party excluded 
from protection ! 

"The Devil!— did h^mean all that" by the inference?— Allthatr 
— why that's nothing at all ! — The inference meant, naoreover, 
that the Visage of this assailant, bearing the passport, must 
be unknown to the authorities of that country, upon which he 
was, in defiance of the passport, making the hostile descent ; — 
and over which country this bearer of the passport had reigned 
nearly eight years uninterruptedly ; — consequently, that this 
assailant coming in arms, in defiance of the passport, through the 
mere strangeness of his visage, to the above named authorities of 
the Country over which he had reigned eight years, might, by 
iHrtue of the passport , cfter being taken in arms, be. suffered to 
go off in. peace to the place specified therein, or to any other place, 
specified or not, iii utter repugnance to the tenour of the passport, 
and to the nature of things ! But in addition, — the inference isn't 
half run out yet ! — the " inference''* intends that thefre might be a 
situation in which, after the hostile descent (telegraphed throughout 
the country,) had been made, and was defeated — the bearer of the 
passport mighty during his flight after the defeat (the news of his 
flight having preceded him) present it according to itd peaceable! 
tenour, to the established receivers of passports ; and that the 
receivers of passports (warned to the contrary by their mststers) 
would take the passport in its peaceable and limited accep-^ 
tationy and suffer the bearer of it to go whither he would^ norths 
southy easty or wesiy ipithout interruption ! — And as a closer — 
the inference intends, that there might be a period of time after the 
hostile enterprize was engaged in, at whicfh this hostile enter' 
prize might j)ot be at variance with the tenour of the pass^ 
port ! ! 

The short answer to this mighty inference of the passport is: 
1st. That the person of King Joachim was universally known, par-^ 
ticularly to persons in ofiice, in the kingdom of Naples,— ^a fortiori 
— ^to all those deputed to examine passports ; — and further, that it 
was ecjually well known to these authorities — the only material 
partis in this question of knowledge — that King Joachim, and 
Count Lipona (the name in the passport), were one and the same. 
— 2ndly. That the actual situation in which King Joachim was^ 
fouttd, when he ineffectually attempted to use the passport after 
the faUure of his expedition-- was to all intents and purposes^ as 
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far as related to the efficacy of the passport,-— (he situation in 
vhich he always would have heen found at any moment after his 
4»9cent had heen made^ and had failed. Since his hostile pur- 
pose must hai^e been known, as muph as the purpose of Prince 
Charles, in landing in Scotland, was known in this country in the 
year forty-five,-:T-and such purpose would always be repugnant to 
thetenour of the passport — in the same degree that the words war 
and peace are repugnant to one another. — 3rdly, That a hostile 
descent upon one country^ with several hundred men, is not 
under any circumstances y the same thing a^ a peaceable progress 
towards another with only six attendants. 

If these three propositions, viz,-^lst, '^h^X when a man's 
person is known,--!-it is known. — 2ndly, That a situation of at- 
tempted escape, after the failure of an enterprize to dethrone a 
monarch, is not any other than a situation of aggression — 3rdly, 
That a hostile descent upon one coiintry, is not, under any ciF^- 
cumstances, the same thing as a peaceable progress towards 
another — are granted, — then is this sentence inference and ally 
with its gear and tackle, bilged and sunk, and Captain Copley 
(maugre Secretary Croker) along with them. 

* But ii was evident ly THEN too late; his person was knpwn, and 
the situation in which he was founds and the enterprize in which he was 
engaged^ were qt variance with tfie inference to be drawn from thp 
passport.^ ' 

Theconclusion therefore, founded on the three above proposition^, 
is established^ that any moment after the hostile enterprize was 
commenced, would' have been equally too late for Murat to avail 
liimself of the passport towards getting away from his pursuers, 
^nd going off to Austria^ as the precise moment at which he was 
actually ca])tured. 

' And the enterprise in which he was engaged, was at variance with 
the inference to be drawn frpm the passport.* 

The hypothesis of Murat's attempt to use thp passport I'm- 
properly y proceeds io the first instance, upon the supposition, that 
he n?ou/«^ engage in the enterprize. If he did no^ engage in the 
enterprize, there was po improper use to which to ^.pply it. Con- 
sequently, if the presentation of the passport was then too late, the 
presentation of it would have been equally too I^te at any rngment 
after he had engaged in the enterprizef 

Now this broad proposition, the Solicitor himself admits un$ler 
the words last quoted. But having admitted the whole of the 
proposition, viz. that the enterprize per se^ was at variance with 
the " inference" to be drawn from the passport; in the yery self- 
same sentence, he conveys, and wishes it to bp understood, that 
Muxler certain limitations the enterprize might i^qt be^Mk^en at 
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variance with the ^* inference''* to he drawn from the passport! 
This meaning is conveyed under the words " But it was then 
evidently too late." 

According to the old logic " Omne majus in se continet minus/' 
But bless you dialectic youth ! what's the old logic, to the logic 
Copleian ! ! By the help of the " Higgledy Piggledy'* you may 
reversiB the proposition ; *' Omne minus in se continet majus" — a 
fortiori you may put a negatur to the proposition, and say ** Omne 
majus in se nan continet minus" ! The substitution of the word 
^* inference" to be drawn from the passport" instead of the ordi- 
nary and proper phrase of tenour of a passport, is another smart 
" Higgledy Piggledy" touch. 

Now for the *' other circumstance" of the Solicitor. 

* There is another circumstance mentioned in this narration which the 
Reviewer has not noticed, but to which I beg leave to direct your atten* 
tion ; at the period when the transactions to which 1 have adverted, took 
place in Corsica, a bill of forty thousand francs was delivered by Murat 
to Macirone ; this bill was afterwards found upon Maci rone's person. 
He was not therefore in a condition to deny the fact, and he was reduced 
to the necessity of attempting to give some plausible explanation of the 
circumstance ; there is nothing to shew that Macirone ever laid out 
money on account of the Queen ; he was not likely to have done so, ov 
to have been requested to do so at the period to which he refers,* 

Here's a rare specimen of the combined " Mirabile" and 
'^ Johannense" ! 

Will Sir John, have the complacency to state on the first oppor-r 
tunity, what the Reviewer has noticed, in common with himself? 
my traitorship, — trick upon Captain Bastard, — or what otlier,-^ 
save the charge of breach of trust in the affair of the passport .^ 
And even in this last too, the Reviewer and Solicitor split! The ar- 
guments of theReviewer in support of his l^ypothesis concerning the 
passport, were so palpably refutable, that the Sergeant in despair, 
betook himself to false premises of his own manufactory ; — not 
false in logic — false in fact, — i. e. lying ; to produce a false and 
flagrantly unjust inference. 

The charge brought against me of taking " a bribe''* of 40,00Q 
francs from King Joachim, " as the price of that breach of trust 
/ was engaged in committing," although it may not fall exactly 
within the simple definition of a lie — infamously and detestably 
false as it is, — is yet in its nature as base, as foul, and as poison- 
' ously destructive of truth, as any lie which in the course of these 
observations I have returned upon this wholesale manufacturer of 
villainy. 

The charge of breach of trust in the passport affair, concocted as 
it was out of q, lie pestilent, I have thrown upon the manufacturer 
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already ; and Iwill with all despatch, send back this last poisonous 
compound as unceremoniously as I have done any of the former. 

Tfaeyacf of the bill being found upon my person, proceeded as 
well from the care I took to preserve it, to be appropriated to my 
own use, as from the care equally great of the French police to 
take it from me, to appropriate it, to whose use, — I know not. I 
certainly after this '' was in no condition to deny the fact ;*' and 
very conformably with this " condition," I protested at the time, 
in the strongest and most direct terms, against so flagrant an act 
of robbery ; and in my publication " Interesting Facts, &c." I 
gave a detailed account of the matter, protesting witb reiterated 
warmth, against an act so monstrously arbitrary and unwarranted. 

The Solicitor, if it were only for courtesy's sake, (and I am 
surprized that a man of his suavity and candour should have made 
such an omission,) might as well have acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to the author of so important a piece of information. That 
author — was myself ! — for as it is not usual for thieves to raise a 
hue and cry against themselves, the fact of the bill '' being found 
upon my person" would have remained where the bill itself found 
its way, up to this day, unless I had myself, ^' to give some 
plausible explanation of the circumstance!'^ openly denounced 
the act of seizure, as a piece of outrageous injustice. 

I certainly take a most perverse delight in traducing myself by 
all sorts of gratuitous confessions of villainy ! — Monsieur the 
Reviewer, and Chevalier John, — would not you recommend me — 
(positively 1 can do nothing without you) to alter the title of 
f* Facts relative to Murat, (^c." and substitute this, on the next 
edition being called for ?* " Confessions veridiques du criminely 
accusf et convaincu par lui meme^ et ensuitependu a Londrespar 
M, M. du Quarterly Review — Par Frangois Macirone le defunt 

pendi." 

* Thip bill was afterwards found upon Macirone's person. He was not 
therefore in a condition to deny the fact, &c.' 

Invention in its happiest moments^ could not have produced a 
finer specimen of the '^ ArgumentumMirabile^f than the Seer has 
just given. 

* Immediately after the Solicitor Genera) had published in Westminster-hall, hit 
ledition of my book *Mntere8tinf^ Facts, &c.** with emeudations and embellishments, 
.his client Mr. Murray, took particular paina to buy up every copy of my work, as 
written hy myself, and published by Ridgway ! Should Mr. Murray have forgotten 
this circumstance, 1 can get a respectable bookseller or two, own friends of his, who 
can refresh his memory on this head, and even allow him a peep into their account 
books ! I need not remark on this fact but leave my readers to draw from it their 
own** inferences.'* 

f (See p. 73). Some of tlie subs of the Solicitor's employers, viz. Mr. Franklin- 
Fletcber^Forbes, &c. and his brethren of the placard, furnish more specimeus — 
not a little signal of the ^ Argnip^tum Mirabile" played off against the nation at 
'large ! 
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* A fellow rifles my pockets — takes from me a considerable sum 
of money, and violently detains it. At the time of this outrage 
being committed, I protest against it in the loudesi terms-^all 
that I can centre la vive force ; and having no other remedy, 
afterwards expose the whole matter to the world. Some two years 
after the open and most circumstantial exposure of the seizure of 
the bill,— one gets up in a court of law, and with a visage of the 
last astonishment, shouts out, — " look at this scoundrel (the rifled !) 
— here he has actually (and you would not believe it, unless / were 
to pledge my word to the fact) been detected in carrying about his 
person a bill for 40,000 francs ! Oh ! here's a pretty fellow for 
you !-^Well ! such scoundrels, sooner or later, will always be found 
out ! This bill was positively (and he can't deny the fact) dw- 
covered about his person ! !" 

Inimitable Copley! — if perchance the nation's voice for oncehe 
heard,— and thy employers kicked about their business ;— if briefs 
are slack, — attorneys flckle fell away, — ^^and neither court is 
roused by thee— to indignation and disgust; — if too thy patent 
fails, — great Sergeant, yet despair uot ! Straight hire a house, 
aui advertise to teach the youn^j and old, the science of effrontery ! 
T'willbe a thriving trade; -mayhap your benches may be filled — 
and pockets too, by law el eyes alone, — at least your patrons of 
St. Stephen's, kicked from place although they be, will recommend 
you pupils plenty. Viva Timpudenza I Courage brave Ser- 
geant ! — 

The notion of Macirone*s having expended any sums of money 
in England, in articles of dress, &«. for the Queen of Naples, ii^ 
1814 and 1815, is not simply " so improbable a circumstance," — it 
is so extravagantly ludicrous as to require only the mention of it, 
to be scouted incontinently. The utter and established. want oi 
curiosity, — indeed, the absolute indifference to dress and orna- 
ment, in females qf all ranks all over the world, is enough of itself 
to dismiss such a story with superlative contempt ! But / could 
not be so well aware of this as Sir John, for he's a married man ! 

How preposterous, besides ! to suppose that the Queen of Naples 
could be so unconscionable as to want, what Sergeant Copley 
wanted her not to want ! Dropping all other considerations, she 
could not have been so impolite, — because " there 1$ nothing tQ 
shew '' that in the years 1814 and 1815, she was not aware that a 
trial Macirone v. Murray^ would take place in the Court of King's 
Bench 1819, — in the course of which it would be convenient for 
Sir John Copley to assume, that no foreign articles of dress, 
jewellery, &c. could be wanted by her, which could be procured for 
her in England by Macirone ! 

It is the most improbable circumstance in life! — Sir John 
Copley says so-^that settles it ! — that the Queen of Naples—^ 
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l^rson of unbounded generosity, and in the constant habit of 
making presents to the ladies of her court, and to the many 
foreig^a princesses that visited it, should request Macirone, 
who was passing backwards and forwards between Naples and 
England, to purchase for lier any articles of dress, which from their 
irt)velty, or excellence, she might be desirous of obtaining. 

It is certainly the most ridiculously improbable circumstance 
imaginable, that the Queen of Naples, liberal as she was, and 
seeking materials for the exercise of her liberality, at such a period 
as that described — " the period to which he (Macirone) refers" — 
should request Macirone of all persons ! (he being from his appoint- 
mentSy necessarily admitted to daily intercourse at the court of 
Naples!) to lay out any money on her account when he was go- 
ing to England, the Bazaar of the world ! no —no — Macirone, 
this really wont go down with his Majesty's Solicitor, and his 
profound juryfolk ! 

But hark again ! — Sir John says, 

• Tkere is nothing to shew that Macirone ever laid out money on 
account of the Queen >* 

So then — more novelties still! — When a man publishes a narration 
of historical and biographical facts, he must, as connected with the 
subject and to keep up the thread of the narrative, introduce item 
by item drawn out Cheapside fashion, a regular bill of parcels of 
goods bought for his patrons, friends, and acquaintance ; — as 
India shawls, muslin, cutlery, jewellery, &c. specifying dates, 
places, and sums, <£. 8. and rf. Or, would the Solicitor have had 
patterns of the cachemeres, muslins, hose, &c. together with 
drawings of the jewellery, or specimens of the jewellery itself, &c, 
bound up in the pages of my book ? 

What a bonne bouche this to history and biography ! it is almost 
too savoury to be mixed up with the grosser matter, and ought at least 
to be reserved as an especial relish for the last, to make the book 
go down with the readers of the " Morning Post," &c. The 
omission of this account amongst the " Interesting Facts, &c." 
was on the face of it, a most palpable betise — for what facts, — 
what biography, — what history: — could be so replete with interest ! 
as 

Colonel Macirone to Everington, of Lud gate-Hi II, 2)r, 

To 6 pieces finest Mull Kay at 42s. per yard,. ... £ 
To 16 beautiful rich gold lama India IMusIin dresses 
To 12 Cachemire Shawls, &c. &c. &c. ! ! I 



However, it may possibly yet be not too late ; and should this 
page meet the eye of any purchaser of the above mentioned work 
** Interesting Faots,'*uranyof the readers of th» aforesaid journal, 
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they may accept the subjoined note as a slight amende — alas ! the 
only one in my poor power to make them.* 

This apology is quite affecting — isn't it purchaser ? To this 
apology however, I must tack another ; — and that — not simply out 
of respect to the readers of these observations, ov of the " Inte- 
resting Facts," — but likewise as something due to myself — for 
having been at the pains to put any thing more than an index hand, 
or printer's star, to point to the items placed in the subjoined note, 
by way of answer damnatory to the infamous, cowardly accusa- 
tion of that accomplished bribe taker and poltroon, the bought and 
sold Sir John Copley. In no wise however, ought thereto have 

♦ I find that the bills of parcels, of all the differeDt things that I purchased for the 
Queen ef Naples, in ISU and 1815, are at present with some other of my papers at 
Paris. 1 do not think it worth while to stop the press (for 1 write with the printer at 
my elbow) to send thither for them. The following account is from recoUectioOy 
and 1 am confident, that in it I have kept within the various real amounts. Over 
and above what I have here noted, I well remember to have purchased many other 
miscellaneous articles for the Queen, of which 1 cannot now give the particulars 
from the want of my memoranda of that period. 

£. s, d, 
Feb. 1815, Paid to Everington, Ludgatehill, for India Shawls, India 

Muslins,&c 1200 

Do. Do. Daw, Cheapside, for Tortoise Shell Workboxes, &c. 100 

Do. Do. Chard and Goodwin, Fleet-street, Seals, &c IQO 

Do. Do, Hamlet, Coventry -street, Fancy Rings, &c. 50 o 

Do. Do. Pcrps, Poultry, Cutlery, &c • 50 H 

Do. Do. Palmer, St. James's-street, Cutlery, &c 30 

Do. Do. Peart, Poultry, Silk and Cotton Stockings 50 o 

Do. Do. Taylor, Old Bond-street, Lady's Shoes and Boots., so 

Do. Do. Bramah, Piccadilly, Pocket-Books, &c 20 

Do. Do. Eyies or Maynard, Ludgate street, China Crape ... 36 
Do. Do. East India Company 2 pale yellow shawls 100 

£1756 

. Feb. 1815, journey from London to Ancona • 

Apr. do. Do. from Bologna* to Loudon 

May do. Do, do. London to Paris ... •••.••... 

Do. do. Do. do. Paris to Fontainbleau, &c. &C...,,.,, 

Do. do. Do. do. do. to Corsica and back to Paris 



£ 



I have not put any amount to the journeys here specified. Those accustomed to 
travelling will he able to estimate the expcnce. I often found it necessary to travel 
with four horses and an avant'courrier. The usual travelling allowance for the 
King*s Aides-de-camps was five dollars per post; but the Neapolitan minister 
for foreign affairs, without entering into miuutias with me, gave me one thou- 
sand ducats for a journey from Naples to London, and as much for my re- 
turn. The charges of the two first journies on this list, were not reimbursed me, 
as I had then no time for settling accounts, which moreover, I never felt anxious to 
do when they were in my favour. The journey to Corsica and back, cost me 4JO0L 
as I was obliged to travel all the way to Toulon with four hordes, and afterwards to 
hire a vessel purposely for myself. 

At S4 francs the pound sterling, 40,000 make ^£1666 13 4. ' 
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been any other accompanying notice to the index fibred than this 
— " AS TO THE Solicitor-General's conclusion that I received 

THE bill of 40,000 FRANCS FROM MCRAT ^ AS THE PRICE OF MY 

TREACHERY,' 1 WILL NOT POLLUTE MY THOUGHTS BY EXAMINING 

SO LOATHSOME A PRODUCTION, BUT LEAVE IT TO ROT AND BE RE- 
ABSORBED ON THE FOUL SOIL WHICH GAVE IT BIRTH/'* 

Sir John goes on to declare of himself, 

' I cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, that the money was paid 
as a bribe, and as the price of that breach of trust which he was engaged 
in committing.' 

Considering the tendency to generalize, or disposition to turn 
an instance into a principle, which unhappily infests the mind of 
man ; one can scarcely he surprized that his Majesty's Solicitor- 
General should presume a priori^ that no weighty matter of life 
can be conducted without a bribe ^ and from the experience of his 
own practice y that he should include me in his theory. 

** — Malus bonum malum 

Esse vult ut sit sui simiIis."*-P/atif. 

I have related many wonderful wonders already in these pages, 
to the great edification, and may 1 add, delight of an enlightened 
public; as for instance, the Copleian systems of time, logic, and 
metaphysics ; as well as the never to be sufficiently estimated pro- 
perties of the journey-speeding passport, by virtue of which, th6 
possessor might proceed by his single volition^ wherever he chose 
to go, — from place to place — no matter what distance, as quick as 
high presto I without let, hinderance or impediment ! 

But now for the wonder of wonders ;— and this I've thriftily and 
with commendable prudence — ^for climax-sake husbanded for the 
last. — If I could be such a savage as to keep suspence on the tenter 
hooks any longer — I must merely out of tenderness to myself, set 
about to produce it forthwith. 

It is this. — That the discovery of the wonderful power of the 
passport, together with the other discovery of the douceur of 
40,090 francs — the price, apparently so unconscionably exorbitant, 
at which it was sold, so far from being recent discoveries of Monsieur 
the Reviewer unhnowny and Chevalier John, — have been hawked 
about openly and publicly these thousand years last past : — have 
been conned over during that period many millions of times, by an 
incalculable number of persons, — and may be again, at any con^ 
venient moment, by any soul now in being, man, woman, or child, 
just by turning to the Arabian Nights Entertainments. Story of 
Prince Ahmed, and the Fairy Paribanon. 

* The Prince called to the crier and asked him to see the tapestr}% 

• See appendix, my letter to Sir Charles Stuart, 

s 
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whiqji seemed to him to be valued at an exorbitant price', not only, frtf 
the size of it, but the meanness of the stuff; when he had examined 
it well, he told the crier that he could not comprehend how so small ti 
piece of tapestry, and of so indifferent appearance, could be set at so 
high a price ! 

The Crier replied ; if the price seems so extravagant to you, your 
amazement will be greater when I tell you, I have orders to raise it to 
forty-purses, and not to part with it under. 

Certainly, answered Prince Houssain, 'it must have something very 
extraordinary in it, which I know nothing of! — you have guessed it Sir, 
replied the Crier, and will own it ^hett fou knbw, that whoever sits on 
this piece of tapestry may be transported in an instant wherever he 
desires to be, without being stopped by any obstacle. 

If the tapestry, said he to the Crier, has the virtue you assign it, I shall 
not think forty purses too much. 

In this manner Prince Houssain became the possessor of the tapestry/ 
'^Arabian Nights Enter^ Story of Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Pari* 
hanon* 

What can be more evident, than that the Arabian historian, or 
soothsayer, has by this tale of the Prince, the Crier, and the old 
piece of carpet, most minutely and circumstantially pourtrayed 
some eight or nine hundred years ago, the i/vonderful qualities 
imparted to a thing still smaller and of meaner materials, — a very 
tiny piece of paper, by the state conjurors in the Quarterly Review^ 
and their three tail'd imp Sir John Copley ! What can be clearer 
than its application to the matter of the passport ?. The Prince — 
(Murat). The Crier — (Macirone). The bit of Tapestry —{the 
Passport. Forty Purses — (Forty thousand Francs) ! ! — Prodi- 
gious ! 

Oh ! most illustrious^ — luminous, — thrice puissant magician 
Solicitor-General ! well may^st thou rear thine head, and shake thy 
vi'ig in triumph ! Since to admiring Albion thou hast proved 
that sagfe enchanters brethren of the Wizard Merlin hight,— nay — 
perhaps Merlin's grandam ! a bit of tapestry did weave for pro- 
totype sublime of Crokero^Copleian wonder working passport ! 
—Prodigious ! 

* But Gentlemen^ I perceive thai t am unnecessarily occupying yovr 
fim^» and that you have long been prepared to pronounce a verdict in this 
ease for the Defendant ; I will detain you then only for afetb mome%ils 
hmg^Ts The substance of the charge^ as proved against the Defendant^ 
is this : we find him a British subject at a period when the Government^ 
4^ Naples was at war with this country ^ serving as an officer in the 
Neapolitan army. We find him under these circumstances ^ filing the 
eonfideniial situation of aide-de-camp to Murat ^ and most clearl¥ 

GUILTY, ACCORDING BOTH TO THE LETTER AND SPIRIT OF THE EN- 
GLISH LAW, OF Ti^E CRIME OF tREAsON. We find him again engaged 
as the agent of the Duke ofVtranto, in a negociation with the Duke of 
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Wellington ; we find him giving a false colour to the transaction j and 
labouring to shew shat the Allied Powers had been guilty of a gross 
breach of faiths in the construction put upon the convention of Paris ; 

WE FIND HIM IMPEACHING THE CHARACTER OP THE NOBLE DUKE NOW 

ON THE bench; attacking the Austrian Government; abusing in the 
most unmeasured tfrms^ individuals of the highest respectability and 
character ; and then with q confidence peculiarly his oum, coming into a 
Court of Justice to demand at the hands of a British Jury^ compensa* 
tion in damages against a respectable individual, for a fair criticism 
upon his conduct, and an impartial review of the facts which he has him^ 
self published to the world, above all, in this last transaction 

IN CoaSICA, THB DETAILS OF WHICH I HAVE UNFOLDED TO YOU, YOU FIND 
Ills CONDUCT THROUGHOUT MARKED WITH FALSEHOOD AN D TREACHERY OF 
THB MOST INFAMOUS DESCRIPTION *, AND I ASK YOU, THEREFORE, WITH CON- 
riDENCR, WHETHER IT IS GOING TOO FAR TO SAY THAT A PERSON WHO HAS 
CONDUCTED HIMSELF IN THE MANNER I HAVE DESCRIBED, MERITS AN BXIT 
QF A DIFFERENT NATURE, AND LESS HONOURABLETHAN THAT OF HIS FORMER 

MASTER, 7 conclude then with the position with p^hich I set out ; I ask 
you whether this is a gratuitous, malignant^ and unfounded attack upon 
a man of honour^ or a fair and just deduction from his own statement^ 
proving that he has conducted himself treaclierously to his employers, and 
inconsistent with his duty as a British subject ? whether it is a gross and 
scurrilous libel, or a fair erposition of his motives and conduct ? If 
you conceive it to be a gratuitous and unfounded attack upon the charac<^ 
ter of a man of reputation and honour^ you will give the Plaintiff com* 
pfinsation for the injury which he has sustained ; but if you are satisfied, 
as I know you must be, that he has been guilty of a most flagrant breath 
of trust t and conducted himself in a manner wholly inconsistent with his 
duty as an Englishman, you will send him out of Court marked with 

THE CONTEMPT WHICH HIS CONDUCT HAS DESERVED.* 

Gentieraea of the Jury I ask a tbousand pardons — it is past 
twelve o'clock — I see you are impatient to give your verdict and 
get your dinner — so I'll serve you directly — you couldn't be 
served sooner at a cook's shop I — \Vh?-J shall it be ? — bubi^Ieand 
squeak ? 

The charge then against the Plaintiff is four stories high ! 

The 1st story, or " fraitorship^^ — is a glaring historical lie 
— as history proves, to the discomfiture of the Seer historian. 

The 2nd, or " Agency for Fouchf^""is eqi|ally as palpable a 
TRUTH,— a lasting beacon to exhibit the Sergeant's effrontery. 

The 3rd, or " abuse of the Duke of Wellington^ ^c. ^c. — i^, 
ii)[ due alternation, another staring lie — as my boolf will sheiy, 
\fhiish book may perhaps, go hard to stare the liar out of cpjoin' 
tenance. 

The fourth story, or " passport affair" — is a fabric of lies most 
lyiwg — or lies Copleian. 

How prettily this is all put together ! — touched pff with so light 
a hand !— Don't Francis ! — don't you knock down Johnny's house J 
• — See ! its four stories high already !— Look at the kings — an(l 
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cjueens — and knaves ! — See how pretty they look ! — Oh, rare ! — 
Don't you knock it down — don't you now ! — you'll set Johnny a 
crying ! — who's that a jogging ! ? — there's Jack over ! — and now 
— , — Oh ! oh ! oh ! — the whole pack ! (qy . of lies ?) is down ! ! ! 
(There ! — I told you you'd set Johnny a crying !) — I'll go-o-o-o to 
the Ad-ad-ad-ad-mi-i-i-ralty — and tell Mr. Cro-o-o-ker the 
cri-itic of you ; — and he'll whip you well — Mr. Francis — so be 
will. Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Well ! now Johnny's pack is all tuu^liled down, — let us see how 
it was set up. 

The whole art of building it up, is comprized in three words 

STICK AT NOTHING. 

The materials of the fabric^ as exhibited in the last 70 pages, 
are in one sentence — just these. Assertion — insinuation and 
ASSDMprioN puf interrogatively ad captandum ; effrontekt and 
LYING ; falsehood pieced on tofaci^ and purposed jumble^ Babel 
of ideas-— all of them worked up in a hurrying dashing sort of 
manner J accompanied by a constant explosion of empty sound, 
and pompous vili^ation,^ 

The fabricator in the course of his work, assumes a conclusion, 
and then begs premises. As silence gives consent — be takes the 
premises for granted,-^and the conclusion follows of course. This 
new mode of treating matters under discussion, has been already 
ejdiibited in the exposition of the Jive lines magicaJ^f wherein the 
lyhole question in controversy was settled definitively by a conclu-* 
sion assumed, in support of which, — a set of premises was after- 
wards begged. As it turned out by the verdict, this begging 
succeeded to perfection, as premises and conclusion were all of 
them most cheerfully accorded by those generous spirits the 
Gentlemen of the Jury. 

But as was before expressed in the form of a hope — we being not 
all sea calves, and not quite so easily satisfied, or so prodigal in 
granting petitio-premises, and fraudulent conclusions as the jury 
aforesaid, it was convenient for the Solicitor, like the rest of the 
Carew gentry, to find out some other make-believes, by which, to 
fobb ofi^ his falsities upon the public at large. All this he fancies 
he has accomplished very adroitly by the help of his " inferences," 
to which, with the most collected assurance, he affixes the names 
of the Reviewer, and my counsel, after the true mendicant fashion 
of hawking about the names of A. B. C. D. &c. whereby to help 
pff borrowed petitions and lying stories upon the ignorant and 
unwary. 

* See p. 72, 73, 74, 75, Argmnentum pirectum, Indirectuqif Ad Modcstiaqit 
Copleianum, &c, &c« 

f See p. Qd. 
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By tbis adroit management he passes off an ^^ inference*' fop a 
"oonoluftion, and lYOiild make it appear, moreover, that there are 
other parties to the inference besides himself ; and that in short, 
the inference or conolusion, is such an one as every honest man in 
his logical senses, must be compelled to draw. What a gainful 
thriving sort of trade is this new mendicant logic ! 

Now, to pass on from the five lines magical — and the *^ infe-^ 
rences,*'^ — and their secret influence has alone made me expend 
so much time and material on them, let us see what was the nature 
of the charge made against me by the Reviewer, — why, and in what 
manner my counsel, on my behalf complained of this charge, — and 
what answer was given to his complaint by the Solicitor- General. 

The Reviewer charged me with betraying a trust reposed in me, 
because I consigned to Murat a passport for the purpose of being 
used against the interest of the Allied Sover^gns. 

My counsel complained on my behalf, that this charge was false 
and unfounded, inasmuch as from the nature of the instrument, the 
passport could not be used against the interest of the Allies, in 
any possible way. Further, having proved that the document 
could not be used against the Allies, — he shews that there was a 
reasonable probability of its being applied according to its tenour. 

How are these arguments bringing home to the Reviewer the 
iklsity and utter unfoundedness of this charge, rebutted by the 
Solicitor-General ? He says, Macirone was a traitor, because ho 
carried arms under Murat in 1815, — and in the same year was an 

* It might appear upon a carsory review, that I had insbted too extreuely upon 
the ^ inferences of the Solicitor, and the importance to be attached to them; — and 
that forsaking things, I was in reality cavilling aboat terms. To remove any suspi- 
cion of this kind, let it be considered that not a single argument drawn from the 
nature of the instrument itself, to prove breach of trust in the disposal of it, has been 
advanced by the Sergeant, in any part of his speech. Consequently he was alto- 
gether without premises— the only allowable premises from which to draw the con- 
clusion— the point at itsue,*-that I had betrayed my trust in the affair of the. 
passport. 

In this dearth of conclusion — he betakes himself to ** tn/erence/'*— and here he ex* 
hibits the very perfection of effrontery. For framings himself a number of facts out of 
xny publiratioD, he puts them forth as pseudo- premises, from which to draw an " tii- 
Jisrtnce** of the breach of trust. But being well aware of their rottennas and tumble<- 
downishness, he drags forth the Reviewer to prop them up, — foisting these very 
pseudo-premises of his own exclusive manufactory, upon the Reviewer, in order that 
tlie latter might appear to have set up the inference jointly with the Sergeant 
himself ! 

With equal effrontery, he would make my counsel infer, — and the paissport infer ! 
—being fain to bring them too, in a side way, to prop up hit own ^* inference *' a 
little, stronger ! 

Such then is the importance of these '* inferences.*' And thus by laying open Sir 
John's " inference" to view, and the means by which he fraudulently attempts to 
prop it up, 1 have displayed the whole rottenness of the fabric of his defence, the 
very object 1 proposed to myself in these obserrations. 

After this explanation, it will appear manifestly enough, that in examining the 
** inference*' so naxtowlj, I have not been quibbling about words, but keeping to 
aubttance^— and tharauDitaDce, the very matter in iwue. 
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ftjfent in a negooiatioa between the Duke of Wellington, and the 
chief of the Provisional Government of France. Moreover, 
Macirone delayed sendini^ off notice to one Captain Bastard, of the 
sailin(^ of Murat from Ajaccio» as soon as might have been done ; 
— and besides, Macirone traduced the Duke of Wellington and 
other illustrious personages, at a subsequent period ! I n addition 
to all which, Murat attempted iNEFFECTfJALLV to use the passport in 
a manner inconsistent with the tenour of it — Ergo — the passport 
could have been — and must have been used against the Allies,-— 
Ergo — Macirone intended it should be used against the Allies,—- 
Ergo — Macirone is a rascal, — Ergo — the Reviewer is a gentle- 
man and candid critic, in asserting that Macirone is a rascal-— 
because it has here been proved that he gave the passport to Murat 
to be used against the Allies ! ! Such is the Solicitor's ^' inference'* 
that 1 betrayed my trust! 

Not one poor sentence is given by the Sergeant to shew, that the 
nassport could be used against the Allies, from any such capability 
contained in the instrument itself — not one syllable pro or contruy 
as to the approval of the conduct of Macirone (although this fact 
w as obvious from the very book out of which the original charge 
was made,) by the persons most competent to pass a judgement 
upon his conduct — Sir Charles Stuart, and those acting on behalf 
of the Allied Sovereigns. 

The Reviewer after I had exposed him as a ^^ false knave" in 
the public prints ^ for preferring the charge at first, attempted to 
substantiate it afterwards, by a sort of half wheedling — sneaking — 
shuffling set of self-contradictory arguments, — but yet nevertheless 
connected with the nature of the passport. The enterprizing S07 
licitor however, took quite a north-east passage, and partly by 
bravely exclaiming that he had discovered villainy of mine, which 
no one alive, save himself ever saw ; partly by falsifying the 
aspect and position of what appeared to every other than this bold 
adventurer, to be meritorious service, and partly by finding out 
after the event, that that must happen, which in the nature of 
things could not, and actually did not happen, without the trouble 
and hazard of making a circuitous argument — and considering the 
destination to be arrived at this would certainly be a service of 
extreme risk at all seasons,— he gets to the point desired by the 
new passage at once. 

Upon a comparison of the speeches delivered for the plaintiff and 
the defendant, it will be found, that in exact conformity to the new 
method, the second speaker, instead of replying to the first, as 
used to be the practice, considers himself as the complaining party, 
and without noticing the real charge, — this would^nthave suited at 

* See appendix, letter to the Morniag Chronicle, 
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tttl>— it would have thrown the lies quite into confusion, — he turns 
the tables^ and makes a charg^e all of his own invention ;--^and with 
the same astonishing faculties of assuming persons as things, — ^he 
is fdrthwith, and all together judge, jury, counsel, and witness^ 
and decides peremptorily, that the topsy-turvy order is the right 
order, — that the defendant is the pkintifF,-^and that the plaintitF's 
complaint, is a complaint not to be answered^ and from Sir John 
Copley at least, ^' whilst he has the honour,^* &c. &c. it shall have no 
answer at all. This is the new method, and if Sir John happens to 
live a year or two longer, what a set of islanders we shall be i ah — 
poor Laputans ! — what will become of your reputation ! 

Well ! — Sir John, having this absolute and unlimited power over 
persons and things, words being only the signs of things — which 
are the property of persons, it is palpable a fortiori^ that words are 
all his own, to deal with just as may happen to suit his good 
pleasure \ which good pleasure to be sure, is not over scrupulous ; 
for he alters and shifts and deposes, makes primary secondary, and 
isecondary primary, and lords it over the poor words, with all the 
authcMrity of an aiutocrat Lexicographer^ And as ideas are en- 
closed under words. Sir John being master of words, is of course, 
master of ideas, — and here he masters it like the Thirty Tyrants^ 
One might as well set about counting the heads at Charing-Cross, 
on. the 0th of November, when the Lord Mayor's shew is passing, 
as the sophistications and subterfuges in the Solicitor's speech. In 
the same sentence we get half a dozen words of fact, and then — 
thrice the quantity of non fact, — and then the matter of a line of 
insinuation followed by a couple of lines of assertion, and upon this 
a layer of assumption and so on ; and all these cohere so closely 
together, that the inexperienced mind passes on from the one to 
the other without dwelling upon any, and therefore, without having 
a definite notion of the nature of the materials that go to make up 
the mass. The trash glitters and has a sort of specious appearance 
— and so imposes upon the ignorant and simple — and pos«sibly even 
' — upon others besides, who are too indolent or unconcerned to look 
any further than the surface. 

In another sentence the primary and secondary significations of 
words> are so jumbled, that one quality of the mind is straight 
confounded with another, and then a whole theory is built up on 
this confounding as a basis, as (p. 49. ^' It must have''). 

After this, we have mixed together, the use and ahus^ of a 
thing — act and intention — metaphysics and matter of fact — (see 
p. 52)% all that can confound, perplex, weary, and overset the 
judgement, what wonder then the judgement of the Solicitor's poor 
Jutyphocce, 

It must be pretty plain now, 1 think, why I have so carefully 
sifted some parts of this notable composition, and reduced them iv^ 
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fheir proper denomiDatious. These pains were bestowed in order 
to expose the sophisms, to those who would not take the trouble to 
seek them out of themselves^ — and who finding a conclusion^ are 
content to assume that it was fairly arrived at by the help of 
honest premises ; — to those who defer submissively to the autho'^ 
rity of office^ and presopposb that a man cannot be a contrmpt-^ 
iBLB SCOUNDREL AND A LIAR TO BOOT, because he happens to be 
Solicitor- General to his Majesty I — to those who hear the 
clamour, and those who make the clamour about the powers of Sir 
John Copley, — that both the clamourers and the clamoured, may 
discover on what sort of a basis his reputation is built* 

If a man can acquire reputation by the display of such kind of 
powers as were exhibited by his Majesty's Solicitor-General, in the 
speech delivered on the iOth December last, then is reputation 
secured to any one who is so fortunate as to enjoy an utter destitu* 
tion of social feeling — who abjures shame — and sets hocesty at 
naught^ — who has the gift of immeasurable effrontery, and an 
unlimited faculty of lying ! 

Is there any genius — any of the higher and nobler qualities of the 
mind— 'the vis vivida animi required for the exercise of sophistry ? 
The use of sophistry is strange and difficult, only to ingenuous 
minds. AH excellence is generated out of liking — for liking is 
excitement ; he therefore who has a passion for sophistication vrill 
of course surpass in it. But there is no genius in this. Jedediah 
Buxton—- 1 believe it was — when he listened to Garrick, counted 
the words of the immortal man — in listening to the marsterofthe 
passions — ^the passion of Jedediah was to give an arithmetical sum 
total of all the syllables spoken — which he did afterwards with the 
utmost faithfulness— to the profound astonishment of his auditors* 
Had Jedediah genius ? if he had — query the classification.---^ 
Never let it be said that sophistication is genius — any scoundrd 
may perplex the truth, — and the greater the scoundrel, the better 
he^ll do it. Sophistication then, demanding no capacity — no 
positive quality — but rather the absence of a vital one — the moral 
sensey who so likely to excel in the exercise of it as Sir John 
Copley! Is not this the man that sat to Yorick* some half <;entury 
back ? ^^ View his whole life, it is nothing but a cunning contexr 
ture of dark arts and unequitable subterfuges, basely to defeat the 
true intent of all laws. 

When old age comes on, and repentance calls him ,to look 
back upon this black account, and state it over again with 
his conscience ;— -conscience looks into the *^ statutes at large C'* 
— finds no express Umv broken by what he has done ; — per* 
ceives no penalty or forfeiture of goods and chatties incurred ;— sees 
no scourge waving over his head, or prison opening its gates upon 
him. What is there to affright his conscience ? Coascieftce has 
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got safely entrenched behind the letter of the law ; sits there in-' 
vulnerable fortified with cases and reports.''^ 

Tristram Shandy, vol. 2. p. 49* 

I am willing to make all reasonable allowance for the peculiar 
situation in which the learned Sergeant was placed, when my action 
against the Quarterly Review was tried. Circumstanced as he 
was, a little zeal extraordinary might be forgiven him. He had 
lately engaged himself in the service of a set of men, against 
trhose principles he had been all his life outrageously 
declaiming ;^ and of whose abilities he had openly expressed the 
most unlimited contempt. In turning about suddenly to serve 
under these men, whom he had always affected to despise, — 
be had deceived others, and why not them — the men despised ? 
The shifter of course felt this 'inference,** and would be anxious 
naturally enough to endeavour to convince his new lieges that he 
had sXmieA positively for the last time. As I had rendered myself 
obnoxious to some of this party, the Sergeant snapped greedily at 
the opportunity afforded him, of making this violent demonstration 
of his late-manifested zeal at my expense. Every new denuncia- 
tion therefore, mouthed out against me by the Seer Solicitor, may 
be regarded as a florid periphrastical eastern mode of double- 
damning himself to everlasting brieflessness upon all the members 
of the prophet, if he were not prepared upon all occasions, and in 
every place, whenever ordered, on the shortest notice, to bespatter 
the reputation of any man, woman, or child, that might happen to 
be offensive to his party for the time being. But after making 
every reasonable allowance for the ultra energy and warmth which 
the occasion might call forth, I yet never could have imagined, that 
such heartless malignity — so much fraud, falsehood, and fabrication ; 
such deliberate outrage of all honest feeling, could have proceeded 
from any man who looked to be admitted to the remotest inter- 
course with society. 

Is an advocate called upon in the discharge of his duty 
towards his client, to revile at all hazards the person who 
cbmplains of wrong done to him by the instrumentality of his 
client? — Is he required professionally to batter in breach the 
character of the adversary of his client, by means of those very 

* P. ]S4 above, there is the following passagfc " I almost fear from the loolcs of 
the Solicitor, that he hasn't got many additional naps by his discovery. Plague 
o*conscience, &c.'* This passage carries along with it its own evidence, external and 
internal of a Teheroent blunder, that can only be excused by the vehement rapidity 
with which the said passage was despatched. I never for an instant could- have 
intended it to be believed, that conscience kept the ^'ergeant awake ! 1 must have 
meant, that his naps were broken by something vicarious to conscience^^something 
which for the preservation of the vpet'ies takes post in the mind which conscience 
bas quitted— affright. . 
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acts which Bhould be alone produced io set that cbaractef up ?^ 
to give part of a statement as exhibiting the truth, and keep back 
the remainder which actually contains the whole truth, and which 
would flatly contradict the assertions grounded on the pretended 
faith of the statement ? further — is it a part of his professional 
obligation, when holding in his hand the statement sent forth to 
the world by the adversary of his client, to call upon a jury of his 
countrymen, with the most meaning emphasis, to hear the very 
mords vf the book^ — and at the eame moment unhesitatingly to 
falsify the book ?t In other wordi, is an advocate in the faithful 
and zealous discharge of his professional functions, expected to 
destroy, as far as in him lies, by means of falsehood and impost- 
tiony that confidence which is essential to the preservation of the 
intercourse between man and his fellows, — the very principle upon 
which all society is primarily founded ? If this proposition did not 
involve in itselr a monstrous contradiction in terms, it would be 
only necessary to go to Westminster-Hall, or any other court of 
judicature in the kingdom, to find it practically scouted- and 
abhored every day in the year. Yet such a duty from an advo-* 
cate to his client, as that pourtrayed above, did 8ir John Copley 
discharge, on the part othis client Mn Murray, against me on the 
loth of December last.} 
I have now done with His MajBsty's Solicitor-General; and 

* Agency between the Dake of Wellington and Fouch^,^opeunes8 in my nar- 
rative. 

Whoever would obtain the art of giving false colouring to facts, must study under 
Sir John Cople^. Notwithstanding my experience, 1 hope never to depart frOfti tbf 
'l^ctice of gitmg fact, without colouring. 

f I have not accused the Solicitor of stating falsely to the jury any single fact or 
ctt^timstance, of which he might be supposed to be ignorant. I have accused 
Ittrn of telling them this or that from my own book, which my own book did not 
tOttiain 

* X If these observations had not been written a few days before Mr. Denman de- 
livered his admirable speech, I might be supposed to have borrowed some hints from 
Aun, as to His Majesty's Solicitor- GeneraPs peculiar style of addressing a jury of 
Commoners — or of late«^a Jurisdiction of Lord^. 1 may venture to Vie with Mr. 
Deninan, in the estimate of Sir John Copley's powers^ quorum pars magna I en- 
countered last December, and have borne grateful testimony to in these pages — how- 
ever I may falll>elow the Queen's Solicitor«General in the mode of conveying tha^ 
estimate. 

The following passages are extracted from Mr. Denman's addreM to the House of 
Lords, on Wednesday, S5th October ; 

'* His learned friend the Solicitor- General had said that his duty was not to im- 
pose or to inBuence, by any distorted statement ; all that was required of him, was 
^hat he should sum up the evidence lArith troth and accuracy, and then point out bow 
it applied to the charges upon which the Bill was founded. 

** He did not complain of the efforts of his learned friends to support the bill. It 
WR!i of course their duty to act upon the evidence submitted to them ; that evidence 
came to them in the way of instructions, and they were bonnd to manage them in 
the most dexterous way thty could. His learned friend, the Attorney-General, h«4 
indeed taken manly ground, and it was pleasant to deal with such an advcssaiy* 
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irill let the reader be the judge, whether or not I have scrupu-- 
lously fulfilled the promise I made to Sir John in the month of 
May last, which has been seen in the preface of this work, p. 5. 

* T shall not now concern myself with the adventurous effrontery, the ' 
meanness or the malice of the Solicitor-General; with his assertions, to 
which, hazarded as they were in the mere wantonness of authority,. 
History gives the lie :— or his insinuations which, with all the truth of his 
historical positions^ were further recommended by the most enterprizing 
^lies of invention. Whenever I shall he enabled to procure an authen* 
tic copy of his speech^and the want of it alone has prevented me from 
encountering hitherto this political renegade^ I will expose his base falser 
hoods and falsifications ; and give a deepened colouring to that scorn 
which {fettles upon him both as a citizen and an advocate,* 

f < £) cosi fini la gloriosa istoria.*' 

Well!—- now that this wonderful performer has left the stage, I 
Boay remark upon some other parts of the ^^ extraordinary drama^* 
exhibited in the Court of King^s Benoh last December. 

The actor just gone off had not finished beating the air, in 
which, clap-trap fashion, he denounced my flagrant abuse and viiifi* 
cation of his Grace the Duke of Wellington by way of accompani- 
ment to his pompous declamation, before a personage entered and sat 
down on the King's place by the Chief Justice^ who was no other 
than the person abused,— £fi« Grac^ the Duke of Wellington 
himself! Whilst the terrible plot, hatched by the execrable Ma* 
cirone against his Britannick Majesty-s officer Captain Bastard 
was yet ringing in the ears of thejuryn^ien — in came this identical 
Captain Bastard, succeeding to his Grace the Duke of Wellington 
who had just made his exit I-r-Such was the entertainment got 
up by the Solicitor General for the rfii?er«ion of the jury. 

Could the dramatic sort of defence intended to |)e exhibited by 
the opposite party have been in any degree anticipated by me, I 
would have provided, that neither his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, nor Captain Bastard should have left the stage, without 
deposing on oath, to their knoMfledge of every circumstance con^ 
nected with the trial, in which my conduct fell under their obser^ 
Tation. The jury might then probably have formed a somewhat 
different estimation of the Solicitor's performance. They were how- 
ever so tickled with this melo-dcamatic concern with entirely new 
machinery, dresses, and c^^coration^, that they lost siffht altogether 
of the purpose for which the place they were in w^^ designed, and 
with themostgratuitoussimpleness, in the plenitude of overweaning 
admiration,expressed their unanimous approbatipa pf the Chevalier 

The Solicitor-General howevftr, pot tbe case upoi\ a difierent f<^tkig. The one pro* 
mised proof of what he meant to support in an authoritatiye form ; but the other 
ilddretscd their Lordahips in hia summing up, in the tone of a Ividge ic\structiBg a 
jury upon thefactt upon which they were to give their verdict/* * 
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performer, before even the proper time for dispensing their appro- 
bation had arrived ! 

Let me advise the gentlemen of the jury, — as well the three 
special, as the nine common jurors, — before they venture again to 
give a verdict in any cause in which the nature of a passport is the 
matter at issue, to enquire of any of their kinsfolk, acquaintance, or 
customers who may have taken the Grande Diligence to Paris 
and back, what is the real virtue and authority of a passport ? 
When they have come to understand something of the nature of 
this document, let them consider the following cases. 

Suppose any one of you gentlemen jurymen, were to give to 
a neighbour a <£10 note, and that afterwards this neighbour, in 
some critical moment of hurry and afiright, should in the confusion 
of liis ideas offer this ien pound note in payment as a 
Jlfty* Would there be- a chance of any person who could 
read taking it for fifty ; or any justice or common sense 
in accusing you, the original giver of the £\0 note, of haying 
intended thereby the commission of a fraud ? ! — Again-^suppose 
Prince Charles, in the year 1745, had been furnished by the 
French ministry, who^might be anxious to get rid of him^ with a 
passportybr himself and six others to proceed to JUishon^ or to 
the Brazils for instance. That contrary to the intention of the 
parties giving the passport, he fits out privately an expedition of 
several vessels containing some hundreds of armed men, inake$ 
a landing on the Yorkshire coast with the purpose of displacing 
the reigning sovereign of England, — that he fails in his enterprize 
— is pursued and taken. Would he on presenting his French 
passport to the British civil or military authorities, have been 
permitted to pass on to the place specified in the passport, 
or any other place he might take a fancy to go to, quietly 
and without interruption ? — If he could not, — then all the cri- 
mination and abuse and vilification vented by the Critic ten- 
known, and Sir John Copley, on th^ strength of Murat's being 
able to avail himself of the passport, given him by the Allied 
Sovereigns, contrary to its tenour, is precisely of a character with 
the discussion alluded to by the Cynic, who after listening to the 
debate a short while, exclaimed, '* one of these fellows is milking 
a ram, and the other is holding the pail !" 

Lord Chief' Justice ^'^Gentlemen, this is an aotion brought by Francis 
Macii'one, against John Murray^ by which the I^laintiff seeks to r^oyer 
iclatnages. 

JuTf/. — Your Lordship need not trouble yourself; we are all agreed, * 

* In p. vii. of the preface I have said, ** against the institution of the trial by jury, 
it is not for me, or any man to hint' even a sylljible of disrespect ; and it is just as 
little my disposition to speak slightingly or reproachfully of the individual jury that 
sat in judgement on my alleged injuries.*' 1 certainly have been provoked by the; 
consideration of the precipitate and obtrusive w^kness of these people, Ip renuurk 
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lord Chief-Justice. — Gentlemen^ I think before you pronounce your 
verdict, you should hear some few remarks from me, in order that no 
person may have reason to complain. It is an action broughtt &c. 

My observations on the charge of the Chief-Justice will he very 
few, as I have answered it already in answering the speech of the 
Solicitor-General ; and were it not for the consideration b( the 
influence which it might have on the public mind I should not 
have been at the pains to answer it by one word. His Lordship 
said,— - 

* The learned counsel have very properly put the question on this 
ground. Is this a fair and reasonable criticism on the work and on the • 
author himself ; or is it a malicious and unfounded aspersion? Thisii 
the issue which the counsel have agreed you are to try%" 

This it not the facft ! — See p. 127 above. 

All that part of the charge which relates to my serving under 
Murat in 1815, and which in contradiction to the only evidence 
produced against me — my own book — as well as to established 
' history, the Chief Justice would intend to be an unlawful serving, 
has been observed upon minutely in p. 82, 3, 4, and 5 ; from which 
it will be plainly seen that I not only " lawfully at first entered 
into the service of Murat as one of his aides-de-camp," but that I 
did not for one instant 

^remain in that capacity after Murat had ceased to be an ally of the 
Kritish Government and after the commencement of hostilities between 
Naples and England.* 

Further in this charge we have 

^ This (his refusal of the proposed asylum) is communicated to him by 
Murat, as his fixed determination; he tells you that he remained with 
him> and tried to dissuade him from his intention, but could not succeed 
in doing so; then what ought he to have done ? ought he not instantly 
to have endeavoured to return to Captain Bastard? He was persuadea 
that his mission was not likely to prove successful : he therefore, ought 
to have withheld the passport j but instead of that, with a full knowledge 
of Murat's intention, he puts the passport into his hands; he says he did 
8o with the fond hope of Murat's abandoning his design. The book 
containing the supposed libel, speaks of his conduct as dishonest and 
improper; there is much reasoning on this part of the case, by the Plain- 
tiflF's counsel, with a view to shew you that Mr. Macirone could not have 
intended any thins improper, because Murat could have made no use of 
the passport; this is the argument; but if Murat considered it as useless, 
why should he have taken it ?*" 

It is not true I — ^that my Counsel ever hinted even, that ^^Murat 
could have made no use of the passporV* — he strenuously main- 
tained the contrary I See p. 131 ; and counsers address p, 19. 

upon tbem in the couyrsfi of these obtervations, in a manner that h was not my 
intention to do, when 1 wrote the passage just quoted. It will be observed bow- 
|ier, that I have reflected only on their gullibility^ not on their want of boneit^. 
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On the fixeduess of Murafs determinatioii, I have remarked t<)i 
▼ery weariness, and the Quarterly Review has not omitted to no- 
tice it " For the unfortunate and yacillating Murat, &c"* 

In answer to the other gratuitous assumptions contained in thes^ 
few sentences, — I say that I could *^ not be persuaded that my mis- 
sion was not likely to prove successful: ^' — consequently as well on 
this account^from the supposition that the passport might be applied 
according to its tenour, — as from my own knowledge (that know- 
ledge which every man must have who knows any thing about a 
passport,) that the passport could not be applied contrary to its 
tenour, 1 maintain that I ought not to have withheld it, 
. To the interrogative assumption ^^ if Murat considered it aa 
useless, why should he have taken it? I reply interrogatively: 
I}oe8 the act of taking the passport byMuraty afford any proof 

THAT IT COULD BR USED CONTRARY TO ITS PRECISE AND l>£FINITB 

TSNOCR ? which was the real and only matter at isstie be^ 
iwixt the Quarterly Reviewer and me. King Joachim took 
the passport because I pressed him to take it, behig well sa<i 
tisfied that he could by no possibility make an ill use of 
it ; something in the manner, as I say in my letter to Sir 
Charles Stuart, ^^ that physicians prescribe tilings that can do 
110 harm, if they can do no good."t 

What the learned Judge intends by saying that I ought ^^in^ 
stantly to have endeavoured to return to Captain Bastard' ' I can-t 
not surmise, unless he would assume also that 1 had the honour tQ 
be Captain Bastard's courier. 

* It appears that the Plaintiff is roused from his sleep, and learns that 
Mqrat has sailed. He is awakened in the morning by somebody in au- 
thority, and informed of that which he knew before ; he then thinks that 
it is high time to keep his faith with Captain Bastard. It might have 
been expected of him that he should have done so at an earlier period* 
The question is, whether any man, who in a publication, attributes his 
conduct to an improper motive, can be said to be guilty of blander ; whe« 
ther it is not fair to argue that his conduct was unlawful and improper, 
and to speak of it, as this author does, in terms of high and severe rcpre- 
keusion ? I find on looking a little further, that the Plaintiff in his bookf 
ittates this: 

' I now felt that in conformity to my engagement with Captain Bastard, it wasnc* 
cessary that T should inform him of King Joachim's departure. I had been about to 
acquaint the King, on tiie preceding evening, that I should have to perform this un- 

Sleasant duty, when he quickly interrupted me, by asking me whether I supposed 
im so short sighted as not to have seen the necessit) of providing against this cir- 
cumstance, and assured me that I and my companions had no sooner passed the de- 
files above Bogognano, than they were immediately guarded so efTectualiy as to pre* 
▼ent the return of a single individual, or even of an army back to Bastia; adding that 
they would continue to be guarded until tbe evening after bis departure, which wou(d 
iinnre him the start by at least ibrty hours, which was more than he desired.* 

' This seems to be introduced as an excuse for not having earlier en« 
dea^CQured to send communication to Bastia ; but you are to say whether 

* See p. 2fk t $ec Appendix. 
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$t does not furnish another topic, shewing^ that with full knowledge, he 
trould^not perform the object of his mission to Murat, he still put the 
passport into his hands.' 

Oh Diogenes ! thy ram butts hard here ! 

It has been seen above that I did scrupulously keep my faitii 
with C/aptain Bastard ; and moreover, bating impossibilities, ini 
the best ^* high time.'' The last sentence of the ])iece just quo- 
ted, deserves to be noticed, as well from the curiosity of it, as for 
the fine specimen of the " Higgledy Piggledy," which it fur- 
nishes. 

Necessity is the mother of invention ; and to the invention of 
excuses there is certainly no end. But this is a real novelty in the 
way of excuses — to invent one without the slightest necessity 
whatever ! My statement of facts carries on the face of it the 
explanation^ not the excuse of an earlier communication not bein^ 
sent to Captain Bastard — but the openness of it has perplexed the 
Chief Justice. 

The latter part of the sentence contains a morsel of most valu- 
able information, viz. that my sending oif notice of Murat's sailr 
ifig to Captain Bastard formed the sole object of my mission to 
Corsica ! It imports that because Captain Bastard could not get 
to Murat, (whose getting to him had nothing to do with my mis- 
sion from the Allied Sovereigns) therefore Murat could not 
abandon his project, or his project him ; in which case the pass- 
port might have served the purpose to which it could alone be 
applied. The learned Judge might as well have said that if a man 
IS seized with the cramp in his leg when he is going to swim, it is 
for a dozen of his fellow subjects to determine whether this cramp 

* does not furnish another topic (independent of the pain of it) shewing 
that with full knowledge he could not perform the object* 

of his going into the water, the swimmer ought not have bellowed 
out till he made the little fishes jump again ! 

But whilst all this talk about Lord William Bentinck, and Cap- 
tain Bastard, and early communication is going on, the poor 
passport most ungratefully (for without it the talk would never have 
Deen at all) is even by the learned Judge, with the exception of 
his mistaken assertion concerning it, just observed upon, utterly for^ 
gotten and lost! Immediately that my counsel sat down, the passport 
mred precisely as the stranger's nose of the renowned Slawkenbei?^ 
gius did with the doctors of Strasburg« ^^ The stranger's nose wa3 
no more heard of in the dispute," 

The only real matter for the consideration of the jury,— via;, 
whether the passport could or could not have been used by Murat 
improperly — the only point in issue _the only one to which the 
Reviewer addressed himself^ ^and consequently the only one in- 
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sisted upon by my counsel, — was forsaken, as unceremoniously as 
the stranger's nose, for learned disquisitions about Cock-lane 
ghosts ! 

As 1 have before observed, the absolute matter in this contro- 
versy might have been settled as speedily as this question may be 
solved. Can a «£10 note be passed at the Bank for a ^50 ? — 
Could Murat make use of his passport according to its peaceable 
tenour, whilst in the prosecution either at sea or on land of his hos- 
tile enterprize ? — is a question not a whit more difficult of solution! 

But then if there had been no Cock-lane disquisition, we should 
have got to the truth at once, and then all the ^' inferences^' and 
inductions would have been thrown on the hands of the inducers, 
and that would not have answered at all ; and besides what a pity 
H would have been! If Interne had lived till now, he might just 
;is well have displayed his powers on the controversy of the learned 
lawyers about the passport, as of the learned doctors aud dialec- 
ticians about the nose. 

The passport must have been to be used against its tenour ! 
infer the lawyers — " It happened otherways'* — says Proof-positive 
fact ! — " It ought not !" say the lawyers I !* 

On looking over the charge' to the jury, as published by Mr. 
Murray, 1 find no mention j[nade in |t of the opinions of Sir Chas* 
Stuart and Prince Metternich, as to my conduct in my mission to 
King Joachim whose known approval was pronounced by my 
counsel as a decisive test of the integrity of my conduct. But as 
backs of briefs occasionally serve the purpose of the Kttle bird of 
the nursery, I find by reference to my counsers briefs, a confirma- 
tion of what was remarked upon by others present at the trial, that 
the Chief- Justice did notice this circumstance of the approbation 
of Sir Charles Stuart; — and something in these terms: "It has been 
observed," said the Chief-Justice " by the Counsel for the 
Plaintiff y that Sir Charles Stuart approved of Mr. Macirone^s 
conduct after his return from his m>ission ; but there is kothing 

TO SHEW THIS FACT EXCEPT THE STATEMENT OF Mr. MaCIRONE 

himself'' ! ! 

This is strictly " even handed justice " ! — Justice which makes 
one scale heavier in the exact proportion that she makes the other 
lighter I 

From whence did the Reviewer profess to get his information 
about Captain Bastard and the passport ? — and the Solicitor, and 
<he Chief- Justice profess to get theirs - -about my service under 
Murat — and the passport — and Captain Bastard, but from the 
•pages of my own book — the only evidence tendered against me i 
— ! — Just so much then of my own statement as could be used^ or 

* Tfistram Shandy, vol. 3, p. 85. 
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tathei* inisused against me — goes into the scale of my adversary-— 
'just as much as made ybr rae, is left out of my scale ! ! 

In few words, my objections to the exercise of the judicial 
functions of the Chief- Justice in his charge to the jury are these, 
that he ASSUMES what is the whole matter in issue against me — 
THAI King Joachim codld not use the passport according to 

ITS TENOUR BUT WOULD USE IT AGAINST ITS TENOUR ; thot he 

does not sum up impartially the observations of the Counsel on 
BOTH sides, but slides over the proofs advanced in m.y favour, a» 
nothing at all, and dwells upon the " inferences'^ assumed to 
my prejudice, as all in all : — in Jine — because his impartiality 

WAS ALL ONE WAY, AND BECAUSE H£ WAS SUBSTANTIALLY AS COUNSEL 
AGAINST ME ! 

Upon the motion for a new trial, andHts rejection, I shallbe very 
brief in my observations, as I am no greater a lawyer than nature, 
and of late, the Peers have made me* 

Law, 1 presume, purports to be founded on common sense and 
justice. By the rules of common sense, the Solicitor-General's 
speech on the 10th of December was no answer to the charge of 
libel made against the Reviewer ; by the rules of common 
honesty, the speech was an outrageous violation of truth and 
decency, and the rights of society. 

The precise limits of the " general issue " I leave to be marked 
out at Westminster Hall ; the limits of the particular issue, which 
I had with Mr. Murray on the 10th of December I can mark oiit 
myself by the help of a little ordinary understanding. This par- 
ticular issue was never tried, and therefore I consider that there 
mas ground for applying to the Court to grant a new trial, in tjie 
course of which the real issue might be tried. 

'The Quarterly Review had accused me of a breach of faith in 
the disposal of an instrument called a passport. Immediately 
upon the public appearance of this accusation I denied, through 
the medium of the public press, the possibility of my being guilty 
of the oJBTence laid to my charge, on this broad ground, — that from 
the very nature of the instrument it could not be subservient to 
thiB breach of trust which the Reviewer accused me of. In the 
next number of the Review, the Reviewer re-asserted his charge 
of breach of trust in the matter of the passport* and confining 
himself exclusively to the consideration of the instrument itself 
attempted to make good his original position. This issue then— « 
and this alone, that is — whether the passport could be so used as 
to constitute a breach of faith on my part, — or whether it could 
not be so used, was the issue which my counsel were instructed 
that they went into court to try. 

To the proof that the passport could not be used in any manner 
—directly or indirectly— so as to involve a breach of faith on my 

u 
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part, my coulisci dir^et^d hid dbserratiotis to the Jury. By itnf 
of rebutting this j^rdof, the Solieitor^General, on the part of the 
Seviefter unknown^ avoided altogether the oonsideratioa of the 
nature of the passport—the absolute point in issue ; and, without 
replying to the observations advanced by the opposite eounsdl^ 
Entered upon matter Mrholly extraneous, in the course of which, as 
has been seen, he made several fresh accusations against me 
radically false, and in every bearing e^istrinsic to tlie point in 
i^ue. 

By the spedious and artful method adopted of putting forth this 
extraneous matter to the Jury, their minds were distracted and drawn 
aWay from the subject, which alone ought to have come under their 
consideration; and were fixed upon that which was entirely foreign 
to their consideration, and which was anything rather than the 
duestion they were appointed to try. In order to prevent the jury 
from being brought back to the real point in issue, the Solicitor 
General (taking advantage of a " rule of court y^ which prescribes^ 
that, when the Defendants Counsel calls no witneftsesy the 
Plaintiff^ 8 couhsel shall not have the benefit of a reply ^ pro-» 
dUced no witnesse^,'^and by this management exehided all 
opportunity of explanation and refutation^ and of the revocation oC 
attention to the genuine uxerits of the question then under dis- 
cussion ( 

From the single fact then of the possible application of the pais-' 
jporf beingthe quel^tion to be tried, it must be evident that it was wholly 
impossible for my counsel to answer i&j/ anftcipafion, all the extra- 
neous topics and falsehoods that were to be introduced by the Solici- 
tt>r General. No foresight of an advocate can provide an answ^rtoall 
the objections which may be urged against the acts of this client, es- 
pecially when even the very meritorious acts of his client are sought 
tb be converted into crimes. But as it is impossible for an advo- 
cate to foresee ^ud guard against general disingenuousness and 
digression — nothing short of preternatural powers can enable him 
tb discover before-hand^ particular instancesof fraudandfalsehood^ 
SSiltppo&ing him even to be gifted with this preternatural faculty, 
of anticipating tlie fraudulent accusations and deliberate false- 
Koiods th&t would be advanced from the other side, he must possess 
a faiHilty equally preternatural, of being able to answer them (they 
b^ihg foreign to the question under discussion), without forsaking 
the matter in issue himself, and carrying a^ay the attention of his- 
. auditors from the very point, to tvhich it Was his business to con- 
duct them. Without havihg recourse however to supernatural 
hypotheses it is sufficient to say, that no anticipation of counsel 
could have provided an answer to the topics insisted upon by the 
Sdlicitor-Gteneral, and that— pu< together as they f»ere — nothing 
i^olrt bf an el^orat^ reply y evdn \f iih the advantage of beiftg: abW 



to coiijecture in advance th^ general nature of thei^e surreptitiouf 
topics, could have enabled my counsel to separate the false from 
t^ true, —the specious ffoiu the substantial, and to bring back the 
strayed and wandering minds of the jury, to the point on which 
they ought always to have been fixed. 

There must, no doubt, be a certain degree of tecbnica}Uy 
observed in all law proceedings, for the purpose pf preseryipg 
unity and order : but what are we to pronounce of q. piec^ of 
tieknicality^ which secures to an adpopat^ the privilege qfacf-- 
vaucing the basest falsehoods-^the meanest andtmost tnalignanf 
insinuations, without hazardofexposurQ^qrfear of explajn<jLtiQnl 

The technical fixed rule then of excluding the power of reply-^^ 
I mean an explanatory reply— holds out a direct premium for the 
encouragement of finesse and fraud. The power of reply would 
operate against the impunity of trick and falsehood in a twQfold 
manner, — ^by prevention — and cure. There is another observatiou 
too, which it occurs to me to make be^re I quit tliis subject. I 
have read lately — for the Lords make us all lawyers in a small way 
** that in every case the best evidence must bfi procured^ of which 
the nature of the case is capable.'^'* In support then of the ^Solicitor 
General's accusations against me, of traitor-service under Murat, 
at a period when the alliance (according to the Solicitor,) formed 
by L^vA William Bentinck was broken off— of my agency between 
the Duke of Wellington and Fouche — and my trick upqh Captaiu 
Bastard, — why were not Lord William Rentipck, the Duke pf 
Wellington, and Captain Bastard, who were all of them in Loqdeu 
at the time — aaad the two hitter on the hen(fh diuring the trialr^ 
brought forward as witnesses ? 

My book,* even though it had been read from beginning to end 
—the only mode at all equitable of dealing with it as evidence 
against me — ^^hut which mode would have disconcerted utterly thtc 
Solicitor's genuine extracts, ^nd faithful readings, v-my bopk I 
say, could never be looked upon as any other than secondary 
evidence to the testimony of the very persons themselves,, who were 
intimately mixed up with the facts out of which my alleged oflSsnpes 
arose, and which ^^ ojfences^^ my book was alone produced ta verify. 
The Solicitor-General dared not call these persons ! — as the te!4i- 
nony given by them on their oath, would have damned i\iefal8fi evi- 
demce given by the Solicitor himself out of my book on his honour / 

No* evidence went to the jury, hut seeondavy -;/afo^ evidence ; 
ai>d this to the exclusion of a reply. 

The whole ^ase then on the part pf the defendant, rested upon, 
the speech of the 8olicitor«Qeneral-*-^a speech of what ch^gracter, 

* For me to have called evidence to prove the nature pf a passport, -wonld have 
been insulting to common sense : could I suppose that the definite nature pf siich an 
ins trumta t was unkoow b to apecial j^wymea, o^ 49«a to tajwmen ? 
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as to tricky shuffling, equiyocation, fraud, and falsehood, has been 
abundantly shewn. Consequently, a jury without a tittle of 
evidence, by i^ettin^ a wrong bias through gross imposition and 
cajoling, had been brought, upon the mere suggestion of counsel, to 
found a false conclusion on premises, false both in logic and in 
feet ! Was not there sufficient cause here for an application to the 
court to grant a new trial — the verdict in the former one having 
been given in direct repugnancy to good faith, justice, and equity? 

As far as I can collect, my counsel contended, that a new trial 
ought to be granted upon the suggestion of two defects in the 
former one. The first, a sufficiently substantial defect, although 
of a technical character, was this. That by a rule of law the 
Defendant is bound to apprize the Plaintiff before an issue of libel 
comes to be tried, of the general nature of the defence intended to 
be set up ; but that the actual defence on this occasion tiad 
altogether violated this rule. For the Solicitor-General, in his 
speech from beginning to end, introduced topics utterly re- 
pugnant to the intimated defence, and had thus taken the Plain- 
tiff's counsel by surprize. 

The first suggestion then, of the necessity of a new trial, was 
founded on the inadmissibility of the frame- work of the defence set 
up in the former one. 

The other suggestion of defect — one altogether of substance^ 
and included in the frame-work of the defence, was this ; — that 
in the course of the technically inadmissible defence, gross mis- 
representations and mis-statements of fact had been advanced by 
the Solicitor- General, which, although foreign to the question in 
issue, had biassed and carried away the minds of the jury in 
a totally wrong direction, and thus produced an improper verdict. 

The judges however, in my humble judgment, very much after 
the fashion of the " excellent observer" " critic' • and " connois- 
seur" of Sterne,* making great use of the rule and measurey 
refused even to allow the question to be argued at a future time 
whether the old verdict was a right one or not ! I do not however 
object alone to their tight lacing technicality — as that a precedent 
must be found for every case I — when perhaps a case is- of such a 
nature as to be a precedent in itself : — I object to their reasoning in 
essence. One fallacy pervades the whole! — it is the assumption 
that the Reviewer^s shewing — was my shewing^ — as may be dis- 
covered by these observations. 

Lord Chief-Justice^ — ' It is not a paper in which the Defendant 
assumes any thing on his own knowledge. He speaks of the author of 
the book, and is considering what he is upon his own shewing. 

This is a publication of a peculiar character. The writer does fiot 

« Tristram Sfaamdyi yol. 0, p. 157. Edit. 1775* 
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profess to give any facts of his own knowledge. He says^ see what he 
lllatesof himself, and, from his own statement, such is the conclusion I 
draw. It appears to me that this is a case in which it was not necessary 
for the Defendant to justify, for he asserts only what the Plaintiff hatt 
stated/ 

Mr. Justice Bailey. — ' The declaration states, that the Defendant 
published a certain book, and that the libel is in that book; now the 
libel is, that on the Plaintiff's own shewing;, such and such deductions 
may fairly be drawn. The supposed libel does not impute to him, that 
he did the acts there stated, nor does it put in issue the truth or 
falsehood of them ; and therefore, any evidence for the purpose of 
shewing or giving any explanation different from the statement could 
not have been received. The Defendant says, the libel is in your own 
work and such is the result. When a party puts in his own work, and 
admifts it '\» in that work such assertions are made, it follows that the 
jury have a right to look, at it, in order to see whether such deductions as 
are dtawn from it, are or are not correct ; it is to the work alone the jury 
can refer. You had an opportunity of giving such an explanation of the 
facts as you thought necessary,' 

Mr* Justice Best^—* Had the author of the Review professed to 
obtain information from any other source, a great deal might be said, but 
he only profe«>ses to derive it from the account from which Sir Robt. Wilson 
had drawn his conclusion, and from which he himself had drawn his in- 
ferences — yet, notwithstanding that, it is said the Plaintiff is taken by 
«urprize. He could not have been taken by surprize, for the Reviewer 
proceeds oti the account given by the Plaintiff himself. The Plaintiff 
has taken pains to exclude the necessity of a justification. If the De- 
fendant had taken one or two passages from the Plaintiff 's work, and 
then said that he was a traitor,* that would have put him upon the neces- 
sity of justifying; but the Plaintiff has saved him the trouble, he has 
himself introduced the whole story. He says, you have stated this of nie in 
consequence of my publishing the work on which you have commented/ 

The assumption running through these passages, in plain 
language amounts to thi^. Because you say of yourself, that you 
fulfilled to thebest of your judgment the mission entrusted to you 
— therefore you 2i\ovt, that you committeii a breach of faith — there-^ 
fore you allow, what the Reviewer asserts ! Every act of a man's 
life may have a double interpretation ; the Reviewer put his own 
interpretation on the act of my giving the passport, in direct 
repugnance to common sense and every-day experience; and 

* If Mr. Justice Best bad descended frjom |he bench and walked into the Soli. 
citor-General's place in court, he could not have stood proxy for him more faithfully 
than he has done here in this traitor affair It would have been perfectly in character 
for the Solicitor General to brazen out a staring ^teof his own manufacture, — havii^g 
called me a traitor at first in defiance of history, it would be quitie natural for him to 
persist in it in contempt of decency. What was the incumbency oa Mr. Justice 
Best to insinuate that that charge was true— anc/ trut from my own statement, which 
.the instant before had been openly decUred to be false, and the fahity of which 
morjeover formed one of the prominent parts of the complaint? 
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yet this interpretatioQ is charged upon me as my Qwnf-^nxkd 
therefore it is said, that I have libelled myself, and consequently 
-^-that I have no reason to complain either of the Reviewer for hi$ 
charge, or of the Solicitor- General for his charges against me ! !*-* 
Here is a palpable improvement upon the Noble Viscount's ^^ torn- 
inff his back upon himself!** 

Then my statement being kneaded up with the Reviewer's — the 
Solicitor's is of course kneaded in with it also ; and f Aere/bre, 
because 1 have presented facts which the Solicitor has distorted, 
falsified, and made hideous (as is natural to him) — therejbretl 
have myself produced the hideousnesss and distortion — er^jro — I 
have ^^ no reason to complain" of the Solicitor or Reviewer, but if 
I want redress, must bring an action against myself! 

This assumption work certainly is not precisely what we should 
look for from the Bench I — but then it will save a world of troubld 
For if this doctrine were applied to practice, there would no 
longer be any such thing in rerum naturd, as libel or libeller. 

On the assumption then, that I had libelled myself! — is founded 
ttnother assumption — that there could be no surprize upon my 
counsel at the trial, as they must necessarily have come prepared 
io meet the false accusations extraneous to the matter in issue, 
which were to be advanced by the Solicitor-General, — and there- 
fore — that it was the business of my advocate to reply n\ advance! 
And upon these assumptions as premises, is established the conclu- 
sion of the Judges — that the verdict was a proper verdict ; t. e, 
that a verdict resting upon an inferential conclusion, obtained by 
premises false in logic and in fact, is such an one as ought in comiuon 
tsense and justice to be returned by a Jury. 

Having now considered the general bearing of the judgments 
delivered by the Judges, I will briefly notice some parts of them 
which have struck me as particular.* 

Lord Chief Justice — * I am not aware in any instance, the Court has 
granted a new trial on the ground that observations have been addressed 
to the Jury, which did not properly belong to the case/ 

* f cannot very wcH separate the opinions of the Judges, and consider Lh«n littl^ 
by little — as they coincide io the maui, although the common conclusion wasarriTcd 
At with a very different temper towards me. 

Of the Lord Chiefs Just ice^s disposition towards me, I have spoken already. Of 
Mr. Justice Bailey I would say, with deference, that he has mistaken oiy character, 
and that he took too technical and confined a view of the case when the motion for 
a new trial was made. Of Mr. Justice Best, I shall just observe that he was rtot mis- 
taken as to my character at all, — but instantly resolved what tort of a person I m^s^ be,^ 
token hejound that 1 had brought an action against the €lnarterly Peviewf He was 
incontinently seized with a political prickly heat — woe then to the poor body that 
came nnder his claws ! — and decided at once, Macirone is a scoundrel, and the Critic 
is a gentleman, and the Solicitor a man of honour, and Macirone may go to the Devil } 
Mr. Justice Holroyd had left the Court before jbe Motion for a Ifew Trial cam^ 
dn to be heard. 
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« Tiie obserrationtii ftddress^d to th^ Jury'* by the Solicitor- 
General, contained the whole case of the Defendant ; not a single 
witness was called in support of it. My book was made the only 
evidence— and that evidence need I repeat — ^liow distorted andfal* 
sified ! — the charge of traitor^service under Murat— and the bribe 
of 40,000 francs, are sufficiently damning to the case made out by 
the Solicitor ; and these false charges were specifically pressed 
upon the attention of the Judges, as affording sufficient ground for 
granting the Rule for a New Trial; inasmuch as it was by the 
force of these false accusations, that the minds of the Jury were 
improperly biassed and carried away from the real subject of their 
inquiry. According then to the Chief- Justice, it is no satisfactory- 
cause in itself for granting a new trial, that the verdict in th^ 
former one was bottomed wholly and entirely in falsehood . and 
fraud. This truly is keeping the shell and throwing away the 
kernel! 

* The Solicitor-General combated that argument, and said, for what 
other purpose could it have been given, but that Murat, in the event of 
his project falling might make use of it/ 

Aftef such conclusive proof on the part of the Solicitor-General— 
and these three lines, bating the lies &c. give an exact abstract of 
his speech — can it be wondered at that the motion for the New 
Trial should be refused ! 

Mr. Justice Bailey, * 1 am of opinion the points on which it Is 
suggested by Mr, Bell he could have resisted the observations of The 
Solicitor- General would not have been receivable in evidence,* 

I am not lawyer enough — even after tlve experience of the last twa 
months, — to enter upon any argument which involves the nature of 
evidence. But in my thinking, it appears very plain to commoa 
sense, that a verdict founded on unsupported fake evidence (the 
evidence of my book so made by the Solicitor General) ought not 
to be permitted to stand. Besides it is quite unnecessary to 
consider, whether or not counter evidence could in technical 
strictness have been brought to rebut the false evidence offered on 
the former trial. The question was never even put in a shape to 
be mooted. It is sufficient for my argument that 2t false verdict had 
been given upon false evidence— which might have been rectified 
by means of a new trial. 

* You had an opportunity of giving such an explanation of the fuct» 
as you thought necessary/ 

It was quite impossible to« anticipate the nature of the Solicitor- 
Generars comments ; and no opportunity was given of replying to 
them. 

The remaining part of this judgment is built' upon the founda^ 
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tion that the Reviewer's remarks were in the nature of fair eriti^ 
eism; about which I shall say a word or two directly. 

Mr. «/, Best, • The facts the author of the Review takes from the 
Plaintiff himself. The conclusion is the result of fair criticism ; and, 
as it appears to me, the only criticism a man possessed of any under- 
standing could apply to such a work, for it is impossible any other con- 
struction could have been put upon it/ 

About twenty lines above, the same Mr. Justice Best says, 

* The Reviewer had commented, not on the writina: of tbe Plaintiff, 
but on a book supposed to have been written by Sir Robert Wilson.' 

So that we have * fair criticism — ^the only criticism,* &c. upon — 
no work! But ' it appears to me it was fair criticism.' Poor Mr. 
Justice Best! — he's a sad sufferer from the political prickly heat* 
He sometimes ^ets quite beside himself, poor gentleman. 

I dissent then from the respective judgments of the Judges on 
these grounds : 

First, inasmuch as the maintaining of yourself, that you do a 
particular act with a grood intention is not precisely the same thing 
as admitting that you do it with a had one ! Consequently, that I 
did not libel myself ; and, therefore, that the Reviewers' observa- 
tions were not only not in the nature of fair criticism — but of no 
criticism at all. 

Secondly, that it not being possible to anticipate the nature of 
the defence at the trial, as grounded upon criticism at all — much 
less upon the Solicitor-General's own criticism (quite of another 
sort again from the Reviewer's), my counsel were taken by sur- 
prize, which surprize, to go no further, had this injurious operation 
upon my case ; — that witnesses, such as the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord William Bentinck, Captain Bastard and others, would have 
been produced on my part upon the first trial, if the nature of the 
defence could have been conjectured : and which witnesses would 
most assuredly have been called by me on a second trial, if such 
had been allowed me. 

Thirdly, the Solicitor-General imputed to me the commission of 
acts, which, if true, would alone be sufficient to drive me ignomi- 
niously out of court — as traitorship— taking bribes for betraying 
my trust, &c. These charges my counsel, not having a reply, 
had no opportunity of flinging back upon the Solicitor-General 
at the first trial, which they would have been enabled to do most 
triumphantly on a second. 

As no witnesses were called to substantiate the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral's assertion, it is to be presumed, that the verdict of the Jury 
(ready even before the Lord Chief Justice had delivered his 
charge) was given entirely on the strength of these assertions. 
Denuded of the treachery, of the bribery, trick upon Captain 
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bastard, &c. could any case have been made out against me? 
^he whole case then on the part of th^ defence was founded in 
falsity and fraud/ 

In the course of the argument on the motion for the new trial, 
my counsel said, 

* Observations on an isolated fact, and those without direct reference 
to any particular book cannot, as it appears to me, be a fair criticism on 
any book.* 

Agreeing mys6lf totis viribus with the opinion expressed in this 
passage, and its applicability to the present case, I maintain that 
a technical justification ought in compliance with the prescribed 
rule of law, to have been pleaded to my action. For if, accord- 
ing to the judgments given above, a justification could be dis- 
pensed with, only on the hypothesis, that the Reviewer's obser- 
vations fall under the head of criticism, this hypothesis failing 
on the supposition that they do not come within the scope of cri- 
ticism at all — fair criticism minime — it follows that a justification 
cbbld not be dispensed with. If two or three sentences of scurri- 
lous remark upon one man's life, dragged forcibly into observa- 
tions upon the writings of another man, are to he regarded as 
fair criticism, then any malignant^ scoundrel has only to call him- 
self a critic, and he has a letter of marque for libelling just when, 
where, and what persons it best suits his baseness to attack. 

In another part of the argument for the new trial, my counsel 
says, 

* In our case, however, it was impossible to anticipate that the de- 
fendant's counsel would bring forward circumstances quite collateral, 
and put his own construction upon acts of the Plain tiflp', which had 
come to maturity long before the affair of the passport — the transaction 
out of which the charge in ihe libel originated, took place.* 

And further, 

' Many charges brought against the Plaintiff by the Defendant's coun- 
sel, all of them tending to support the original charge, would have ad- 
mitted of an easy answer if we could have presumed upon their beins: 
made. Amongst others, was the charge made by the Solicitor-General, 
of the Plaintiff having received a bill for 40,000 francs of Murat, as a 
bribe for betraying his trust in the affair of the passport, Sfc,^ 

This part of the argument went to support the necessity of grant- 
ing a new^ trial, on the broad ground, that the verdif^t in the for- 
mer one was 3. false one, as being established on ihe false and 
fraudulent observations of the Solicitor-General. 

Could these observations of the Solicitor fall under the head of 
fair criticism, as well as the remarks of the Reviewer ? Yet the 
scurrilities of the one, and the treachery of the other, seem to have 
been confounded together, as forming a mass of most admirable 
criticism — such as ought iu all fairness aud equity to have satis- 
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fied the deliberation of a jury ! But I contend with my counsel^ 
that the Reviewer's remarks partook in no degree of the nature 
of criticism, and therefore that a new trial ought to have been 
granted on technical grounds : and, secondly, that the Solicitor- 
General's observations treacherously achieved a fraudulent verdict, 
— ^and therefore, that a new trial ought to have been allowed on 
grounds o{ justice. The judges were of a different opinion, and 
all that is left me is — ^my protest. 

Mr. Justice Best in his temperate and most judge-like judg- 
ment on the motion for the new trial observed, * The Reviewers 
had commented not on the work of the Plaintiff/ This remark 
is strictly and literally true : and was expressed, though with 
some little alteration and addition, by my Counsel at* the trial in 
December last, 

* And accordingly this libel i» not pnt forth in a Review of the 
Plaintiff's own book, for that was published some years since, but in a 
^^ritique on a work written by Sir Robert Wilson, The Reviewer dared 
not meet the Plahitiff on bis own ground.* 

To this I add, from the preface to the second edition of the 
very book * Interesting Facts,' &c. which was published at a suffi- 
cient interval of time from the first, to allow of any contradiction 
being put forth in the interim, * No refutation has yet appeared to 
any of my statements.' These statements were not to be contra- 
dicted, and were galling to the Quarterly Review faction in the exact 
proportion that they were true. So, abhorring my statements, 
and determining to produce something as unlike them as possible, 
the Critic unknown, with irresistible gravity, brought out the 
passport story ; — and having pledged his sagacity to a statement 
only exceeded in its stupidity by its baseness — after the open expo- 
sure of both, he was of course in honour compelled to persist in his 
original position for the credit of the Review. This poor unknown 
thing has received sudi a signal eastigation already as it will not 
get over these many Quarterly Reviews to come ! Smarting 
under this chastisement I leave him to bis well-earned scorn, — 
and really I am fain to kick the idea of him from my thoughts at 
once — as I would kick his two-legged unfledged carcass from the 
point of my boot if I could meet with it"* 

But why should I quarrel with the Revrewer for being a secret 
slimy poisonous tradueer i He has a very substantial plea to set 
up ! — he is only fulfilling his place in the creation ! — it is as much 
his nature to be a viper, as it is Sir John Copley's to be a rat. 

Let me however in return for their notice of me — ^©ne good turn 

* Report attributes tbe sfanderous article iivthe 37th No. of the Qvarferly Review 
which has given rise to this publication, to Mr. Secretary Croker of the Admiralty^ 
If he is the author,, I beg him to appropriate ail that 1 have said o£ the ^ Reviewer 

unknown,"** 
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deserves another — ^warn the Reviewers unknown^ VLtid the Sir John 
Copleys, and their employers, that England, or Europe, or America, 
frill soon be no " local habitation*' for them and such as them, — Let 
me advise them, '^re the season for migrating be past, to retire to 
some chosen spot on the banks of the Hellespont or the Nile. There 
revelling under Pacha prerogative^ they may riot in slavery 
and oppression even to satiety, — and advancing in due pro- 
gression — may finish their prerogative at the climax of the 
bow-string. 

The spirit of liberty has been fostered by several important oc- 
currences. The European mind, unchained by the reformation, 
and strengthened by the frequent resistance* to the exertion of ar- 
bitrary power, has produced an acknowledgment of many of the 
essential rights of man iu such a permanent form, as to be alwayd 
easy of appeal. Numerous safeguards of liberty have been esta- 
blished, and the habit of reducing rights to a lasting and tangible 
irecord, will give rise to the universal establishment of compacts, un« 
der which the nations of the earth ipust sometime all live free. 

The precautions of despotism for the preservation of its sickly 

Jower may be multiplied : — they will be multiplied only to swell 
isafiection in an increased proportion. All the pains that may 
be laboriously accumulated to prevent the propagation of liberal 
principles will have the fate of the tower that was to tei*minate 
in the clouds. 

The importation of merchandize may be prohibited, but Truth 
will find its way like the rays of light ; — it is of as easy atchievement 
— not more so — to forbid the spreading of knowledge, as to put 
an embargo on the beams of the sun ! Never more can the light 
of liberty, which has at last escaped abroad, be pent within the 
cloistered cell of secresy. 

The art of printing will in time effect the universal liberty of 
the press ; and where that prevails, despotism is at an end. The 
principles of freedom have shaken Europe and America to the 
centre : and checked, although they may be for a time, by arbitrary 
restraints, they are silently advancing with all the fixedness ana 
certainty of a process of nature, towards their ultimate consum- 
mation. 

Formerly a Revolution signified little more tha,n a change of 
masters ; — the sole meaning of that word will soon be, — the per- 
manent establishment of free governments. 

Does the true dignity oi the human character depend upon cli- 
mate or soil ? — no ! — that springs out of the liberty and freedom o^ 
governments, as necessary to its support as the sun ^d air to the 
existence of plants ! 

* Why is it,* exclaimed an eloquent oratory ' that the slaye lool^s 
quietly on the spot where Leonidas expir^?— Hie nature of man is 
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not changed!— but Sparta has lost the government which her energies 
could not suifvive I' 

Man is every where a noble aud lofty being, and if the burthen 
which bows him to the earth be taken away, — if the slavish bands 
by which he is fastened are burst asunder, — Jie will suddenly rise 
with ease to the natural standard pf his character, and be indeed 
the lord of the creation. 

Happily for mankind, all * ihe holy alliance'* o( despots, with 
their interposing minions, will not suiAce to arrest the progress of 
truth and rational freedom. To be free is not so difficult as to 
exist without freedom. — Liberty is the natural boon of man — the 
immediate gift of his Creator, Chains — vile alone to those im- 
posing them — or such as passively endure them, may compress the 
limbs ; — the spirit at length will snap them like the blades of grass, 
^nd the Godlike energies of man expatiate as the winds of heaven ! 

Sootier may the earth cease to run her course than the nations to 
advance upon the beams of liberty ! Italy has caught the rays and 
glows with Roman fire. The lyre but late attuned to midnight 
serenade and melting harmonj', now struck by Freedom's hand, 
responds to martial fe^ts and deeds of "high emprise." The 
classic land of Fame, blessed with Apollo*s genius and his grace- 
exults more nobly in his saving might, 

The torpid race of Portugal at last shakes pff the lethargy of ser- 
vitude. Though stung by sense of wrong, they strike no blow of 
vengeance: — proud to blend thp freeman's temper with the 
patriot's zeal.f 

On Spain, across the broad Atlantip, bi;r$ts the light of freedom, 
Th' oppressed instructs th' oppressor to be free ! The thick per- 
vading gloom that darkened whilst it chilled — breaks off, and leaves 
the sullen Spaniard generous as the soil he treads. The reign of 
sacred murderers ends. The monster that would lap a father' 5$ 
blood no more regales on mortal agony ; the fiend no longer riots in 
his midnight racks — or grins o'er victims dragged to slow con- 
suming flames. Itiberty has burst the bonds, and opens wide the 
dungeon cells to wretches torn from * all the sympathies of life — 
left desolate to fret to madness ^—or escape their woes in idiot 
vacancy. 

The children of the Incas now adore — no reverence idola- 
trous — the sun of liberty. For ages bowed beneatli the sway 

• — Tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam^saevis inter se convenit ur8is.^-Jut;. Sat, xv. 

f The grand and distinguishing characteristick of the present age, is (he dignity 
with which the nations advance to claim their rights. Ferocity now has no part with 
freedom. In immediate succession we have witnessed those phenomena — three 
peaceable EevolutioM. This experience miy contribute something towards |K)li^« 
pally oewrmodelling the(Aurtli,«MM , -...iiif i ; •»• 
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of lords, the worst of slaves^ they drive the hirelings forth them* 
selves to seek their liberation. Whilst they who dug the mine 

*' Shut from the common air and 'common use 
Of their own limbs."— TAoiwp. 

no longer gold-enslaved, cast off the sordid ore and gripe the 
falchion — roving as free as their own native steeds th'immeasvir- 
able pastures. 

Thus fall by turns the heads of the despotic hydra — no fahUd 
Deity directs the stroke — never again to animate the loathsome 
mass. Darkness of death begins to settle on the monster writhing in 
hideous agony, soon io give out its last poisonous breath. 

The time is passed for tyrants leading their thick-bristling 
ranks to stalk o'er desolation. The sword now gleams but to protect 
the succourless. The martial bands that late were taught to fence 
round tyranny, subservient to its lusts, fast close to hem it in with 
firm constraint and check its barbarous wantonness. W ith lawless 
force that tramples over right falls brute dominion leagued with 
law— law made by slaves to oppress the free. Freedom no more 
a phantom — seen and felt like Heaven's own light revives the race 
of man ; whilst the " Anointed '* — ever mad to make the earth a 
dungeon — are taught to know themselves, and stand in awe of 
JUSTICE — to find their only " right divineP^ — a people's love. 

FRANCIS MACIRONE. 

London, 29th October 1820. 
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To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

SIR, 

The honest indignation which you have recently expressed at the 
infamous and impudent libel contained in the last' number of The 
Quarterly Review^ affecting the character of General Sir R. Wilson, 
encourages me to hope, that, however great may be the disparity of me« 
nt and of station between so humble an individual as myself and the 
illustrious Chevalier " sans peur et sans reprocl^e,* neither yourself nor 
the public will despise my complaints because my voice is weak, nor 
think me less anxious or less deserving of redress, because I have thought 
it expedient somewhat to delay my application for it. The infamous 
attempt against Sir Robert Wilson has been made by the same coward 
hand, and with the same weapon, which I now stand up to parry.— 
Reputation is dear to all, and most so to such as most merit to enjoy it. 
But he, who is bereft of every other worldly blessing, — who has nothinfi^ 
left him, but his fame unsullied— must feel a double pang at every wound 
which iniquity or falsehood may inflict. 

Moreover, the defence of reputation is a duty which the humblest indi- 
vidual owes, not only towards himself, but which he owes likewise to his 
friends, to society, and to the cause he espouses. The evident falsehood 
atid absurdity of the charge is not, in the present case, adequate to the 
neutralizing in all its flowings, the poison which the falsehood and 
malice of the Reviewer has so widely diffused. Veiled and protected 
by his anonymous cloak, this bravo has ventured a coward stab at me« 
He has thrown forth a foul mis-statement against me, in the too well 
founded expectation that, being exhibited in The Quarterly Review ^ it 
must necessarily meet the eye, and prejudice the minds of many persons 
who may not have read my work, on which he founds his accusation, as 
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well as his polite *^ prediatioUf** and well established ** conclusion" on 
the respectability/ of my character, 

I flatter myself, however, that to expose the character of this anonym 
mous writer^ as well as to vindicate mine own, it will be amply sufficient 
for me to lay before a discriminating and impartial public, a transcript 
of the mis-statements of which I complain, together with the passages 
from my own little book, on which the Reviewer has ventured to esta- 
blish them. This writer says — 

*' For the story of the unfortunate and vacctllating Murat, we are referred to 
Count Macirone. As this is not the only occasion on which the authority of that 
gentleman has been quoted, for the purpose of vilifying England*, it may be well 
to see to what degree of credit, he on his own shewing is entitled. Mr. Macirone 
acknowledges himself to have been empowered by the Emperor of Austria to offer 
Murat a retreat, if he agreed to reside ir} the Austrian States as an individual; to 
this effect he was furnished with a passport for himself^ as Envoy of the Allied 
Powers, and a passport for Mtirat, under the name of Count Lipona. Mark the 
conduct of this * Englishman* (Mr, Macirone, too, it seems is an Englishman). He 
arrives in Corsica. — General Murat declines his proposal, and confides to him his 
desperate project on Naples ; and this honest Envoy thereupon furnishes him with 
that very passport to be used again.tt the Allies^ which the Allies eonfided to him, in 
case he acceded to their terms ! For Murat we cannot feel respect, but we feel very 
considerable pityf. Of Mr. Macirone we are tempted to predict, that he has little 
reason to apprehend the honourable mode of death which was inflicted on his 
master.— His vocation seems to be to another hind of cxt<'*— Quarterly Review, No. 
87^ o^ the Military and Political Power of Russia, page 146. 

I will now proceed to orive a {e^ brief extracts of this * my own 
shewing,' from which the Reviewer so politely contrives to draw my fatal 
horoscope* 

It is necessary that I should begin by recapitulating, that in the year 
1815, on the overthrow of his army in Italy, King Joachim was con- 
istriained to seek refuge in France at that time returned to the Imperial 
Government, He remained in retirement in the neighbourhood of Tou- 
lort, a quiet spectator of the events which were then passing, and awaiting 
the result of the application which I had made in his name to the British 
Government, to be allowed to seek refuge and hospitality in England. 
On my first interview with the Duke of Wellington, whilst on his march 
to Paris, 1 informed him that I had been King Joachim's Aide-de-Camp, 
and 1 solicited the favour of his interest to obtain the permissien which 
the King desired. His Grace promised me his support; but neverthe- 
less 1 some time afterwards received an official note from Sir Charles 



* Mark with what complacency th\3 anm'jmous mlifier identifies forae three or four men in place- 
with the BRITISH NATION 1!-F. M. 

"t* It is to be regretted that all the Kevi^vrers friends were not inspired with the same pity fcr 
Marat, which is here pnraded. Since the publication of the little work iti which I have given 9tn 
acconnt of his death, man> carious particulars and elncidations have come to my knowledge ; for the 
authenticity of the following 1 can most decidedly vouch:— i will not detain your readers with the 
revolting particulars of the plan by which th^it brave, though credulous man, was enticed and be- 
trayed into the snare, which coat him his life; ] will only relate, that the intelligence of his capture 
was conveyed to Naples by telegraph. It was decided that he should be put to death without delay. 
Ferdinand, however. ih<>ught it adviseable to consult some of the Forei^n Ministers resident at his 
Court, as to the propriety of the meaMire. The Russian and Prussian A mba»sadors refused their 
approbation. I'he Auftrian more particularly nrgcd that he had received intelligtuice of Ki»g. 
Joachim having been received under the protection of the Emperor, his master; but the Ambassadot 
of another powar encouraged Ferdinand to be bold and ** do the deed," and added '* do it on my 
rtsponaibility ! t "•*-A telegraphic order was sent to this effect.— Murat was murdered. 
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Stuart, informing me, that his Royal Highness the Prince Regent did 
not think fit to grant Marshal Murat's request. 

Having thus met with a refusal where I should have least expected it, I 
then applied to the Emperor of Austria; and on this occasion also, the 
Duke of Wellington generously lent meliisaid* During this time the same 
*^ legitimate*' party which presided over the massacres of Nisnies and of 
Avignon, were unremitting in their endeavours to discover King Joa- 
chim's retreat, and consummate his destruction ; and it was the humane 
wish of the Emperor of Austria, as well as of the Duke of Wellington, 
that he should be rescued from the daggers of these privileged assassins. 

In my work, *^ On the Fall and Death of Muratf* I have expressed 
myself in the following manner:-— 

*' His Grace shortly afterwards informed me that the measure of granting Murat 
an asylum in Austria had been agreed upon in the Council of the Allied Ministers at 
which Talleyrand attended ; and that Prince Mettemich wished to see me on the 
subject. I waited om the Prince and he presented me with the following document, 
by which I Was empowered to propose an asylum to King Joachim, in the name of 
the Emperor of Austria,*' &c. 

^ Previous to my departure for Corsica, it occurred to me, that in all probability 
the king would adopt the plan of proceeding by sea to Trieste. 1 therefore requested 
Prince Metternich to provide me with a passport for him, under the name of the 
Count Lipona, proceeding to Trieste, with a suite of six persons. The Prince imme- 
diately complied with this request. The passport was signed by himself, Sir Charles 
Stuart, and Prince Schwartzenberg, and the AUstrian great seal of office was affixed 
to it. Prince Metternich likewise took the precaution of writing officially to the 
Governor of Trieste, apprising him of the probable speedy arrival of King Joachiqa 
at that port. 

** Having now made every necessary preparation for my departure, and having 
neglected no precaution to insure the success of my endeavours to serve my patron and 
benefactor, 1 began already to anticipate the delight and consolation of having 
rescued him from the unhappy situation in which he was placed, and of restoriati^ 
him to his afflicted consort and unprotected children.'* 

The statement concerning the passport which I was furnished with for 
Mnrat*8 journey to Trieste, is related as follows, in the same work :-— 

<( I arrived at Ajaccio on the afternoon ef the 28th September, I8l5. — The house 
occupied by the King was distinguishable by his standard, and by the centinels which 
were planted at his door. 1 immediately sent to the King to inquire when he would 
be pleased to receive me, and be returned for answer that I might come to him im« 
mediately. I thought it requisite, however, to communicate to him by letter, in 
diplomatic form, the object of my mission* J wrpte the letter an4 "was myself the 
bearer of it. He received me with the utmost kindness and cordiality, and upon 
my giving him a brief account of the manner in which I had obtained for him, from 
the £mperor of Austria, the offer of an asylum, he expressed his warmest acknow- 
ledgements for my exertions in his behalf, and his entire approbation of my conduct. 

** I now had recourse to every argument and supplication in my power, to induce 
him to accede to the proposal, and I informed him that an English frigate waited at 
Bastia to convey him to Trieste. He replied, that I was come too late, that the die 
was cast ; that he had waited nearly three months with the utmost patience, and at 
the constant risk of his life, for the decision of the allies. — That it appeared evident 
to him that he bad been aban^on^d by the Sovereigns who so lately had courted his 
alliance, to perish by the revengeful daggers of his enemies, and that he had at 
length resolved to attempt to regain his kmgdom,*' &c. 6cct 

And again on the same subject, in the same work, page 93 :— - 

<* After dinner the king desired me to attend him in his private apartment— Here 
I again took an opportunity of resuming my supplicationt) to him to abandon his 

V 
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project) but I found him immovetble. I reflected, however, that it was dot ilhpot* 
sible but some circumstance .might occur during the execution, or even previous to 
the commencement of his attempt, which might lead him to alter his intentions, and 
dispose him to take advantage of the offer he then rejected. I therefore consigned 
t9 him the passport for Trieste^ which I had received from Prince Metternichy in the fond 
hope that he might, during the course qf his f>oyage, determine to avail himself of itj 
and abandon hi% hostile enterprize*' 

I must here look to the writer in the Review for ^n explanation bow 
ftny special passport^ which was only valid for the purpose expreussed 
therein, of giving safe-conduct to the bearer* with six attendants to 
Trieste^ could in any way be used, as this writer presumes it was my 
intention it should be '' against the Allies.'* How could it assist Murat 
in his invasion of the Neapolitan territory at the head of three hundred 
men, and with five armed vessels f Suppose my Lord Castlereagh were 
to furnish such an especial passport to an individual for the purpose of 
proceeding to Jamatca for instance, with a suite oi five or ^ix persons^ 
could such a paper afford any aid or protection to this individual, were 
he to sail with an armed force of ships, and some hundreds of men^ and 
make an hostile descent on the coast of Spain? The proposition is too 
absurd to admit of serious refutation, but it is upon such grounds The 
Quarterly Review accuses me of dishonesty, and of having betrayed my 
trust, and most charitably predicts, that my vocation is for the gallows ! 

Upon the same authority also, ** my own shewing," as he is pleased 
to term it, he continues to revile me with the greatest confidence as 
though he had tnost clearly proved me to be as great a villain as himself! 
—-Speaking of the capitulation of Paris, he says :— » 

** What further proofs can we require, that the opinions of all parties con- 
cerned, at that time, coincided with the Duke of Wellington, whose honour, as 
yet, no man has ventured to call in question, and who has publicly declared, that 
he regarded the Convention as merely military. 

*' ' But,' says Count Macirone, ' Talleyrand, the Minister of Louis, was present 
on the morning of the 4th July, when the Duke of Wellington, Sir Charles Stuart, 
and Pozzo di Borgo, were assembled in Council ; and Talleyrand turning to the 
Duke, requested him to read to the Count the capitulation which they had just 
concluded,'— On the degree of respectability which, on Count Macirone's own 
shewing, attaches to his character, we have already spoken; and Sir Robert Wilson 
may judge how far a man of honour may think his assertions worthy of a direct 
contradiction*!** 

Now, Sir, you have before you " my own shewing;" and 1 will con- 
fidently leave it to your candour, and to the decision of Sir Robert Wil- 
son, and of the public, whether, from the foregoing transactions, any 
obloquy can be fairly attached to my character, and how far I may de- 
serve that ** men of honour should think my assertions worthy of a direct 
contradiction/* 

I am^ Sir^ 

Your's, &c. &c. 

FRANCIS MACIRONE. 

10, Brook'Street, Grosvenof'Square, 
Oct. 15, 1818, 

* Here follows an attempt at a little paltry quibble about the prononn which Talleyrand made use of 
in desiring the Dnke of Wellington " to read me the capitulation which they had just cooclndcd." 
For 'the Reviewer's information, Talleyrand neither used *< onf* nor '* iWHf/' but very diatioetiy 
**.* NOUS,' la CapUulathn que HOUS avons emclue,"'^t. M. 
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To Sir Charles Stuart ^ 

Paris, Hotel de Baurhon^ Rue de la Paix, 
SIR, 23rd Dee. 1819. 

In coneequiBQce of the conversation I had the honour to hold with 
your Excellency on Saturday last, I take the liberty of addressing to you^ 
as briefly as possible, a written statement of the cruel misrepresentationn 
and calumnies which have prevailed against me, and of which your Ex- 
cellency, as it was ns^tural to expect, has so rightly estimated the false* 
hood ^nd injustice, 

Yoqr Excellency will remember, that in September, 1815, it was de- 
cided in the Council of the Ministers «f the five Allied Powers, then 
assembled at Paris, that Austria should grant an asylum to the fugitive 
King Joachim, who, driven from his throne by the chance of war, was 
then wandering about the neighbourhood of Toulon, in constant danger 
of perishiqg by the hand^ of the numerous assassins instigated to nis 
pursuit. 

In this rniserable situation he wfis waiting with impatience the result 
of my negociations in his behalf, with which your Excellency was well 
acquainted. 

The British Government re/used to grunt him an asylum / but, aided 
by the humane intercession of the Duke of Wellington, I was more sue- 
oessful in my application to the Emperor of Austria, 

In consequence, therefore, of the deci»on which I had obtained, I 
received from Prince Metternich, 1st An ofjicial docupaent, empowering 
roe to offer an asylum to *' King Joachim," in the Austrian dominions^ 
under certain conditions; 2nd. A letter from Prince Metternich to 
Count Stahremberg, Commander of the Austrian troops in the south 
of France, by which it was enjoined him to place au Austrian field officer 
at my disposal, should I require it, to escort ** King Joachim" on his 
journey to the Austrian frontier; 3rd. A passport for King Joachim, 
under the name of Count of Lipona, and sijp persons of his suite, 
signed by your Excellency, and by the Ministers of Austria, Prussia 
and Russia, and destined to procure him safe conduct to Trieste, from 
Toulon, where he was supposed to be* — This pa^spqjrt was furnished me, 
at my particular desire, on the day previous to my leaving Paris ; for 
having just heard of the murder of Marshal Brun, at Avignon, I con- 
ceived that King Joachim would prefer proceeding to Trieste by sea, 
rather than traverse a district of France, which had theu become the 
theatre of political assassinations* 4th. A passport from the French Mi- 
nister of Police for myself, as deputed on a mission by the Allied 
Powers, This was countersigned by your Excellency and by the Minis- 
ters of the other Allies. 

The above documents were confided to me entirely on my own discre^ 
iion and without any reserve. On my return from my mission your Ex" 
celiency, as well as Prince Metternich f^ approved of the use I had 
thought proper to make of them. 
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I left Paris on the lOtb September, 1815. On my arrival at Tonlon, 
where the French Minister of Police had informed me I should find 
King Joachim, 1 learnt that, too closely pursued by those whq sought 
his destruction, he had been compelled to seek refuge in Corsica. I 
proceeded thither as soon as the wind would permit me, and arrived at 
Bastia on Monday the .25tb of September. 

I immediately communicated the object of my mission to the Mayor 
and the Military Commander of the place, as well as to Captain Bastard, 
of his Britannick Majesty's frigate Meander, lately arrived from Naples 
and Leghorn with some gun-boats, to watch the motions of King 
Joachim, who had some days previously moved across the island to 
Ajaccio. From Captain Bastard I first learned that Murat had pro- 
jected an attempt at recovering his lost throne, with the aid of a few hun- 
dred men who had joined him since his arrival in Corsica. It was, how- 
ever, agreed between Captain Bastard and myself that I should imme- 
diately repair to him with the offer, which we were both of opinion he 
would most gladly accept, and that at all events I should, without loss of 
time, communicate to Captain Bastard the result of my mission. 

The 26th September, at two o'clock A. M. I set out for Ajaccio, where 
owing to the nature of the country, and the numerous escort I found 
it necessary to take with me, I could not arrive sooner than the afler'^ 
noon of the 28th. 

I immediately (within half an hour after my arrival) comrhunicated 
to King Joachim the object of my mission, and the documents of which 
1 was the bearer* He thereupon sent me, in diplomatic form, an evasivve 
answer to my proposals ; but the moment after, requesting my attend- 
ance, he candidly assured me, '^ that the decision of the Allied Powers, 
which he had so earnestly and so long solicited and anxiously awaited, 
was come too late-— that his correspondence with Paris having been, as it 
appeared, intercepted, he had imagined I had been unsuccessful in my 
applications on his behalf and that he was to be abandoned to the fat^ 
which had so long impended over him— that rather than perish by the 
daggers of hired assassins, who had been set upon him even in Corsica, 
lie had at length been driven to the resolution of seeking death in a more 
honourable shape : he added that having now associated to his fate several 
hundred brave officers and men, his honour would not permit him to 
abandon them to persecution." — 1 had recourse to every argument and 
supplication to deter him from his desperate and fatal resolution, but he 
remained deaf to my entreaties. A Corsican, named Carabelli, warmly 
-supported me (at least in my presence) in this advice to the King. This 
gentleman had occupied a respectable civil employment in the kingdom 
of Naples, and was now accompanied by his brother, an officer in the 
Neapolitan guards ;* they had both arrived at Bastia in the British frigate 
Meander, The ostensible object of their journey was to visit their rela- 
tions in Corsica; but the elder was moreover furnished with a written 
document, signed by Mr. Medici, Minister of Police and of Foreign 
Affairs to the riestored King Ferdinand, by which he was commissioned 
to weaken as much as possible the means of attack which Joachim might 

* This is an oversight of mine; thifi brother was on tire Eoglisb balf-pay. The oiw who wat ciptsUi 
ia the Neapolitan Guards joined as at i^jaceio. 
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bare at his disposal, I liad found the two Carabelli at Bastia, not dar- 
ing to venture across the island to Ajaccio— I took them under my pro- 
tection, and permitted them to accompany me on my journey,* I did 
not much trouble myself about their mission, whatever it might be, 
as I felt confident that the unfortunate Monarch would joyfully ac- • 
cept the proffered long-sought-for asylum which I had obtamed for him. 
For reasons which shall soon be consigned to history, I now regret that 
I allowed them to approach him. 

Notwithstanding I had failed in my utmost endeavours to dissuade 
King Joachim from his fatal project, I still conceived a faint hope (it 
was within the verge of possibility) that a moment of reflection might 
still induce him to relax in his purpose. In the then season of the year 
the dispersion of his little squadron was highly possible. Dissention 
amongst his officers, who were far from being on good terms together, 
even sea-sickness might assist in diverting him from the execution of his 
project. I therefore as a last resource, and as physicians oftentimes 
prescribe things that can do no harm, if they can do -no good,, requested 
him to take the passport for Trieste, "^pr himself and six attendants, ^*f 
supplicating him in the most earnest manner to avail himself of it should 
the least occasion offer. 

On the same night, that is between the 28th and 29th September, 
King Joachim set sail from Ajaccio, with five small vessels and about 
three hundred men. Many men and officers, amongst whom General 

, friends and acquaintances of Carabelli, were not to be found 

at the moment of sailing and were left behind, 

A few hours after the departure of the expedition^ that is at about 
eleven o'clock an Friday mornings the 29tlh I fulfilled my engagement 
towards Captain Bastardy by despatching to him a courier with an ac" 
count of what had happened, Mr. Carabelli^ on whose recommendation 
I employed this courier^ took advantage of the same opportunity to write 
to the Neapolitan Ministry, to the Mayor of Bastia, and to Captain 
Bastardy through whom his despatch was to be conveyed to Naples, In 
due course of time my courier returned with letters from the Mayor of 
Bastia to Mr. Martinenghi^ Mayor of Ajaccio, from whom 1 learnt, as 
well as from the courier himself that by changing horses several times on 
the rocidf as he had agreed to do, he had arrived at Bastia in about 
thirty hours, that w, on the evening of the 30th of Sept, and that Cap-^ 
tain Bastardy in consequence of my information^ set sail that same night 
in pursuit of Murat, 

The result of this expedition is well known. King Joachim did not 
avail himself of the passport with which 1 famished him. 

In alluding to these transactions, The Quarterly Review accuses me 
of treachery and dishonesty ^* in having supplied Murat with a passport 
that he might make use of it against the Allies," thereby assisting and 
tncouraging him in his hostile enterprize against their interests. The 

* Had it been my intention to favour King Joachim's expedition I might have 
prevented these men from proceeding to Ajaccio. 

t It was myself who fixed upon this number of six, Prince Metternicb having 
left it entirely to my discretion. 
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writer in the Review hereupon consigns me over to the cmitempt and dw- 
credrt of all honourable men, and pohtely prognosticates that I must 
make my exit by the gallows ! 

These, Sir, are the facts upon which, for the vindication of my cha- 
racter, I found it necessary lo bring an action against the Editor of the 
Quarterly Eeviewy on his positive refusal to name to me the author of 
the libellous paragraphs. 

I will not offer such an insult to your Excellency's understanding, as 
to think any arguments necessary to show you the absurdity of the pro* 
position of the Reviewer, that a passport speciafiy Jbr Trieste, and for 
seven individuals^ could he used so as to favour an hostile descent on the 
coast of Naples of an armed force of three hundred men/ / / ypur 
Excellency has already t7cr6a//y expressf^dto me such an opinion on the 
subject, as must surely, one would think, be participated by every 
person acquainted with the established facts, and who has not the mis* 
fortune to be utterly stultified and blinded by hatred or malice. 

As Counsel for the Editor of the Quarterly Review^ the Solicitor- 
General, in his address to the Jury, detailed in the London papers of 
the i 1th instant, has contrived to put together such a mass of misrepre- 
sentations and direct falselioods, as it is scarcely possible to conceive 
could have been forged from so clear, simple and well authenticated a 
transaction. It is not necessary for me to detail, on the present occa- 
sion, the various mis-statements, the confused jumble of events, of 
dates, and of places which are heaped together in this •* luminous and 
eloquent address*' of the Solicitor-General's; your Excellency has seen 
many edifying details of them in the London Journals of the llth inst. 
1 will at present, therefore, confine myself to remark on/y one amongst 
the numerous yadre^ooc/5 uttered in this address, and impudently asserted 
to be extracted from my own relation, which stared the speaker in the 
face, at the very moment his misrepresentations prevailed against me. 
The Solicitor-Vleneral asserted that five days elapsed between the mo* 
ment of my first interview with Murat at Ajaccio, the evening of the 
2Stht and Captain Bastard's receipt of my despatch, off Bastia^ Now 
my bookf which the SoUcitor'-General quoted, has proved, what I have 
here again shewn, that Murat sailed on the morning of 29th, and Captain 
Bastard received my letter on the 30th / ! ! As to the Solicitor- GeneroTs 
conclusion, that I received the bill of 40,000 francs from Murat ** as 
the price of my treachery,^* I will not pollute my thought by examining 
so loathsome a production, but leave it to rot and be reabsorbed on the 
foul soil which gave it births 

I am accused of having in opposition to my duty ** conspired with 
Murat against the interest of the Allies who sent me to him," What 
I have stated and repeated concerning this mission is truth itself; but I 
have not yet told all the truth that has since come to my knowledge. 
Should 1 be forced to it* I could prove to the world who the real partiis 
were, that " conspired" with that credulous and confiding warrior, and 
inveigled him to his death !— • . — 

Thus, Sir, am I in all the public prints of the United Kingdom, and 
apparently with the stamp of legal proof against me, held up to univer- 
sal scorn, as one who has betrayed his trusts— as a base venal trtifficker 
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(venal too !*) in bonoar and in duty — as one guilty of treason, and 
i^orthy of an ignominious death ! ! 

Where am I to seek redress for this ? Who will undertake to repair the 
injury that has been done me ? Would even an amended verdict of a Jury, 
supposing that an opportunity were afforded me of again bringing my 
case before a Jury, ever heal the poisoned wounds that have been infhcted 
on my reputation ? Certainly not ; for the generality of mankind, more 
prone to prejudice than open to conviction, would attribute this new- 
result to some favourable point of law elicited by my Counsel — to some 
subtlety of pleading, or of management (as it would be called) uncon- 
nected either with my innocence, or with the guilt of my traducers^ 

AtapeiHod when a victim to the hatred of capricious despotism, un- 
connSofoSly and even unaccused, I was here immured in solitary confine- 
ment, your Excellency generously interfered in my behalf, and obtained 
my liberty of those whose most malicious ingenuity could not even devise 
a plea for my detention. If, under such circumstances, my case was 
then deemed worthy of your Excellency's intervention, how much more 
does my present situation call for a display of your humanity and love 
of justice? In the former instance, my body only was in sufferance 
and in peril— in the present one my honour, my reputation is at stake; 
and if effrontery and falsehood are to prevail in trampling upon truth 
and justice., it hath little benefited me to be rescued from the dungeon 
out of which the humanity of your Excellency effected my delivery. 

It is again in your Excellency's power to restore me to the light— 16 
the light of truth and to the consideration of society, which I have ever 
sought to obtain, in disregard of all private interest and emolument, t 
appeal to youy therefore, as a man of honour, as a party concerned in 
the transaction in question, and acquainted with all its merits, whether 
any blame can attach to me on the charge imputed to me ? I earnestly 
implore you would condescend to address to me in writing, the favour-, 
able opinion you were pleased to express to me verbally on Saturday 
last. It was through the medium of your Excellency that I made my 
unsuccessful application to the British Government on Murat's behalf. 
It was your Excellency who, on my more successful application to the 
Emperor of Austria, signed my passport as Envoy of the Allied Powers, 
as also the passport for Trieste for Murat and six attendants. To your 
Excellency, as well as to Prince Metternich, I gave, on my return to 
Paris, an account of ray mission, coinciding^ in every particular with 
what I have now stated, and with that which nas been so mis-represented 
and misquoted. To you Sir, therefore, must I make my appeal. 

Your Excellency must needs be a more competent judge than myself, 
how far your diplomatic duties, as you observe, may require that you 
should consult Lord Castlereagh previously to your favouring me with a 
written answer to this letter. Your compliance would appear to me a 
mere matter of common justice — a personal regard to truth on the part 
of your Excellency, and which you could not hesitate a moment to 
grant me, in confirmation of what you have verbally expressed, as an 

* In the execution of my mission to Corsica, I incurred an expence of 400/.^ 
Prince Metterqich had promised to reimburse me; he has not kept bis word. 
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irrefragable testimonial of oxy innocence.* I, however, repose all con- 
fidence in the delicacy and honour which distinguish Lord Castlereagh's 
private character* I cannot think, for a moment, that he will wantonly 
place you under a prohibition which can advance no political end^ but 
merely conduce to the transient triumph of falsehood and power over 
truth and the unprotected. 

I beg your Excellency will pardon the unavoidable length of this 
letter, and believe me, with the highest consideration and respect, your 
Excellency's most obedient humble servant, 

FRANCIS MACIRONE. 



*Two or three days after I had delivered this Irttrr to Sir Charles Stuart, he sent 
to inform me that he wished to see me. He then observed, that as he thought it 
requisite to send my letter to Lord Castlerca^h to obtain infonnaiion and instruc- 
tions with regard to its contents, he would advise mc iM make some alterations in 
those parts of it wherein 1 so clearly describe the positive opinion mhicli Sir 
Charles had on several occasions expressed in regard to iny mission. He said, that 
he could not well ask in/ormalion from Lord Castlercagh, when from the (enour of 
those passages in my letter it would be clear that he had already p^iven a most une- 
quivocal opinion.^ He assured me it would be much to my own interest to make 
some alterations in thuse paMts of my letter, as Lord Castierciigh would then be 
more inclined to return a favourable answer. I coded to tliifC representation5, and 
the next day sent him another copy, with conbidcrable modifications in the passages 
alluded to.Sir C. Stuart, however, will never uttempt to impuj^n the truth of a single 
word of what 1 have above transcribed, which is a true copy of the letter I 
delivered to him with my own hand on the 33rd. of last December. 
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THE END. 



F. IJUTTON, Printer, 
Hc(i Lion Cbiirt, Flt;ct-8treet» LondoHa 



